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OF 

THE LAST MINSTREL. 

IN SIX CANTOS. 
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RIGHT UONOVUARLK 
CHARLES* 

EARL OF DALKEITH, 

I HI.S KILD 

IS INSCRIBED 

UY 


rilK AUTHOR. 


The Poem now offered to the Public is intended to* 
customs and manners wliich anciently prevailed on 


tSlJor 


■ate the 
orners of 


Famlaml and <Mt>tland. /The iuliahi tarns, living in a state partly 
pastoral a partly warlike, and combining habits of constant de- 
predation with the influence of a ruile spirit of chivalry, were often 
cn^ed in scenes ' iglily susceptible of poetical ornament. As the 
de?niptioM of.seeuerj and manners was more the object of the 
Authoi than a combined and regular narrative, the plan of the 
ancient Metrical Romance was adopted, which allows greater lati- 
tude, in tli i> respect, thau, would he consistent with the dignity of a 
regular Poem. The same model offered other facilities, as it per- 
mits an occasional alteration of uicasmc, which, in some degree, 
authorises the change ol rhythm in the text. The machinery also, 
adopted from popular belief, would have scented puerile iu a Poem 1 
which did not pat take of the rudeness of the old Ballad or Metrical 
Mniiumce ' ' ' 

Pur these reasons, the Poem was put into the mouth of an ancient 
Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as lie is supposed to have sur- 
vived the IliYoluiiou, might have i aiigh^sonicwhat of the refinement 
of modern poeiijy, without losing the simplft iiy of his original model. K 
The date ol the Tale itself is about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when most of the personages actually flourished. The time 
oi i it pied hy the fiction is r i hree Nights and Three Days. 



'"ODCCTION. 


• ’I'iip: way was long, the wind was i°. w ’ 

The Minstrel was infirm and old : * 

iii s wither’d cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seem’d to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry - 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppress’d, 

Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He caroli’d, light as lark at morn; 

No longer cour^etl and caresVd, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

Tie pour’d, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were changed, old* manners gone; 
A stranger fill’d the Stuarts’ throne; 

The bigots ofalhe iron time 
Had* call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorn’d and pool*, 
lie begg’d his b»ead from door to door; 
And tuned, to please a peasairfs ear, 

The harp a king- had loved to hear. 



INTJiODUC l ION, 


t) 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out ftnm Yarrow’s birchen bower : 

The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last, # 

The embattled portal-arch he pass’d, 

Whose pond’rous grate and massy bar 
Wad oil roll’d back the tide of war. 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess 1 mark’d his weary pace 
llis timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell. 

That they should tend the old man well : 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s Moody tomh. 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 

And the old man was graliritjd, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride :< 

And he began to talk anon, 

( Jf good Earl Francis , 2 dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter/ rest him God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode ; 

1 Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, representative of 

the ancient loads of IJuccLench, and widow of the unfortunate James, 

“ fluke of Monmouth, who was beheaded in D585. 

1 Francis Scott, Earl of Bucclcurh, father. to the Dutches^ 

frailer, Earl of Burc^gnrh, fj^andfathcr to the Duchess, and a 

. cHh bratcd warrior. 

* 



INTRODUCTION. 


Aucl how iulJ many a tale he knew 
Of tlie old warriors of Buecleuch; 

.And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s Strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice . hough weak. 
He thought, even yet, the sooth to spea^ 

• That if she loved the harp" to hear. 

Hr could rrtake music to her ear. * • ^ 

The humble boon was soon obtain’d; 

Tlrts aged Minstrel audience gain’d. 

Hut when he reach’d tlie room of stale, 

Where she, with all her ladies, sate. 

Perchance he wish’d liis boon denied : 

For when to tune his harp he tried, 

His trembling hand had lost tlie ease 
Which marks security to please; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 

Came wildering o’er his aged brain - - 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him tinie g 
Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
lie could recal an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It ^as not framed for village churls, 

Hut for high dames and mighty earl£>; * 
He had play’d # it to King Charles the Good, 
When he kept court in Holy rood ; 
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And much he wish’d, yet fear’d to try 
The long-fo.'gottei^ melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 

And an uncertain warbling made. 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 
Bu^when he taught the measure wild, 
The old man raided his face, and smiled 
^nd lifrbttfn’d up4iis faded eye, * 

With all a poet’s ecstacy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along : 
The present scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 
Cold diffidence and age’s frost. 

In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void. 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 

’T was thus the Latest Minstrel, sung. 



THE 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

CANTO FIBST. 


I, 

The feast was over in Branksome tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower; 

Her bower, that was guarded by word and by spell 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Maria shield us well ! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

II. 

The tables were drawn, it was id 1 esse all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire,* 
Loiter’d through tlfe lofty hall, 

Or crowded round the ample fire. 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chace, 

Lay stretch’d upon the rushy floor, 

And uiged, in dreams, the forest-race, 

From Teviot-sione to Eskdale-moor. 

Nine -and -twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Bran&some-Hall ; 



^ A 


the lay or 


| C INTO 


Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
1 brought tlierti their stecds»from bower to stall; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tali' 

Waited duteous on them all : 

They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to trie bold Buccleueli. 

•V '- ,v ' . 

Ten of them were; slieathed in steel, 

With belted swotd, and spur on lied *. 

They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest, 

With corslet laced, 

Pillow’d on buckler cold and bard ; 

They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barr’d. 

V. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-cfiad men, 
Waited*the beck of the warders ten ; 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barb’d with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow ; 

A hundred more fed free in stall 

Such was the custom of Branksome-Hall. 

•v • 

m 

Vhy do these steeds stand jeady dight? 

Ijjpvatch these waiters arm’d, by night?— 
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Fliey watch to hear tJje blood -hound baying; 

They watch to hear the war-horn Ijfaying; 

To see St George’s red cross streaming. 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming: 

They watch, against Southern force and guile. 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers, 

• Threaten Branksome’s lordly tow ers, 

From Wark worth, or NawoYth, or merry CrfUsle. 

VII. 

Such is the custom of Pranksorne-IIall.— 

Many a valiant knightls here; 

Hut he, the chieftain of them all, 

Ifis sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Heside his broken spear. 

Hards long shall tell, 

I low Lord W alter fell ! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furies of the Border war; 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances glejm, and falchions redden, 

And heard the slogan’s 1 deadly yell — 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

VIII. 

Gan piety the discord heal, 

Or staunch the death-leud’s enmity ? 

( l$n Chrislftm lore, can patriot zeal, 

Gan loVe of blessed charity? 
lYo l vainly to each holy shrine, * 

In mutual pilgrimage they drew; 

9 s 

, ' The war-cry, or gathering wer d of a Border claa. ■ 

I 
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Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own*red falchions slew 
While Cessford owns the rule of Gar, 
While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughter'd chiefs, the mortal jar, 

The havoc of the feudal war. 

Shall never, never be forgot I 

r * 

IX. 

In sorrow o’er Lord Walter’s bier 
The warlike foresters had bent; 

And many a flower, and many a tear, 

Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent : 
But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropp’d nor flower nor tear! 
Vengeance, deep-brooding. o’er the slain, 
Had lock’d the source of softer woe; 

And burning pride, and high disdain, 
Forbade the rising tear to flow; 

Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp’d from the nurse’s knee - 
a And, if I live to be a man. 

My father’s death revenged shall be!» 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To 6ew the infant’s kindling cheek. 

X* 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, 
v f/ung Margaret o’er her slaughter’d sire, 
And wept in wild despair. * 

9* not alone the^Jbittef tear 
filial grief stip plied ; 
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% • 

For hopeless love, and anxioifti fear. 

Had lent their mingled tide: 

Nor in her mother’s alter’d ftye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, ’gainst her father’s elan, 
With £ar in arms had| stood, 

When Mathouse-burn.to Melrose r^in. 
All purple with their blocyl^; 

And well she knew her mother dr^ad, * 
llcfore Lord Cranstoun she should wed. 
Would see her on her dying bed. 

XI • 

Of noble race the Ladve eanie; 

Jler father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethune’s line of Picardxe: 
lie learn’d the art that none may name. 
In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

Men said, he changed liis mortal frame 
lly feat of magic mystery ; 

For when, in studious mood, he paced 
St Andrew’s cloister’d hall, 

His form no darkening shadow traced. 
Upon the sunny wall! 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair, 

'cm to lie^bidding she could bow 
The viewless forms of air. 

And now she sits in secret bower. 

An old 1 1 ord ‘David’s western tower. 
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And listens* to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets round. 

Is it the roar of Tevictt’s tide, 

That chafes against the scaur’s 1 red side? 

U it the wind, that swings the oaks ? 

Is it the echo from the rocks?, 

WliSt may it be,. the heavy sound, 

That moaijs old Branksome’s turrets round ? 

* t * * 

XIII. 


Ai the sullen, moaning sound, 

The ban-dogs bay and howl *, 

And. from the turrets round, 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight 
Swore that a storm w as near, 

And looked forth to view the night; 
15ut the night was still and clear! 

XIV. 

From the sound of Te viol’s tide, 

Chafing with the iflounlain's side, 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 
Frohi the sullen echo of the rock, 

From the voice of the coming storm, 
4Tli® Lad ve knew it w'ell ! 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 
And he call’d on the Spirit of the Fell. 

XV. 


RIVER SPIRIT. 

c Sleep’st thou, brother ?» * 




1 Scaur, a )g?ecipitflus hank of earth 
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•THE LAST MINSTREL. 


MOUNTAIN SPIRIT.* 

— u Brother, nay — 

On my hills the moon-bean^ play 
From Craig -cross to Skelfliill-pen, 

By every rill, in every glen, 

Merry elves their morricj? pacing. 

To aerial minstrelsy, • 

Fmerald rings on brown heath tracing 
Trip it deft and mtfrrily. * * 

IJp, and mark their nimble feet! 

Up, and list their music sweet !» 

XVI? 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

« Tear* of an imprison’d maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream; 

Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 
Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 
Tell me, thou who view’st the stars, 

When shall cease these feudal jars? 

What shall be the maiden’s fate? 

Who shall b# the maiden’s mate?» 

XVIJ. 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

u Arthur’s slow wain his course doth Mill, 
lu utter darkness round the pole; 

The Northern Bear low r ers black and grim ; 
Jl)rion » spudded belt is dim ; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far, # 

Shimmers through mist each plaftet star ; 

111 may I*read tlieir high decree! 

But no kind influence dfjgn they showei^** 
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[CAKTO I 


l(5 

On Teviot’a tide, and liranksome’s tower, 

Till pride be quell’d, and love be free.w 

XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceast, 

And the heavy sound was still: — 

U died on the fiver’s breast, ‘ 

It‘died on the side of the hill. 

Ihit round Lord David’s tower 
9 The sound still floated near ; 

For it rung in ’he Ladye’s bower, 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 

She raised her statMy head, 

And her heart throbb’d high with pride: — 
« Your mountains shall bend, 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our focman’s bride !» 

XIX. 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer lay, 

And, with jocund din, among them all, 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

And round the hall, right merrily, 

In mimic foray 1 rode. 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old, 
Share in his frolic gambols bo* 3, 

Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould, 

* Were stubborn as the steel they wore! 


1 Foray predatory inroad. 
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t 

For the gray warriors prophesied, 

How die brave boy, in future war. 
Should tame the unicorn’s pride, 

Exalt the crescent and the star . 1 

* 

The Ladye forgot her purpose high. 

One moment— and no more; t ^ 

One moment gazed with a* mother’s Vv, , 
As she paused at the arched door : 
Then, from amid the armed train, 

She call’d to her William •f Deloraine. 


XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e’er couch’d Border lance by klfee : 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras nn 
Blindfold he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds 
Had balfled Percy’s best blood-hounds: 

In Eske, or Lid del, fords were none. 

But he would ride them, one by one; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride ; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight , or matin prime : 
Steady of heart and stout of hand, 

As ever drov^ prey from Cumberland; 
Fivt times outlaw’d had he been, 

By England’s king and Scotland’s queen. 

1 AlluJing to the armorial hearings of the Scotts and Car 
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XXII. 

u Sir Will ian^ of Delorairic, good at need,- 
Mount tliec on the wiglitest steed ; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride. 

Until you cony* to fair Twecdside; 

And in Melrose’s holy pile 

Seek thou the Monk of St Mary’s aisle. 

4 1 Greet flic fatlieJ* well from me; 

Say, th« r *t the fated hour is come, 

And to-night he shall watch with thee. 

To win the treasure of the tomb : 

For this will be St Michael’s night, 

And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 
And the cross of bloody red, 

WiirpoinTto the grave of the Mighty Dead. 

XXIII. 

a What lie gives thee, see thou keep, 

Stay not thou for food or sleep: < 

Be it scroll or be it hook, 

Into it, Knight, thou must rfbt look ; 

If tjiou readest thou art lorn ! 

Better thou hadst ne’er been born.?’ 

# XXIV. 

u O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed, 
Which drinks of the Teviot c^eaf ! 
lire break of day,» tlie Warrior ’gan say, 1 
• « Ag^in will I be here : 

And safer by none may thy grand be done, 
Than, noble daine, # by me ; 
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Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Wer’t my neck-verse at Hairihee.w 1 

• XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the .steep descent lie*past, 

Soon cross’d the sounding barbican , 7 
And soon the Teviot side he wonf’t 

> f 

Eastward the wooded path he rode, 
Green hazels ^o’er his basnet nod; 

He past the Peel 3 of Goldiland, 

And cross’d old BorthwickV roaring* slran 
Dimly he view’d the Moat-hill’s jnound , 
Where Druid shades still flitted round : 

In Hawick twinkled many a light; 

Behind him soon they set in night ; 

And soon he spurred liis courser keen, 
Beneath the towiVof Hazel cUctn. 


XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark ; — 
« Stand, ho! thoft courier of the dark. » 
a For Branksome, ho !» the knight rejoin’d, 
And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turn’d him now from Teviotside 
And, guided by the tinkling rill, 
Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gain’d the moor at Horseliehiil ; 

* Hainbe c, tlie place of executing the Border marauders, at 
isle. The ncck-vcrsc is the heginuingof the 5ist psalm, Miserere 
tc. ancicpfly read by criminals claiming the benetii of clergy. 
a Barbican , the defence of the ourtr gate^f a feudal castle. 

3 Peel, a Border tower. • 
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Broad on the left before Inui lay, 

For many a mile the Homan way . 1 
XXVII. 

A moment now he slaA’d his speed. 

A moment breathed his panting steed. 

Drew saddle-girth and c orslet band. 

And loosed in tfie sheatli his brand. 

•tin Minfo-crngs tile moon-beams glim. 

Where Barnhill how’d his bed of flint : 

Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 

Where falcons hapg their giddy nest, 

’Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many ajieague liis prey could spy ; 

Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne. 

The terrors of the robber’s horn ; 

€ "Jiffs, which, for many a later year. 

The warbling Doric reed rjinti hear. 

When some sad swain shall teach tbe grove*. 
Ambition is no cure for love! £ 

XXVITI 

Lnchallenged, thence past Aclorai nc 
Totmrient Riddel’s fair domain, 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 

I town from the lakes did raving come, 
Cresting each wave with tawny foam, 
hike the mane of a chesnut steed. 

In vain ! no torrent, deep or bfbnd, 

, Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

% * XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, * 
^nrl the water Broke o’er the saddle-bow ; 

ancient Roman road, crossin$yhroii{;l#|iart nl lloxhurftlisl*) 
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Above the foaming tide, l ween, 

Sc arce half the charter’s neck -.was seen ; * 

For he was barded 1 from coufnter to tail, 

And the rider was armed complete in mail : 
Never heavier man and horse 
Stetnm’d a midnight torrents force. 

The warrior's very plume*, I say, 

Was daggled by the dashing sp/ry; s 
Yet, through good heart, and our Ladye’s grace. 
At length he gain’d the landing place. 

XXX. 

* 

Now how den Moor the march-man won, 

And sternly shook his plumed head, 

As glanced liis eye o’er TIalidon ; ? 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
< >f that unhallow’d morn arose, 

When first the Scott and Car were foes: 

When royal James beheld the fray, 

Prize to till victor of the day; 

When Home and Douglas, in the van, 

Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 

Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood deaf 
Beck’d on dark Elliot’s Border spear. 

XXXI. 

I n bitter mood he spurred fast, 

A^id soon Ae hated heath was past: 

And far beneath, in lustre wan, 

Old Melrose rose, and fair Tw^eed rAn : 

• Babied* or barbed, — applied lo a horse accoutred with defensive 
armour. £ , 

- //e/n/on-/////, on jdjicii the battle ol Melrose was fon^lA 
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Like some tall rock, with lichens gray, 

Itose, dimly hftige, the dark Abbaye. 

When Hawick he pass’d, had curfew rung, 
Now midnight lauds 1 were in Melrose sung. 
The sound, upon the fitful gale, 

In solemn wise did rise and fail^ 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 

1$ jyakenW'b'y the winds alone. 

but when Melrose he reach’d, ’t was silence all 

He meetly stable^ his steed in stall, 

And sought the convent’s lonely wall. 


Here paused the harp : and with its swell 
The master’s fire and courage fell : 
Dejectedly, and low, he bow’d, 

And gazing timid on the crowd, 

He seem’d to seek, in every eye, 

If they approved his minstrelsy; 

And, diffident of present praise, 

Somewhat he spoke of former days, 

And how old age, and wandering long, 
Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 


Tfce Duchess, and her daughters fair. 
And every gentle lad ye there, 

Each after each, in due degree, 

Dave praises to his melody; *> 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 
And jnuoli they long’d the rest to hear. 
Encouraged thus, the aged Man, 

\fter meet rest, agjain began. 

tiffs. Hit' midnight SCI vice of the Caijjplir church. 
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CANTO SECOND. 

I. 

If thou wouJdsl view fair Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moon-light; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white: 

When the cold light’s uncertain showc 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of e£>on and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s gYavc. 
Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St David’s ruin’d pile; 

And^home returning, soothly swear, 

W as never scene 90 sad and fair ! 

» 

* Ik 

Short halt did Delorain# mal^ there; 

Little reck’d he of the scene 90 fair: 
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With dagger’s hilt, on the wicket strong, 
lie struck full lipid, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 
u Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late?» — 
« From Brankson^p I,» the warrior cried ; 

And strait the wicket open’d wide;! 

For Branksome’s chiefs had in battle stood, 

Tl fenccFllie rights of fair Melrose; 

And lands and livings, many a rood. 

Had gifted the dirine for their souls’ repose. 
. III. 

Bold Delorainc his errand said; 

The porter bent his humble head ; 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod. 

And noiseless step, the path he trod : 

The arched cloisters, far and wide. 

Bang to the Warrior’s clanking stride; 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He enter’d the cell of the ancient priest. 

And lifted his barred aventaylej 1 
To bail the Monk of St Mary’s aisle. 

* IV, 

m 

a The Ladye of Branksome greets thee by me; 

Says, that the fated hour is come, 

And that to-night I shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tornb^> — 

From sackcloth couch the Monk arose, 

With tQ&l his stiffen’d limbs he rear’d ; 

A hundred years had flung their snows 
his thin locks andjloating beard. 

Aventayle*, visor of the helmet. 
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* 

V. 

And strangely on the Knight look’d he, 

And his blue eyes gleam’d wild and wide; 

‘ u And, darest thou, Warrior! seek to see 
What heaven and hell alike \\<jiild hide? 

My breast, in heft of iron pent, % 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn, 

For threescore years, in penance spent, % 

My knees those flinty stones have worn ; 

Yet all too little to atone 
For knowing what should ne’er be known. 
Wouldst thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie, 

Yet w ait thy latter end with fear — 

Then, daring Warrior, follow me!» 

VI. 

« Penance, Father, will I none; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When I ride on a Harder foray : 

Ollier prayer can I none; 

So speed me my errand, and let in6*be gon* « 

VII. 

kgain on the Knight look’d the Churchman old, 
And again he sighed heavily; 

?or he liaj hiniselftieen a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long since by, 
Whenjiis limbs were^strong^ and his courage w as 
|high:— 

' VOL. I. 
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Now, slow and faint, lie led the way, 

Where, cloistered round, the garden lay; 

The pillar'd ardhes were over tlieur head, 

And beneath ilieir feet were the bones of the dead* 

VIII. 

« 

Spreading herbs, aqd flowerets bright, 

Glisten’d wjtji the dew of night; 

Nbf hcrb/rior floweret, glisten’d there, 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 

The Monk gazed 1 *ng on the lovely moori, 

Then into the wight he looked forth; 

And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start; 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, hy the streamers that shot so bright, 

That spirits were riding the northern light. 

IX. 

c 

By a^steel-elenched postern door, 

They enter’d now r the chancel tall ; 

The darken’d roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, and light, and small : 

The key-stone, that lock’d each ribbed aisle, 

Was a fleur-de-lis, or a quatrc-feuille; 

The corbells 1 were carved grotesque and grim; 

And th(* pillars, with cluster’d shafts so trim, 

s 

' Corbells , the projections ^rom which the arches spring usually 
rut in a fantastic face,4)r mask. < 
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With base and with capital flourish’d around, 
seem’d bundles oHanccs which garlands* liad hound. 

• X. 

Kiill many a sculeheon and banner,, yiven, 

Shook to the cold niglit-wind of heaven, 

Around the screened altar’s pale; 

\rid there the dying lamps did burn, 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

J gallant chief of Otterburne ! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale! 

L) fading honours of the dead ! 

D high ambition, lowly laid ! 

XL 

Hie moon on the cast oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
^vvixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Shew’d many a prophet, and many a saint, 

Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, lgs Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moon-beam kiss’d the holy pane, 

And thi^ew on the pavement a*bloody stain. 
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r lhe\ sate then" clown on a marble stone, 

•> « 

A Scottish monarch slept below ; 

Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone — 
k 1 v\ as not always a man of woe ; 

For Pgynim countries 1 have trod, 

And fought heneatfi the Cross of God : 

strafige to my* eyes thine arms appeal*, 

And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 

xnr 

u In these far climes, it Avas my lot 
To meet the Avond’rous Michael Scott ; 

A wizard of such dreaded fame, 

That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 

Him listed his magic wand to Avave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame! 

Some of his skill he taught to me; 

And, Warrior, I could say to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 

And bridled the Tweed Avilb a curb of stone: 
lint to speak them were a deadly sin ; 

And for having but thought them my heart within, 
A treble penance must be done* 

XIV 

« When Michael lay on his dying bed, 

His conscience was awakened ; # 

Me bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to fome with speed : 

J was in Spain when the morSing rose, 
but 1 stood by hit bedsore evening close. 
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The words may not again l)t; said 
That lit* spoke* to me*, on death -bed laid ; 

They would rend this Abbaye’s rnasfcy nave 
And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

XV. 

<t 1 swore to bury his Mighty Book, 

Tlmt never mortal might therein look; 

And never to tell where it was hid, * • 

Save at his Chief of Branksomes need ; 

And when that need was past and o’er. 

Again the volume to restore. # 

I buried him on Sr Michael’s night, 

When the bell toll’d one, and the moon was brigh 
And I dug his chamber among the dead, 

When the floor of the chancel was stained red, 

That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 

And scare the fiends from the Wizard’s grave*. 

XVI. 

It was a night of woe and dread, 

When Michael in the tomb I laid! 

Strange sounds along the chancel past, 

The banners waved without a blasts 

— Still spoke the Monk, when ,the bell tolled one 1 

T tell you, that a braver man 

Than William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Against a foe ne’^r s purr’d a steed ; 

Yet sonftrwhat was lie chill’d with dread, 

And his hair did bristle upon bis head. 

KVII. 

“ Lo, Warrior! now, the Ci f oss c/ Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 
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Within it burns a wondcrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night: 

That lamp shallibnrn miquenchably, 

Until the eternal doom shall be.w — 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone, 
Which the blood $ Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a secret nook ; 

An iron bar djje Warrior took ; 

Ana the Mftmk made* a sign, with his wither’d hand, 
The grave s huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With heating heart to the task he went; 
llis sinewy frame o’er the grave-stone bent ; 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from liis blows, like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength, 

That lie moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you had been there to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously, 

Stream’d upward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof! 

1N0 garth] y flame blazed e’er so bright: 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light ; 

And, issuing from the tomb, 

Showed the Monk’s cowl, and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-brow’d Warrior’s mail, 

And kiss’d his waving plume. 

XIX. 

Before their eyes the \^sard lay, 

As if he had not been deaa a day. 

$ 
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His hoary beard in silver roll’d. 

He seem’d some seventy winters old ; 

A palmer’s amice wrapp’d him round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound. 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 

His left baud held his Hook of Might; 

A silver cross was in hie right; • 

The lamp was placed beside Jus knee : 
High and majestic was Ins look, * 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face; 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 

XX. 

Often had William of Deloraine 
Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, 

And trampled down the warriors slain, 

And neither known remorse or awe; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own’d ; 

His breath came thick, his head swam round, 
When this strange scene of death he snv . 
Bewilder’d and unnerved he stood, 

And the priest pray’d fervently and loud ■ 

With eyes averted prayed he; 

He might not endure the sight to see 
Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXI. 

And when the priest his death-prayer had pray’d, 
Thus unto Deloraine he said:— 

“Now speed thee wl^rthou hast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue; 
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For those, thou mayst not look upon, 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone !» — 
Then Deloraine,4n terror, took* 

From the cold hand the Mighty Book. 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound: 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frown’d; 
But the* glare of the sepulchral light, 

Perchance, hgd dazzled the Warrior’s sight. 

XXII. 

When the huge stone sunk o’er the tomb, 

The night return’d itudoublc gloom, 

For the moon had gone do wn, and the stars were fe w 
And as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain, 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

’Tis said, as through the aisles they past, 

They heard strange noises on the blast; 

And through the cloister-galleries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 
Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of than ; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

1 cannot tell how the truth may be; 

J say the tale as ’t was said to me. 

XXIII. 

« Now, hie thee hence, » the Father said, 
t( And wh^i we are on deathbed laid, 

0 may* our dear Ladye, and%*get St. John, 
Forgive our souls for ihejieed we have done 
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The Monk return’d him to liis cell, 

And many a prayer and penance sped; 
)Vhen the convent met at the infonlide bell— 
The Monk of St Mary’s aisle was dead! 
Before the cross was the body laid, 

With hands clasp’d fast, as if still he pray’d. 

* 

• XXIV. * 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind,* 
And strove his hardihood to find : 

He was glad when he pass’d the tombstones gray. 
Which girdle round the fair Abbaye; 

For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 

Felt like a load upon his breast; 

And liis joints, with nerves of iron twined. 
Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fain was he when the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray; 

He joy’d to see the cheerful light, 

And lie said Ave Mary as well as he might. 

, XXV. 

The sun had brighten’d Cheviot gray, p 
The sun had brighten’d the Carter’s* side, 

And soon beneath the rising day 
Smiled Branksome Towers and Teviot tide. 

The wild birds told their warbling tale, 

And waken’<ievery flower that blows; 

And peeped forth the Violet pale, 

And spread her brajst the mountain rpse; 

,# A mountain on the hordcr % of England, above Jed burg 
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And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler thanrtlie violet pale, 

Slie early left her f slecpless bed. 

The fairest maid of Teviotdale. 

I XXVI. 

Why does fair Margajr'l so early awake, 

And don her # kirtle so liastilie ; 

AndtYie silken knots, Which in hurry she would make 
Why tremble her slender finders to tie; 

Why does she stop, and look often around, 

As she glides dnw n the secret stair; 

And why does she pal t lie shaggy blood-hound, 

As he rouses him up from his lair; 

And though she passes the postern alone, 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown ? 

XXVII. 

The Lad ye steps in doubt and dread, 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 

The Lad ye caresses the rough blood-hound, 

Lest his voice should waken the <mstle round ; 

The watchman’s bugle is not blown, 
for he was her foster-father’s son; 

And she glides through the greenwood at dawn o 
light, 

To meet Baron Ilenry, her own true Knight. 

XXVIII. 

J1ie Knight and Ladye favp are met, 

And under the hawthorn>djpughs are set. 

A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneatl# the fiawtliorn green. 
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He was stalely, and young*, and tall, 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall: 

And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 
Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 

Wheh the half sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribband prest ; 

When her blue eyes tlicir secret told, * 
Though shaded by her locks of gchj — 

Where would you find the peerless fair, 

With Margaret of Dranksomc might compare 

XXIX. 

• 

And now, fair dames, mctliinks l see 
You listen to my minstrelsy; 

Your waving locks ye backward throw, 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow : — 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale, 

Of two true lovers in a dale; 

And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove; 
Swore, he might at her feet expire, 

But never* never cease to love; 

And how she blush’d, and how she sigh’d, 
And, half consenting, half denied. 

And said that she would die a maid;— 

Yet, might the bloody feud be stay’d, 

Ilcnry of Cranstoun, and only he, 

Margaret ctf Branksome’s choice should be. 

* XXX 

Alas ! fair dam<^$our hopes are vain ! 

My harp has lost the enchanting strain ; 
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Its lightness would my age reprove : 

My hairs ar*; gray, my limbs arc old, 

My heart is ticad, my veins are cold : 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss’d o’er by eld. 

The Baroq’s Dwarf his courser held, 
t w And Held his crested helm and spear: 

That Dwarf was scarcely an earthly man, 

If the tales were true, that of him ran 
Through all the border, far and near. 

Twas said, when the Huron a-huntiug rode 
Through Beedsdale's glens, hut rarely trod, 

Tie heard a voiee ery, « Lost! lost ! lost!” 
And, like tennis-ball by racquet toss’d, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three, 

Made from the gorse this elfin shape, 
Distorted like some dwarfish ape, 

And lighted at Lord Cranstoun’s knee. 
Lord Granstoun was some whit dismay’d ; 
’Tis said that five good miles he rade, 

• To rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four. 
And the Dwarf was first at the castle door. 

XXXII. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said : ^ 

This elfish Dwarf with the Baron staid ; 

• Littlejie ate, and less lutapoke, 

Nfcr mingled with the medial flock : 

And oft apart his arips he toss’d, 

• And often mutter’d, « Lost! lost ! lost !» 
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He was waspish, arcli, and liiherlie, 

But well Lord Cranstoun served he: 

And he of his service was full fain; 

For once he had been ta’cn or slain. 

An’ it had not been his mirystry. 

All between Home and Hermitage, % 

Talk’d of Lord Cranstoun’s* Goblin-Page. 

XXXIII. * 

For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 

And took with him this elvish Page, 

To Mary’s Chapel of thc;*Lo\ves : 

For there, beside our Lady’s lake, 

An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye of Branksome gather’d a band 
Of the best that would ride at her command ; 

The trysting place was Newark Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither amain, 

And thither came John of Thirlestane, 

And thither came William of Deloraine ; 

They were three hundred spears and three. 
Through I)ouglas-burn, up Yarrow stream, 
Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 

They eaine to St Mary’s lake ere day ; 

But the chapel was void, and the Baron aw r ay 
They burn’d the eliapel for very rage, 
Anc^cursed &ord Cr^nstoun’s Goblin-Page. 

\XXIV. # 

And now, in Rrai/ksome’s good green wood, 
As under the aged oak fce stood, 
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The Baron’s courser pricks his cars, 

As if a distant noise lie hears ; 

The Dwarf waves his long* lean arm on high, 
And signs to the lovers to part and fly ; 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret, through the hazel grove, 

Flew' like the startled cushat-dove:* 

The D\\Gfi'f the stirrup held and rein ; 

Vaulted the knight on his steed amain, 

And, pondering deep that morning’s scene, 
Bode eastward through the hawthorns green. 

While thus he pour’d the lengthen’d talc, 
The Minstrel’s voice began to fail : 

Full slyly smiled the observant page, 

And gave the wither’d hand of age 
A goblet, crown’d with mighty wine, 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine, 
lie raised the silver cup on high, 

And, while the big drop fill’d his eye, 

Pray’d God to bless the Duchess long, 

Aijd all who cheer’d a son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to see, 

How* long, how deep, how zealously, 

The precious juice the Minstrel quaff’d ; 

And he, embolden’d by the draught, 

Look’d gaily back to them, and^laugh’d. 

The cordial nectar of the bowl t 

Swelled his old veins, and cheer’d his soul ; 
AJighter, livelier prelu Jto^an, 

Hre thus his tale agajn began. 

• Wood-pipeon, 
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I. 

Ajnd said I that my limbs were old; 

And said I that my blood was cold. 

And that my kindly fire was fled. 

And my poor wither’d heart was dead. 

And that I might not sing of Lovc?~- 
How could I to the dearest theme. 

That ever w arm’d a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove! 
flow could 1 name Love’s very name. 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame! 

* II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed;* 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men bejpw, and saints above; 
Forlove is heaven, and heaven is love. 

Sq thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween. 
While, pondering deep the t#nder scene, 
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He rode through Branksome’s hawthorn green. 
But the Page shouted wild and shrill — 

And scarce his helmet could he don, 

When downward from the shady liill 
A stately knight caine pricking oil. 

That warrior’ s^steed, so dapple-gray, 

Wjfs dark with sweat, and splash’d with clay; 
His arpiour red with many a stain: 

* he seem’d in such a weary plight, 

As if he had ridden the live-long night; 

For it William of Deloraine. 

• IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the sunny beam, 
lie mark’d thc^ranc on the Baron’s crest; 

For his ready spear was in his rest. 

Few were the words, and stern and high. 
That mark’d the foemen’s feudal liate, 

For question fierce and proud reply, 

Gave signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very courser s .seem’d «to know 
That each was other’s mortal foe. 

And snorted fire, when wheel’d around, 

To give each knight his vantage ground. 

V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent; 

lie sigh’d a sigh, and pray’d^ prayer; 

The grayer was to his patron saint, 

The sigh was to his lap ye fair, 
fyout Deloraine nor sigh’d nor pray’d, 

Nor saint, noriady^ call’d to aid ; 
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But he stoop’d his lioad, and couch’d his spear, 
And spurr’d his steed to full career. 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud. 

VI. 9 

Stern was the dint the Borde rer lent! 

The stately Baron backwards bent? • 

Bent backwards to his horse’s tail. 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale; 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true, 

Into a thousand flinders flew. 

But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer’s mail ; 
Through shield, and jack, an<^ acton past, 

Deep in his bosom broke at last. — 

Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 

Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 

Hurl’d on a heap lay man and horse. 

The Baron onward pass’d his course; 

Nor knew — so giddy rolled his brain — 

His foe lay stretch’d upon the plain. 

VII. 

But when he rein’d his courser round, 

And saw liis foeman on the ground 
Lie senselAs as the bloody clay, 

He bade his Page to staunch the wound, 

And there beside *t he warrior stay, f 
And tend him in his doubtful state, . 

And* lead him to Branksbme $astle-gate: 
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His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 
uThis shalt thou do without delay ; 

No longer here myself may stay: 

Unless the svftfter J speed away, 

Short shrift wilj be at my dying day.» — 

i * * . VIII. 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode; 

The Gobiiii-Pagc behind abode; 

His Lord’s command he ne’er withstood. 
Though small his pleasure to do good. 

As the corslet off he took, 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Book ! 

Much he marvell’d, a knight of pride 
Like a book-bosom’d priest should ride: 

He thought not to search or staunch the wo mi 
Until the secret he had found. 

IX. 

The iron band, the iron, clasp, 

Resisted long the elfin grasp; 

Po v when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron band, 

Would not yield ‘to unchristen’d hand, 

Till he smear’d the cover o’er 
With the Borderer’s curdled fljt>re; 

A moment then the volume spread, 

An <T one short spell therein he read. 

It had much of glamour 1 might, 

Could make »ladj& seem a knight; 

1 Magical delusion 
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The cobwebs on a dungeon w^ll 
Seem tapestry in lordly ball; • 

« A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sliceling 1 seem a palace large, 

And youth seem age, and ag(f seem youth — 

All was delusion, nought \yas truth. • 

X. . 

lie had not read another spell, 

When oil his cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stretch’d him qii the plain, 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismay’d, 

And shook his huge and matted head; 

One word lie mutter’d, and no more — 

((Man of age, thou sinilcst sore!» 
fto more the Elfin Page durst try 
Into the wondrous Book to pry; 

The clasps, though smear’d with Christian gore*. 
Shut faster than they were before, 

He bid it undcitieatli his cloak. — 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 
l cannot tell, so mot I thrive; 

It was not given by man alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly himself he address’d 
To^lo liis nfhster’s high behest : 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse; 

He led him into Branksouie hall, 

Beiore the beards of tlJe wafrders all; 

^ A shepherd’s but. 
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And each did after swear and sa\ , 

There only pass’d a wain of l\ay. 
lie took him to Lord David’s tower, 

Even to the Ladye’s secret bower; 

And, but tha^strongcr spells were spread. 
Ar*d the door might not be opened. 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

••WliateT'r he did bf grama rye , 1 
Was always done maliciously; 

He filing the wariior on the ground, 

And flic blood well’d freshly from the won ml. 

XII. 

As he repass’d the outer court, 

He spied the fair young child at sport : 
lie thought to train him to the wood ; 

For, at a word, be it understood, 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 
Seem’d to the boy, some comrade gay 
Led him forth to the woods to play; 

On the draw -bridge the yst^rders stout 
S$\v a terrier and lurch$^£as$ing out. 

XIII. 

lie led the boy o’er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 

And liis own elvislrsliape he t<ft>k. 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 

He liad crippled the joints of the noble child; 
Or, with his fingers long and lean, 

Had strangled iiim fti fiendish spleen. 

1 Majjic. 
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But liis awful mother he had jn dread, 

And also his power was limited; 

So lie but scowl’d on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding cross’d, 
And laugh’d, and shoutec] 4* Lost! lost! lost!'* 

XIV. • •• 

Full sore amazed at the wondVous change, 
And frighten’d, as a child might be, 

At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of gram ary e. 

The child, amidst the forest bower, 

Stood rooted like a lily Mower; 

And when at length, with trembling pare. 
He sought to find where Branksome lay 
lie fear’d to see that grisly face 

Glare from some thicket on his way. 
Thus, starting oft, lie journey’d on, 

And deeper in the wood is gone, — 

For aye the more lie sought his way, 

The farthor still he went astray, — 

Until he heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound. 

XV. 

hark!*and hark! the deep-mouthed hark 
Gomes nigher jtill, and nigher; 

Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound, 

His tawny muzzle track’d the ground, 

And his red eye shot Bret 
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Soon as the wilder’d child saw he, 
lie flew at likn right furiofislie. 

I ween you would have seen with joy 
The bearing of the gallant boy, 

When, worthy*of his noble sire, 

IIis*\vet cheek glov’d ’twixt fear and ire! 

He faced jlie blobd-hound manfully, 

And heft his little bat on high; 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bay’d, 

Hut still in acMo spring; 

When dash’d an Archer through the glade. 
And when he saw the hound was stay’d, 
lie drew r his tough bow-string; 

But a rough voice cried, « Shoot not, lioy! 
Ho! shoot not, Edw ard — ’T is a boy ! » 

• XVI. 

The speaker issued from the w ood. 

And check’d his fellow’s surl^ mood, 

And quell’d the han-dog’s»irc : 

Ilc # was an English yeoman good, 

And bom in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow deer 
Five hundred feet him fro; 

With hand more true, and eye more clear. 
No archer bended how. # 

His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 
Setoff his sun-burnt five; 

OM England’s sign, St George’s cross, 
Hi^pfarret-cap did^jrace ; 

Hiajragle-horn Bung by his side, 

AR in a wolf-skin bald^jc tie<V, 
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And liis short faulchion, sharp; and clear, 

[lad pierced the throat of many a deer. 

XVII. 

His kirtle, made of forest grten. 

Reach’d scantly to his knee; 

And, at his belt, of arrowstkeen 
A furbished sheaf boredie; * 
liis buckler scarce in breadth a span, 

No larger fence had he ; 

He never counted him a njan, 

Would strike below the knee; 

His slacken’d bow was in his hand, 

And the leash, that was his blood-hound's baud. 


XVIII. 

lie would not do the fair child harm, 

Hut held him with his powerful arm. 

That he might neither fight nor flee; 

For when the Red-Cross spied be, 

The boy strove Jong and violently. 

«Now, by St Gcorge,» the archer cries, 
Edward, methinks we have a prize! 

This boy’s fair face, and courage free, 

Shew he is come of high degree.)) 

XIX. 

« Yes! 1 arn Some of high degree, 

F?>r lam the heir of bold Buccleuch ; 

And if thou dost riot set me free, * 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue! 

Fnr Walter of Harden *$lial|gcomc with speed, 
And William of Dcloraine, good at need, 

And every Sccflt froiA Esk to Tweed ; 
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And, if thop dost not let me go, 

Despite tliymrrows, and thy bow, 

I ’ll have thee hanged to feed the crow !>» 

»■ XX. 

<i Qr a mercy, for thy good will, fair hoy! 

My mind was diver set so high; 

« tBut if rifou art chief of such a clan, 

And art the son of such a man, 

And ever contest to thy command, 

Our wardens had need to keep good order: 
My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou ’It make them work upon the border. 
Meantime, be pleasecHtg^ome with me, 

For good Lord Dacre slialt thou see; 

I think our work is well begun, 

When we have taken thy father’s son.»— 

XXI. 

Although the child was led away, 

In Braiiksome still he seemed to stay, 

For so the Dwarf his part did play; 

And in the shape of that young boy, 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinched, and beat, and overthrew ; 

Nay, some of them he well nigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silked tire, 

7 *i 

And^as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 

He lighted the match of his bandelier, 1 
And woefully scorched the hackbutteer.* 

* j Bandelier, beltVor carrying ammunition. 

* Hackbutteer , musketeer* * 
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It may be hardly thought or said, 

The mischief that the urchin made, 

Till many of the castle guess’d, # 

That the young Baron was possess’d ! 

XXII. t 

Well I ween, the charm he l^eld • 

^l he noble Ladye had soon diSpell’d ; t 
But she was deeply busied tllen 
To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wonder’d to find him lie, 

On the stone threshold retcliVl along; 
She thought some spir it of the sky 

Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong; 
Because, despite her precept dread, 

Perchance he in the Book had read ; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood, 

And it was earthly steel and wood. 

XXIII. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 

And with a chaiym she staunch’d the blood ; 
She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : , 
No longer by his couch she stood ; 

But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And wash’d it from the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er. 
William of Deloraine, in trance, 

Where’er sh& turn’d it round and round, 
Twisted as if she gall’d his wound. , 
Then to her maidens she did say, 

That he should be whole man and sound, 
Within the course of a ni^ht and day. 
vol. i. * 3 
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Full long she toil’d; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout atid true. 

XXIV. 

So pass’d the day— ^tlie evening fell, 

T was near the time of curfew bell; 

•The air was mild, the wind was calm, 

Th^ stream was smooth, the dew was balifi ; 
F’en the rude* watchman, on the tower, 
Knjoy’d and bless’d the lovely hour, 

Far more fair Margaret loved and bless’d 
The hour ofeilence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone; 
Touch’d a wild note, and, all between, 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green. 
Her golden hair stream’d free from band, 
Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 

XXV, 

Is yon the star, o’er Penchryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, sptffedding broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night? 

Is yon red glare the western star? — 

O, ’t is the beacon-ablaze of^war ! 

Scarce could she draw' her tiglitenod breath, 
for well she knew tfee fire of death! 

XXVI. 

The Warctor vidVd it blazing strong, § 

And blew fiis war-note loud arid long, 
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Till, at the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, wood, and river, rang around. 

The blast alarm’d the festal hall, 

And startled forth the warriors all ; 

Far downward, in the castle-yafd, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared, 

And helms and plumes, confusedly t^pss 
Were in the blaze half-seen, half-lost* 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

XXVII. * 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was redden’d by the torches’ glare, 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud. — 
a On Pcnchryst glows a bale 1 of fire, 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire ; 
Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout! 

Mount, mount for^Branksome, 2 every man ! 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 

That ever are true and stout. — 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale; 

For, when they see the blazing bale, 

Elliots and Armstrongs never fail. — 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life! 

And wyrn the^arden of the strife. — 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, # 
Our kin, and clan, and friends to raise.*! — 

Bole, Leacon-faggot. • q 

Mount for Branksome , was the gathering word of the Srotts. 
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f 

Fair Margaret, from tlie turret head. 

Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread, 

While loud the harness rang, 

As to theif seats, with clamour dread, 

• The ready. horsemen sprang ; 
Andjtrampling hoofs, and iron coats, 

An3 leader’s Voices, mingled notes, 

And out ! and out ! 

In hasty route, 

The horsoiiien gallop’d forth ; 

Dispersing to the south to scout. 

And east, and west, and north, 

To view their coming enemies, 

And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Awaked the need-fire’s 1 slumbering brand, 
And ruddy blush’d the heaven ; 

For a sheet of flame, frpm the turret high, 
Waved like a blood-flag on the sky, 

All flaring and uneven. 

And soon a score of fires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen ; 
Each with warlike tidings fraught; 

Each from each the signal caught ; 

Each after each they glanced to sifjit, 
stars arise upon the night, 
v They gleam’d on many a dusky ta™ 2 
Haunted by the lonely earn; 3 
• # 

' 1 Need-firc,Jbcacor. 3 Tam , a mountain lake. 

J Scotti^ eagle. 
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On many a cairn’s 1 gray pyramid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hfd ; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, # 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law; 

And Lothian heard the llegent’s^rder, 

That all should bowne 2 them for the Border. 


. XXX 

The livelong night in Branks&me rang* 

The ceaseless sound of steel ; 

The castle-bell, with backward clang 
Sent forth the larum peal ; « 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 

Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower; 

Was frequent heard the changing guard, 
And watchword from the sleepless ward ; 
While, wearied by the endless din. 
Blood-hound and ban dog yelled within. 

XXXI. 

• 

The noble Dame, amid the broil. 

Shared the gray Seneschal’s high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile; 

Cheer’d the young knights, and council sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 

Nor of bis numbers knew they aught, 

Nor in what time the Jxuce he sought m 
Soi|ie said, that there were thousands ten, 
An4 others ween’d that it was naught 


Cairn, a pile of stones. 


Bowne? make really. 
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Hot 1 .even Clans, or Tynedale men. 

Who caree to gather in black -mail ; 1 
And Lidcfesdale, with small avail. 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 

So pass’d tlje anxious night away. 

And welcome was the peep of day. 

CeasiA) the high sound — the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song; 

And marvel much, in helpless age. 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend — no daughter dear, 

His wandering toil to share and cheer; 

No son, to be his father’s stay, 

And guide him on the rugged way ? 

« Ay, once he had — but he was dead !» — 

Upon the harp he stoop’d his head. 

And busied himself the strings withal. 

To hide the tear that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, soft and slow, 

Arose a father’s notes of^woe. 


* Protection-money exacted by freebooters 
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Sweet Tcviot! on thy silver ikle 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore; 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill. 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born* 
Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed. 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 

II. 

4 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earliest course was doom’d to know : 
And, darker asfcit downward bears, 

Is staiifU with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide ha6 ebb’d with me* 

It stiU reflects to Memory’s eye 
Th^ hour, my brave, my oply boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
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Why, when the volleying musket play’d 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ! — 

Enough — he died the death of fame; 

Enough — h.? died with conquering Graeme. 

• . 111 . 

No weaver Border dale and fell 

Full wide and far was terror spread ; 

For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 

The frighten’d flocks and herds were pent 
Beneath the peel’s rude battlement ; 

And maids and matrons dropp’d the tear, 
While ready warriors seized the spear. 

From Branksome’s towers, the watchman’s eye 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy, 

Which, curling in the rising sun, 

Shew’d southern ravage was begun. 

IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried — 

• «Prepare ye all for blows and blood 1 
Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 

Comes wading through the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock ; 

It was but last St Barhabrigkt 

They sieged him a whole summer nf|;ht, 

Bfct fled at morning; ^cll they knew, 

IiCvain be never twang’d the yew. ^ 

Right sharp Jias keen the evening showqr, 
That drove Him from his Liddel tower; 
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And, by my faith, » the gate-ward said, 

«1 think ’twill prove a Warden-^aid.n 1 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy nag, 

1 That through a bog, from hag to h»g,* 

Could bound like any Uillliope stag. 

It bore his wife and children twain; 

A lialf-clothed serf 3 was all their train. 

Ills wife, stout, ruddy, and flark-brow’d, 

Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 

Laugh’d to her friends among the crowd, 
lie w r as of stature passing tall, 

But sparely form’d, and lean withal; 

A battered morion on his brow; 

A leathern jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung; 

A Border axe behind was slung; 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length, 

Seem’d newly dyed with gore; 

His shafts and bow, of wondcrous strength* 

Ilis hardy partner bore. 

VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings *f the English foe : 
uBelfcd Will Howard is marching here, 

And hot Lord Dual?, with many a speaf, 

# ^ An inroad commanded by tkc Warden in person. 

2 Tlie broken ground in a bog. , 3 Bondsman. 
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And all the German hackbut-men , 1 
Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They crossed the Liddel at curfew hour, 

And burnt my little lonely tower; 

The fiend receive their souls therefor! 

It had not been burnt this year and more. 
Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing bright, 

Served fo guide jne on my flight; 

But I was chased the live-long night. 

Black John of \keshaw, and Fergus Graeme, 
Full fast upon my traces came, 

Until I turn’d at Priesthaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog, 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright — 

I had him long at high despite, 

He drove my cows last Fastern’s night. » 

VII. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast hurrying in, confirm’d the tale; 

As far as they could judge by ken, 

Three hours would bring to Teviot’s strand 
• Three thousand armed Englishmen. — 
Meanwhile, full many a warlike band, 
From Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade, 

Came in, their Chief’s defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste, 
There was pricking o’er nftior and lea, 

He that was last at the trysting place 

•Was but lightly held of his gay ladye. 

% 

3 Musketeers. ^ 
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VIII. 

From fair St Mary’s silver wave£ „ 

From dreary Gamcscleugh’s dusky heigh t, 
His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Array’d beneath a banner bright. 

The treasured fleur-de-luce he claims , 

To wreathe his shield, since royal James, 
Encamp’d by Fala’s mossy wave, * 1 
The proud distinction grateful g^ve, 

For faith ’mid feudal jars ; 

Wliat time, save Thirlestan^ alone, 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars; 

And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 

Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne; 
Hence his high motto shines revealed — 
it Ready, aye ready, » for the field. 

IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steel’d, 

With many a moss-trooper, came on; 

And azure in a golden field, 

The stars and crescent graced his shield, 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 

Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 
And wide round haunted Castle-0 wer; 

High over Borth wick’s mountain flood 
His wgod-emlfosom’d mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen, so (leep below, t 

Thir T herds of plundered England low, 

Hit bold retainers’ daily food, 

Aid bought with danger,*blo\frs, and blood. 
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Marauding chief! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight; 

Not even tile Flower of Yarrow’s charms, 

In youth, might tame liis rage for arms; 

And still, in $ge, he spurn’d at rest, 

And still his brows the helmet press’d, 

Albeit the blanched locks below 
^ Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow : 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before th« : r fathers band; 

A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand. 

X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band, 

Came trooping down the Todshawhill; 

By the sword they won their land, 

And by the sword they hold it still. 

Harken, Ladye, to the tale, 
flow thy sires won fair Eskdale. — 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 

The Beattisons were his vassals there. 

The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood, 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude; 
High of heart, and haughty of word, 

Little they reck’d of a tame liege lord. 

The Earl to fair Eskdale came, 

Homage and seignory to claim : 

Of Gilbert the Galliard a heriot 1 he sought, 
Saving, «Givc thy best Steed, as a vassal r£ught.» 


1 The feudal superior, in retain casrs, was entitled to th; best 
horse of the vassal, in name of Heriot, or Herczeld. 
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— «Dear to me is my boriny white steed, 

Oft has he help’d me at pinch ojjnced; 

Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow, 

1 can rein Bucksfoot better than tliou.» — 
Word on word gave fuel to fine, 

Till so highly blazed the Beattison’s ire, 

But that the Earl his flight Rad ta’en, 

The vassals there their lord 4 liad slaih? 

Sore he plied both whip and spur, 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale muir; 
And it fell down a weary weight, 

Just on the threshold of Branksome gate. 

XT. 

The Earl was a wrathful man to see, 

Full fain avenged would he be. 

In haste to Ilranksome’s lord he spoke, 
Saying — u Take these traitors to thy yoke; 
For a cast of hawks, and a purse of gold, 

All Eskdale I’ll sell thee, to have and hold : 
'Bcshrew thy lica^t, of the Beattisons’ clan 
If thou leavest on Esk a landed man ; 

But spare Woodkerrick’s lands alone, 

For he lent me his horse to escape upon.» — 
A glad man then was Branksome bold, 
Down he flung him the purse of gold; 

To Eskdale soon he spurr’d amain, 

And ^jith him five hundred riders has ta’en. 
He left his merrymqp in the mist of the Jjill, 
Arid bade them hold them close and still ; 
^id alone lie wended to the plain, 

•To meet with the Gal Hard arifl all his train 
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To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said : — 

«Kno'v thou me for thy liege lord and head; . 
Deal not with me as with Morton tame, 

For Scotts play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in-peace my heriot due, 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt rue. 

If my horn I three times wind, 

* Esk&ale shall long have the sound in mind.» — 

XII. 

Loudly the Beattison laugh’d in scorn; 

« Little care we for thy winded horn. 

Ne’er shall it be the Galliard’s lot, 

To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot, 

With rusty spur and miry boot.» — 
fie blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 

That the dun deer started at far Craikcross 
He blew' again so loud and clear, 

Through the grey mountain mist there did lances 
appear; • 

And the third blast rang with such a din, 

That the echoes answer’d from Pentoun-linn, 

And all his riders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shock, 

When saddles were emptied, and lances broke! 
For each scornful Word the Galliard had said, 

A Beattison on the field was laid. 

IIi» own good sword the chieftain drew, 

And he bore the Galliard through and thrihgh; 
Where the Beattisqp’s blood mix’d with the rill, 
The Galliard’! Haugh, men call it still. 
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The Scotts have scatter’d the lleattison clan, 

In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The valley of Eske, from the mouth to the source, 
A r as lost and won for that bonny white horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Headshaw came, 

And warriors more than I may name^ „ 

From Yarrow-clench to Hindliaugli-swair, 

From Woodliouselie to Chester-glcn, 

Troop’d man and horse, and bow and spear; 

Their gathering word was Bellenden. 

And better hearts o’er Border sod 
To siege or rescue never rode. 

The Ladye mark’d the aids come in, 

And high her heart of pride arose ; 

She bade her youthful son attend. 

That he might know his father’s friend, 

And learn to face his foes. 
u The boy is ripe to look on war; 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 

And his true arrow struck afar 
The raven’s nest upon the cliff ; 

The lied Cross, on a southern breast, 

Is broader than the raven’s nest; 

Thou, Whitslade, shalt teach him his weapon to 
wield, 

And o’er him hold his father’s shield.?) 

XIY. 

Wef/ may you think, the wily Page 
Ca^ed not to face the Ladye sage, 
rfc counterfeited childish fear, 

And shriek’d, apd shed full many a tear, 
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And moan’d and plain’d in manner wild. 

The Attendants to the Ladye told, 
Sonlrfftiry sure had changed the child, 

That wont to he so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame; 

She blush’d blood-red for very shame; 

« Hence I ere the elan his faintness view; 

Her**® with the weakling to Bucclcugh! — * 
Wat Tinlinn, thou slialt be his guide 
To Kangleburn’s lonely side. — 

Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, 

That coward should e’er be son of minc!» — 

XV. 

A heavy task Wat Tinlinn had 
To guide the counterfeited lad. 

Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen’d elfish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and rear’d amain, 

Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Wat Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile; 

But, as a shallow brook they cross’d, 

The elf, amid the running stream, 

His figure changed, like form in dt-earn, 

And fled, and shouted, «Lo$t! lost! lost!» 
Full fast the urchin ran and laugh’d, 

But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew, 

Aid pierced his shoulder through am 1 through* 
Although the imp might not be slain, 

And thought! ic Ground soon heal’d again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yelled for pain ; 
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And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 

Node back to Rranksorne fiery fasf^ * 

• XVI. 

Soon on the kill's steep verge hc^stootj, 

That looks o’er Branksome’s towers and wood : 
And martial murmurs, from bfelow, 

Proclaim’d the approaching sputhern*fi»e. , 
Through the dark wood, in mingled tone, 
Were Border-pipes and bugles blown ; 

The coursers’ neighing he could ken, 

And measured tread of marching men, 

While broke at times the solemn hum, 

The Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum; 

And banners tall, of crimson sheen, 

Above the copse appear; 

And, glistening through the hawthorns green, 
Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 

XVII. 

Light forayers, first, to view the ground, 
Spurr’d their fleet coursers loosely round : 
Behind, in close array, and fast, 

The Kendal archers, all in green, 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 

Advancing from the wood were seen. 

To back and guard the archer band, 

Lord Dacre’s bill-men were at hand : 

A hardy race, on Irthing bred, 

With J^firtles white, and crosses red, 

Arraml beneath the banner tall, 

Thsft stream’d o’er Acre’s fconcpnev’d wall ; 

3 . 
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And minstrels, as tliey march’d in order, 
Pl;»ye^ « C l\oble Lord Dacrty he dwells on the 
Border . » • 

XVIII. 

Behind the English bill and how, 

The mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Mo^ed on to fight, in dark array, 

By Aonrad led of W olfenstein, 

Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 
And sold their blood for foreign pay ; 

The camp their home, their law the sword, 
They knew no country, own’d no lord. 

They were not arm’d like England’s sons, 

But bore the levin-darting guns; 

Buff coats, all frounced and ’broidered o’er, 
And morsing horns T and scarfs they wore; 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade; 

And, as they marched, in rugged tongue. 
Sounds of Teutonic feuds they sung. 

XfX. 

But louder still the clamour grew, 

And louder still the minstrels blew, 

When from beneath the greenwood iro< 

Bode forth Lord Howard’s chivalry; 

His men at arms, with glaive and speai 
Brought up the battle’s glittering re#r. 

There many a youthful knight, fullJtci 
To (pun his spurs, in arms was seen;l[ 

With favour in hj^ crest, or glove, V 
Memorial oftiis lady e-love. 


1 Po>'*eT-$VasV.# 
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So rode they forth in fair array, 

Till full their lengthen’d lines display; 

Then call’d a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, « St George for merry England !n 

XX. 

Now every English eye, intent, 

On Rranksomc’s armed toweys was b<?bt: 

So near they were, that they might know 
The straining harsh of each cross-bow ; 

On battlement and bartizan 

Cd earn’d axe, and spear, and partizan ; 

Falcon and culver , 1 on each tower, 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower; 

And (lashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 

"Where, upon tower and turret head. 

The seething pitch and molten lead 
Reek’d, like a witch’s cauldron red. 

While yet they gaze, the bridges fall, 

The wicket opes, qjad from the wall 
Rides forth the hoary Seneschal. 

XXL 

Armed he rode, all save the head, 

His white heard o’er his breast-plate spread; 
Unbroke by age, erect his seat, 

He ruled his eager courser's gait; 

ForceS him, with chasten’d fire, to prance, 
And,^igh curvetting, slow advance: 

In siin of truce, his better hand 
Delay'd a peeled willo\* wa^d; 


Ancvipi p\eee\of artillery. 
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Iiis squire, attending in the rear, 

Bore higljua gauntlet ou a* spear. 

When they espied him riding out, 

Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the^front of their array, 

Jo hear what this old knight should say. 

XXII. 

u Ye English warden lords, of you 
Demands the Ladye of Buccleuch, 

Why, ’gainst the truce of Border-tide, 

In hostile guise ye dare to ride, 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand, . 
And all yon mercenary hand, 

Upon the bounds of fair Scotland? 

My Ladye redes you switli return; 

And if but one poor straw you burn. 

Or do our towers so much molest, 

As scare one swallow from her nest, 

St Mary! but we’ll light a brand, 

Shall warm your hearths^n Cumberland.” 

. XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord, 

But calmer Howard took the word : - 
u May ’t please thy dame, Sir Seneschal, 

To seek the castle’s outward wall, 

Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show, 

Both why we came, and when we goS> — 
%TWe message sped, the hoble Dame 
To the wall’s outward circle came; 

Each chief around lea n’d on his spear, 

To see the pursuivant appear. 
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All in Lord Howard’s livery dress’d, 

The lion argent decked his breasts 
•He led a boy of blooming hue — 

O sight to meet a mother’s view! 

It was the heir of great Buccleflch. 
Obeisance meet the herald made. 

And thus liis master’s w ill he said : A 

XXIV. 

u It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 
’Gainst ladye fair to draw their swords: 

Hut yet they may not tamely see, 

All through the western wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 

And burn and spoil the Border-side ; 

And ill beseems your rauk and birth 
To make your towers a flemen’s-firth. 1 
We claim from thee William of Deloraiuc, 
That he may suffer march-treason pain; a 
It was but last St Cuthbert’s even 
He prick’d to Stapleton on Leven, 

Harried 3 the lands of Richard Musgrave, 
And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 
Then, since a lone and widowed Dame 
These restless riders may not tame, 

Either receive within thy towers 
Tw r o hundred of my master’s powers, 

Or straight they sound their warrison,4 
And wm and spoil thy garrison : 

AndjiMs fair boy, to London led, 

.®hv ;i good King Edward’s page be bred.» — 

* 

* ’Border treason. 

• 4 Nolc of assault. 


1 An asylum for outlaws. 
3 Plundered. • 
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t 

He ceased-^and loud the Boy did cry, 

And stretch’d his little arms on high, 
Implored for aid each well-known face, 

And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace. 
A*moment chapged that Ladye’s cheer, 
Gush’ll, to her eye the unbidden tear; 

' She gazed upon* the leaders round, 

And dark and sad each warrior frown’d ; 
Then, deep within her sobbing breast 
She locked the struggling sigh to rest; 
Unalter’d and collected stood, 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood : — 

XXVI. 

ct Say to your Lords of high cmprize, 

Who war on women and on boys, 

That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain, 

Or else he will the combat take 

'Gainst Musgrave, for his lionohr’s sake. 

No knight in Cumberland so good, 

But William may count with him kin and blood. 
Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword, 

When English blood s well’d Ancram ford ; 

And but that Lord Dacre’s steed was wight, 

And bore him ably in the flight, 

Himself had seen him dubb’d a knight. 

For the^young heir of Branksome’s line, 

God be his aid, and God be mine ; ^ 

Through me no frypid shall meet his doom; 

Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 
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Then, if tliy Lords their purpose mjje, 

Take our defiance loud and high: 

Jar slogan is their Jyke-wake 1 dirge, 

Our moat the grave where they shall lie.» — 

XXVII. 

Proud she look’d round, appfausc to claim — 
Then lighten’d Thirl cstane’s ,eyc of flaihe. 

His bugle Wat of Harden blew ; 

Pensils and pennons wide were Hung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 
a St Mary for the young Buccleucli !»> 

The English war-cry answered wide, 

And forward bent each southern spear ; 
Each Kendal archer made a stride. 

And drew the bow-string to his ear; 

Each minstrel’s war-note loud was blown 
But, ere a grey-goose shaft had flown, 

A horseman gallop’d from llie rear. 

XXVIII. 

a All ! noble Lords !» be, breathless, said, 
h What treason has your march betray’d? 
What make you here, from aid so far, 

Before you walls, around you war? 

Your foernen triumph in the thought. 

That in the toils the lion ’s caught. 

Already on dark llubcrslaw 

The tfouglas holds his wcapon-sliaw ; 

The Mices, waving in his train, 

CVvne the dun hcatli like autumn grain ; 

1 I^kc-wake, the watching a corpse previous to interment. 
u tf'effpcm-j/iffw, the mihiary array of a tountry. 
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And on the Liddel’s northern strand, 

To bar retreat to Cumbeuland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merry-men good, 
Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jedwfood, Eske, and Tcviotdale, 

# Have to proud Angus come ! 

And all the Alerse and Lauderdale 
riave risen with haughty Home. 

An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddc&dale I ’ve wandered long; 

But still my .heart was with merry England, 
And cannot brook my country’s wrong ; 
And hard I ’ve spurr’d all night, to shew 
The mustering of the coming foe.)) — 

XXIX. 

a And let them come !» fierce Dacre cried; 

« For soon yon crest, my father’s pride, 

That swept the shores of Judah’s sea, 

And waved in gales of Galilee, 

From Branksome’s higher towers display’d, 
Shall mock the rescue’s lingering aid ! — 

Yievel each harquebuss on row ; 

Draw, merry archers, draw the bow ; 

Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 

Dacre for England, win or die!’) 

XXX. 

« Yet hear,» quoth Howard, « calmly^iear, 
N<fr deem my words the words of feav? 

For who, in field or foray slack, < 

Saw the blanghe lk>n e’er fall back? 
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But thus to risk our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdom’s power, 

Ten thousand Scots ’gainst thousands three, 
fclertes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Lad ye made, 

Ere conscious of the advancing aid: 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight, and if he gain,, 
lie gains for us ; but if he ’s cross’d, 

’T is but a single warrior lost : 

The rest, retreating as they ram/?, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.)) — 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
Uis brother-warden’s sage rebuke ; 

And yet his forward step he staid. 

And slow and sullenly obey’d. 

But ne’er again the Border side 
Did these two lords in friendship ride ; 

And this slight discontent, men say, 

Cost blood upon another day. 

XXXII. 

The pursuivant-at-arms again 
Before the castle took his stand ; 

His trumpet call’d, with parleying strain, 
The leaders of the Scottish band; 

And he defied, in Musgrave’s right, 

Stout I^ploraine to single fight ; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid,! 

And Aius the terms of fight he sai i : — 

• VOL. i. 4 , 
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u If iii the lists good Musgrave’s sword 
Vanquish the knight of Deloraine, 

Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s lord. 
Shall hostage for his clan remain : 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe’er it falls, the English band, 
Uflliarming jScots, by Scots unharm’d, 

In peaceful march, like men unarm’d, 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland. » 

• XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief, 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief. 
Though much the Lad ye sage gainsay’d ; 
For though their hearts were brave and (rue, 
F refill Jedwood’s recent sack they knew 
How tardy was the Regent’s aid : 

And you may guess the noble Dame 
Durst not the secret prescience own, 

Sprung from the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help was known. 
Closed was the compact, and agreed, 

That lists should be inclosed with speed, 
Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 

They fix’d the morrotv for the strife, 

On foot, with Scottish axe and knife, 

At the fourth hour from peep <?f dawn ; 

• When Deloraine, from sickness freed, 

Or else a champion in his stead, 

Should for hiiyself and chieftain static' 
Against sfout Musgrave, hand to hand. • 
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XXXIV. 

1 know right well, that, in their lay, 

Full many minstrels sing and say, 1 
4 Such combat should be made on horse, 

On foaming steed, in full career* 

With brand to aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course s 
llut he, the jovial Harper, taught 
Me, yet a youth, how it was fought, 

In guise which now I say, 

He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of black Lord Archibald’s battle laws, 

In the old Douglas’ day. 

He brook’d not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with w rong, 

Or call his song untrue: 

For this, when they the goblet plied, 

And such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 
The Bard of lieull he slew. 

On Teviot’s side in fight they stood, 

And tuneful hands were stain’d with blood; 
Where still the thorn’s white branches wave, 
Memorial o’er his rival’s grave. 

XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doom, 

That dragg’d my master to his tomb ; 

How Ousenam’s maidens tore their hair, 
Wept tilj their eyes were dead and dim, 

And wrung their hands for love of him, > 
Who died at Jedwood Air? 

He cjjed ! — his scholars, one, by one, 

To the cold silent grave arc gone ; 

<*And I, alas! survive alonp, 
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To muse o’er rivalries of yore, 

And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 

For, with my minstrel brethren fled, 

Mv jealousy of song is dead. 

i _ 

Hr paused: the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary Minstrel’s strain. 

Wifli many a .word of kindly cheer, — 

In pity half, and half sincere, — 

Marvell’d the Duchess how so well 
Ilis legendary song could tell — 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone; 
Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
So long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name, 

And twined round some new minion’s head 
The fading wreath for which they bled ; 

In sooth, ’t was strange, this old man’s verse ; 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well-pleased ; for ne’er 
Was- flattery lost on poet’s ear. 

A simple race! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile ; 

E’en when in age their flame expire, 

% tier dulcet breath cad fan its fires; "t 
Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 

And strives to tijjm the short-lived blaze. * 

Smiled then, well pleased, the aged man, 

‘ And thus his tale dbntim&d ran. 
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I. 

Cam. it not vain: — they do not err. 

Who say, that, when the poet dies, 

Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies; 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone, 

For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh. 
And oaks in deepei* groan reply; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

If. 

Not that in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn; 

But tha^tlie stream, the wood, the gale. 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Livral in the poet’s faithful song. 

And, with the poet’s parting brdhth, 
^Yhose memory feels a second death. 



The maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle minstrel’s bier : 

The phantom knight, his glory fled, 

. Mourns o’er.the field he heap’d with dead ; 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrieks dlong the battle-plain : 

The chief, whose antique crowulet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song, 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne. 

Sees, in the tlianedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguish’d lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die: 

His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill ; 

All mourn the minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

Ul. 

Scarcely the hot assault* was staid, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made, 

When they could spy, from Branksome’s towers. 
The advancing march of martial powers: 

Thick clouds of dust afar appear’d, 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 
Bright spears, above the columns dun, 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; * 

And feudal banners fiiir display’d \ 

The bands that moved to Branksome’s aid. 

IV. 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marches came ; 
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The bloody heart blazed in the van, 
Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 

Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 

\Vhere the Seven Spears of Wedderburne 
Their men in battle-order set 
And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagcnet. % • 

Nor lists I say what hundreds more, 

From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 

And Tweed’s fair borders, to the war, 
beneath the crest of old Dunbar, 

And Hepburn’s mingled banners come. 
Down the steep mountain glittering far, 

And shouting still, « A Home ! a Home!" 

V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome seni, 
On many a courteous message went ; 

To every chief and lord they paid 

Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 

And told them, — how a truce was made. 

And how a day of fight was ta’en 
’Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine ; 

And how the Ladye pray’d them dear, 
That all would stay the fight to see. 

And deign, in love and courtesy, 

To taste of Branksome cheer. 

Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 

Were England’s noblfc lords forgot ; 

Himself, the hoary Seneschal, 

Rojjfe forth, in seemly terms to gall 
Those gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 
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Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubb’d more bold in fight; 

Nor, when from war and armour free, 

More famed for stately courtesy : 

But angry ,Dacre rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 

1 c 

‘‘ . yL 
Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask, 

How the^c two hostile armies met? 

Deeming it were no easy task 

To keep the truce which here was set : 

Where martial spirits, all on fire, 

Breathed only blood and mortal ire. 

By mutual inroads, mutual blows, 

By habit, and by nation, foes, 

They met on Tcviot’s strand : 

They met, and sate them mingled down, 
Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 

The hands, the spear thqt lately grasp’d, 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp’d, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 

Visors were raised, and faces shewn, 

And many a friend, to friend made known, 
Partook of social cheer. 

Some drove the jolly bowl about; 

With dice and draughts some chafed the day ; 
And some, with many*a merry shout^ 

In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the foot- ball play. 
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VII. 

Yet, be it known, hati bugles blown, 

* Or sign of war been seen, 

Those bands , so fair together ranged, 

Those hands, so frankly interchanged, 

Had dyed with gore the green : 

The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide,^ 

And in the groan of death ; 

And whingers , 1 now in friendship bare, 

The social meal to part and s)iare, 

Had found a bloody sheath. . 

’Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was not infrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border-day : 

But yet on Branksome’s towers and tow T n, 

In peaceful merriment, sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 

VIII. 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 

Decay’d not with the dying day ; 

Soon through the latticed windows tall 

Of lofty Branksome’s lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone, 

Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang 

With fierry harp and beakers’ clang: 

And frequent, on *he darkening plain, ^ 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As bands, their stragglers to regain, 

Give the shrill watch-woM of their clan; 

* 

» A sor\ of knif'v or poniard 
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And revellers, o’er their bowls, proclaim 
Douglas or Dacre’s conquering name. 

IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still, 

At iength # the various clamours died ; 

And you might hear, from Branksoine hill, 

No §ound but Tcviot’s rushing tide; 

Save, when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 

And save, where, through the dark profound* 
The clanging axe and hammer’s sound 
Hung from the nether lawn ; 

For many a busy hand toil’d there, 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to square 
The lists’ dread barriers to prepare 
Against the morrow’s dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 

Despite the Dame’s reproving eye ; 

Nor mark’d she, as she left her seat, 

% Full many a stifled sigh : 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot’s love, 

And many a bold ally. — 

With throbbing head and anxious heart, 

All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay : 

Betimes, from silken cftuch she rose; , 

While yet the banner’d hosts repose, 

She view’d die dawning day : 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest. 

First woke the loveliest andjthe best. 
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% 

She gazed upon the inner court, 

’ Which in the tower’s tall shadow lay ; 
Where coursers’ clang, and stamp, and snort. 
Had rung the live-long yesterday ; 

Now still as death ; till, stalking slow, — 

The jingling spurs announced his tjr^ad,- 
A stately warrior pass’d belotV ; 

But w hen he raised his plumed head — 
Blessed Mary ! can it be? — 

Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers, 
lie walks through Branksonie’s hostile towers. 
With fearless step and free, 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak — 

Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break. 

His blood the price must pay ! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears. 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears, 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XII. 

Yet was his hazard small ; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 
Of that sly urchin Page; 

This to his lord he did impart, 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage, 

Unclia\lenged, thus^the warder’s post, 

The court, unchallenged, thus he cross’d,’ 

For all the vassalage : 

Ilut, O ! what magic’s quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaret’s azure eyes! 
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Slie started from her seat ; 

While wfth surprise an A fear she strove, 
And both could scarcely master love - 
Lord Henry ’s at her feet. 

XIII. 

Oft have I miised, what purpose bad 
Th#t*vile malicious urchin had 
To bring this meeting round ; 

For happy love ’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vil^ malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found ; 

And oft I’ve deem’d, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 
Sorrow, and sin, and shame ; 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant knight, 
And to the gentle lad ye bright, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 

But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well. 

True love ’s the gift which God has given 
*To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly, 

It livetli not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, ind mind to mind. 
Iti body and in soul can bind. — 

Now leave w^Margaret and her knight, * 
To tell you 0/ the approaching fight. 
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Their warning blast the bugles blt»w, 

Tlie pipe’s shrill port 1 aroused each clan ; 
•In haste, the deadly strife to view, 

The trooping warriors eager ran : 

Thick round the lists their lances stood, 
Like blasted pines in Ettricke wood; 

To Branksonie many a look they threw 
The combatants’ approach to view, 

And bandied many a word of boast, 

About the knight each favoui’d most. 

XV. 

Meantime full anxious was the dame ; 

For now arose disputed claim, 

Of who should fight for Deloraiuc, 

’Twixt Harden and ’twixt Thirlestanc: 

They ’gan to reckon kiti and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was bent; 

But yet not long the strife — for, lo! 

Himself, the Knight of Delorainc, 

Strong, as it seem’d, and free from pain, 

In armour sheath’d from top to toe, 
Appear’d, and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew,,* 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew. 

XVI. 

When for the lists they sought the plain, 
The stately Ladye’s sPken rein 


1 A martial piece of music adapted to the bagpipes. 
1 see p. 4 <)» Stanza ?3. * 
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Did noble Howard hold; 

Unarmed by her side he walk’d, 

And much, in courteous phrase, they talk’d 
Of feats of arms of old. 

Costly his garb — his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff, 

With satin slash’d, and lined ; 

Taw/iy his boot, and gold his spur, 

His cloak was all of Poland fur. 

His hose with silver twined ; 

His Bilboa blade, by Marclnnen fell, 

Hung in a broad and studded belt; 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
CaH’d noble Howard, Belled Will. 

XVII. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 

Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground; 

White was her wimple, and her veil, 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound. 

The lordly Angus, by her side, 

Fn courtesy to cheer her tried ; 

Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider’d rein. 

He deem’d, she shudder’d at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight; 

But cause of terror, all unguess’d, 1 
Was fluttering in her gentle breast, ' 
When, in their chairs of crimson placed, 
The Dame qjad she the barriers graced. 
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XVIII. 

* 

Prize of the held, the young Buccleuch, 

• An English knight led forth to view ; 
Scarce rued the boy his present plight, 

So much he long’d to see the fight. 

Within the lists, in knightly pride, 

High Home and haughty Dacre ride: % 
Their leading staffs of steel they wield, 

As marshals of the mortal field ; 

While to each knight their care assign’d 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim, 

In king and queen, and warden’s name, 
That none, while lasts the strife, 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or word. 
Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life; 

And not a breath the silence broke, 

Till thus the alternate heralds spoke: — 

XIX. 

ENGLISH HERALD. 

Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 

Good knight and true, and freely bofn, 
Amends from Deloraine to crave, 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 
He sayeth that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws; 

. This with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and his good cause ! 

* 'to 
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XX. 

1 SCOTTISH HERALD. 

Here standeth William of Deloraine, 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayetli, that foul treason’s stain, 

Since he bore arms, ne’er soil’d his coat; 

And that, so help him God above, 
tie will on Musgrave’s body prove, 

He lies most foully in bis throat. 

LORD DACRE. 

Forward, brave champions, to the fight! 
Sound trumpets! — 

LORD HOME. 

«God defend the right!* 

Then, Teviot! how thine echoes rang, 

When bugle-sound and trumpet -clang 
Let loose the martial foes, 

And in mid list, with shield poised high, 

And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did close. 

XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear, 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

And blood pour’d down from many a wound; 
For desperate was the strife and long, 

And either warrior fiefce and strong. .. 
but, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well ttbuld^ell how warriors fi(jht; 
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For I have seen war’s lightning flashing. 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blood tbe war-horse dashing, 
And scorn’d, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life. 

XXII. 

’T is done, ’t is done! that fatal blow % 

Has stretch’d him on the bloody plain ; 

He strives to rise — Brave Musgrave, no! 

Thence never shalt thou rise again! 

He chokes in blood — some friendly hand 
Undo the visor’s barred band, 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp ; — 

O, bootless aid ! — haste, holy friar. 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire! 

Of ail his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven ! 

XXIII. 

In haste the holy friar sped ; — 

His naked foot was dyed with red, 

As through the lists he ran ; 

Unmindful of the shouts on high, 

That hail’d the conqueror’s victory, 

He raised the dying man; 

Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 

As o’er him he kneel’d down in prayer; 

And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye ; 

Ancrttill herb ends an anxious elA, 

JJis faulterxng penitence to hear; 


4 - 
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Still props him from the bloody sod, 

Still, even when soul and body pdrt, 

Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 

And bids him trust in God! 

Unheard tie prays; — the death-pang’s o’er!- 
Jtichard of Musgrave breathes no more. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight, 

Or musing o’er the piteous sight. 

The silent victor stands; 

His heaver cfid he not unclasp, 

Mark’d not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo! strange cries of wild surprise, 
Mingled with seeming terror, rise 
Among the Scottish bands ; 

And all, amid the throng’d array. 

In panic haste gave open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man, 

Who downward from the castle ran . 

He cross’d the barriers at a bound, 

And wild and haggard look’d around, 

As dizzy, and in pain; 

And all, upon the armed ground. 

Knew William of Deloraine! 

Uach ladye sprung from seat with speed; 
Vaulted each marshal from his stegrl; 

% « And who art tltou,» they cried, 
u Who hast this battle fought and won ?» 
His plumed helm was soon undone— 
a Granstoffn of Teviot-side! * ' 

For this fair prize I’ve fought and won,>K* 
And to the Ladye fed her son. 
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Full oft the rescued boy she kiss’d, 

And often press’d him to her breast; 

For, under all her dauntless shqw, 

Her heart had throbb’d at every blow; 

Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign’d she greet,* 
Though low he kneeled at her feet. • * 

Me list not tell what words were made, 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard said — 

— For Howard was a generous foe — 

And how the clan united prat’d, 

The Lad ye would the feud forego, 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cranstoun’s Lord and Tcviot’s Flower. 

XXVI. 

She look’d to river, look’d to hill, 

Thought on the Spirits’ prophecy, 

Then broke her silence stern and still, — 

«Not you, but Fate, has vanquish’d me; 
Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower, 

For pride is quell’d, and love is free.” 

She took fair Margaret by the hand, 

Who, breathless, tremhling, scarce might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstoun’s lord gave she 
« As I am true to thee and thine, 

Do thou be true to me and mine ! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be , 

For this is your betrothing-day, 

A no. all these noble lords shalfctay, 

, * To grace it with their^compahy — ». 
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XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she did gain ; 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

And of his Page, and of the book 
Which from the wounded knight he took ; 
And ‘how he sought her castle high, 

That morn, by help of gramarye; 

How, in Sir Wiliam's armour dight, 

Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight. 
He took on fiim the single fight. 

But half his tale he left unsaid, 

And linger’d till he join’d the maid. — 

Cared not the Ladye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of that strange Page the pride to tame, 
From his foul hands the book to save, 

And send it back to Michael’s grave. — 

Needs not to tell each tender word 
Twixt Margaret and ’twixt Cranstoun’s lord : 
Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows. 
Needs not these lovers’ joys to tell ; 

One day, fair maids, you ’ll know them well. 

XXVIII. 

^iHjam of Deloraine, some charge 
Had waken’d from his deathlike trance ; 

And taugLt that, in the listed plain, 4 
Another, in his arms and shield, 

. Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield. 
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Under the name of Deloraine. , 

Ilencc, to the field, unarm’d, he ran, 

And hence, liis presence scared the clan, 

Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 1 
And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he gloved, • 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved. 

He greeted him right he&irtilie : 
lie would not waken old debate, 
l or he was void of rancorous hate, 

Though rude, and scant ftf courtesy ; 

In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 

Unless when men at arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe : 

And so ’t was seen of him, e’en now, 

When on dead Musgrave he look’d down ; 
Grief darken’d on his rugged brow, 

Though half disguised with a frown; 

And thus, while sorrow bent liis head, 

Ilis foeman’s epitaph he made. 

XXIX. 

a Now r , Hi chard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 

I ween, my deadly enemy; 

For, if I slew thy brother dear, 

ThoJ slew’s! a sister’s son to me; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three. 

Til* ransojp’d for a thousand 19 ark, 


1 The spectral apparition of a living person. 
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Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 

And, Musgrave, could our fight be tried, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mortal man should us divide, 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 

Yet rest thee, God ! for well I know 

I ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here, 

Whose word is, snaffle, spur, and spear, 1 
Thou wert the best to follow gear. 

T was pleasure, as we look’d behind, 

To see liow thou the chase couldst wind, 
Cheer the dark blooddiound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray! 

I ’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again. » — 

XXX. 

So mourn’d he, till Lord Dacre’s band 
W ere bowning back to Cumberland. 

They raised hrave Musgrave from the field, 
And laid him on his bloody shield ; 

On levell’d lances, four and four, 

II y turns, the noble burden bore. 

Before, at times, upon the gale, 

Was heard the minstrel’s plaintive wail ; 
Behind, four priests, in sable stole, 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s souU 
Around, the horsemen Slowly rode ; 4 
With trailing pikes the spearmen trod ; 

' The lands, that c^er Ouse to Berwick forth ^o bear, ^ 
Have for their klaxon had, the «naffle, spur, and spear. 

Po1y-dlbion> Song xA. 
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And thus the gallant knight they tore, 
Through Liddesdale to Leven’s shore; 
Thence to Home Coltrame’s lofty nave. 
And laid him in his father’s grav^e. 


The harp’s wild notes, though'hush’d the song. 
The mimic march of death prolong, # « 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear; 

Now seems some mountain side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 

Seems now as if the minstrel’s wail, 

Now the sad requiem, loads the gale; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause they bade him Jell, 

Why he, w ho touch’d the harp so well, 

Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 

Wander a poor and thankless soil, 

When the more generous southern land 
Would well requite his skilfuHiand. 

The aged Harper, liowsoe’er 
His only friend, his harp, was dear, 

Liked not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy ; 

Less liked he still, that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear, 

High was the sound, as thus again 
TfieBard fesmned his minstre? strain. 
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Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps lie hatli turn’d. 

From wandering: on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

/Hie wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept^unhonour’d^and unsung. 

t II. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 

• Meet nurse tor a poetic child ! 

€ VOL. I- % % 5 
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Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 
Think wlia£ is now, and what hath been, 
£yhliiis as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams are left ; 
And thus I love diem better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrows stream still let rne stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Et trick break. 
Although it chill my wither’d cheek; 

Still lay my head by Tcviot stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

III. 

Not scorn’d like me ! to Branksorne Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call ; 
Trooping they came, from near and far, 

The jovial priests of mirth and war : 

Alike for feast and fight prepared, 

Battle and banquet both they shared. 

- Of late, before each martial clan, 

They blew their death-note in the van, 

But now, for every merry mate, # 

* Bose the portcullis’ iron grate; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 
They dance, they revel, and they sing, 

Till the rude turrets shake ancl ring. " 
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IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 
# The splendour of the spousal rite, 

I low muster’d in the chapel fair 
Both maid and matron, squird and knight; 
Me lists not tell of owches rare, 

Of mantles green, and braided*liair, 

And kirtles furr’d with miniver; 

What plumage waved the altar round, 

How spurs and ringing chainlets sound : 

And hard it were for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret’s cheek, 

That lovely hue which comes and flies, 

As awe and shame alternate rise. 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the Ladye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 

So much she fear’d each holy place. 

False slanders these : — I trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell : 

For mighty words and signs have power 
O’er sprites in planetary hour : 

Yet scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth I say, 

The Ladye by the altar stood, 

Of sable velvet her array, 

And # on her head a crimson hood,. 

With pearls embroider’d and entwined, 
Guffded with gold, with ermin^lined ; 
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A merlin sat upon her wrist, 

Held by a leasli of silken twist. 

VI. 

The spoupal rites were ended soon ; 

Twas now the merry hour of noon. 

And in the lofty arched hall 
Wa$ spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 

Marshall’d the ank of every guest; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there, 

The mighty meal to carve* and share : 

O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane. 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, 

And o’er the boar-head, garnish’d brave, 

And cygnet from St Mary’s wave, 

O’er ptarmigan and venison, 

'flie priest had spoke his benisoit. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within! 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Hung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery; 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaff'd, 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugh’d; 

Whisper’d young knights, in tone more mild, 

To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d on beam, 

The clamour join’d with whistling scream, * 

% And flapp’d their wijigs, and shook their bells, 
InToncert w T ith the stag-hounds’ yells. 

Pound go the flasks of ruddy wine, 

From Boilfdeaux, Orleans, or the lMiflfr; 
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Their tasks the busy sewers ply. 

And all is mirth and revelry. 

TII. 

The Goblin Page, omitting still 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high, . 
To rouse debate and jealousy; 

Till Conrad, lord of Wolfenstein, 

By nature fierce, and warm with wine. 

And now in humour highly cross'd, 

About some steeds bis band had lost, 
nigh words to words succeeding still, 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthili; 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men call Dickon Draw-the-Sword . 
lie took it on the page’s sayc, 

II initial I had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 

The kindling discord to compose : 

Stern Rutherford right little said. 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. — 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrad, cold, and drench’d in blood, 
His bosom gored with many a wound, 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found; 
Unknown the manner of his death, 

Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath 
But evei*from that time, ’twas said, 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

VIII. 

The* dwarf, # wlio fear’d his master’s eye 
flight his foul t rgachcry^ espie, 
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Now sought the castle buttery, 

Where many a yeoman bold, and free, 

Re veil’d as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 

Wall Tintenn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-Braes; 

And he, as try his breeding bound, 

Top Ao ward’s merry-men sent it round. 

To quit them, on the English side, 

Red Roland Foster loudly cried, 

« A deep carouse to yon fair bride! » 

At every pledge, from vat and pail, 

Foam’d forth, in floods, the nut-brown ale; 
While shout the riders every one, 

Such da} of mirth ne’er cheer’d tlieir clan, 
Since old Buccleucli the name did gain, 
When in the cleuch the buck was ta’en. 

IX. 

The wily Page, with vengeful thought, 
Remember’d him of Tinlinn’s yew, 

And swore, it should be dearly bought, 
That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest. 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest; 

'fold, how he fled at Solway strife, 

And how Hob Armstrong cheer’d his wife : 
Then, shunning still his powerful arm, 

At unawares he wrought him harm 4 ; 
from trencher stole his choicest chccV, 
Dash’d from his lips his can of beer; 

Then to his4nee sly creeping oft, 

With hodkm pierced him to the bone : 
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'Hie xcnom’d wound, and festering joint, 

Long after rued the bodkin’s poinf, 

'flic startled yeoman swore and spurn’d. 

And board and flagons overturn’d. 

Riot and clamour wild began: 

Back to the hall the; urchin ran ; 

Took in a darkling nook his pcfct. 

And grinn’d, and mutter’d, uLost! lo-*f!iostN t 

X 

By this, the Dame, lest farther fray 
Should mar the concord of the d.i\. 

Had hid the minstrels tune their ia\. 

And first slept forth old Albert Cr.iine, 

The minstrel of that ancient name . 

Was none who struck the harp so well. 

Within the Land Debntcahlc; 

Well friended too, his hardy kin. 

Whoever lost, were sure to win; 

They sought the heeves that made their broth 
In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade, 

FI is simple song the Borderer said. 

xr 

ALBERT CitVAiME. 

It was an English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall), 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For*Love will still be lord of all. 

filMiely thjy saw the rising sn$, 

^ When he shone fair on Carlisle wall, 
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Liui llioy \vcre sad ere day was done, 

Though Love was still the Jord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

W here ^lic sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
I ler brother gave but a flask of wine, 

• For ire th#t Love was lord of all. 

, * 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
W T hore the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all! 

XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall), 
When dead, in her true love’s arms, she fell, 
For Love was still the lord of all. 

lie pierced her brother to the heart, 

W T herc the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
So perish all would true love part, 

That Love may still be lord of all ! 

And then he took the cross divine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 
And he died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now .ill you lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
Pray for their souls who died for love, 

For LovAhall still be lord o#all! ** 
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As ended Albert’s simple lay,' 

* Arose a bard of loftier port; 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 
Renown’d in haughty lJenry’S court : 
There rung thy harp, unrivall’d long, 
Fitztraver of the silver song! * 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 

Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame! 
His was the hero’s soul of fire. 

And ]) is the bard’s immontal name, 

And his was love, exalted high 
Ry all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar, 

And oft, within some olive grove, 

When evening came, with twinkling star, 
They sung of Surrey’s absent love. 

Ilis step the Italian peasant staid, 

And deemed, that spirits from on high, 
Round where some hermit saint was laid, 
Were breathing heavenly melody; 

So sweet did harp and voice combine, 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver! O what tongue may say 
The pangs thy faijLhful bosom knew, 
Wli$i Surrey, of the deathless lay, 
Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew? 
Mjgardlesft of the tyrant’s fro<*n, 
i His harp call’d wrath and vengeance down. 

% i 
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lie left, for Na worth’s iron towers, 
Windsor’S green glades, and courtly bowers. 
And, faithful to his patron’s name, 

With Howard still Fitzt raver came; 

Lord Willi Ion’s foremost favourite he, 

And chief of ail his minstrelsy. 

XVI. 


ITZTRAVER. 

T was All-souls eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high; 

He heard the inidnight bell with anxious start. 
Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 
When wise Cornelius promised, hy his art, 

To shew to him the Lad ye of his heart, 

Albeit betwixt them roar’d tin* ocean grim : 

Yet so the sage had bight to play his part, 

That he should see her form in life and limb, 

And mark, if still she loved, and still she thought of 
him. 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of grama rye, 

Jo which the wizard led the gallant knight, 

Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallow’d taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic implements of magic might; 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 

And almagest, and altar, nothing bright; 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan t 
As watdh-light by the bed of some departing man. 
XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror huge an* 1 high,*** 

Was seen a selLemitted light to gleam ; 

• # 
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And forms upon its breast die earl ’gap spy, 
b Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dit;am; 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 
* To form a lordly and a lofty room, 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Placed by a couch of Agra’s silken loom, 

And part by moonshine pale, and* part was hifl in 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Pair all the pageanl— but how passing fair 
The slender form, which lay on cpucli of Ind ! 

(Ter her white bosom stray'd her hazel hair, 

Pajc her dear cheek as if for love she pined ; 

All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine 
Some strain, that seem’d her inmost soul to find : — 
That favour’d strain was Surrey’s raptured line, 
That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow roll’d the clouds upon the lovely form, 

And swept the goodly vision all a>\ ay — 

So royal envy roll’d the murky storm 
O'er my beloved master’s glorious day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant ! Ilcaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children’s latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, tjie plunder’d shrine. 

The murder^! Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine! 

XXf. 

llyth Scots^md Southern chiefs prolong 
# Applauses of Fitztraver’s song 

* 1 1 



These haled Henry’s name as death. 

And those still held the ancient faith. — 
Then, from his seat, with lofty air, 

Hose Harold, bard of brave St Glair; 

St Glair, wjio, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was fyorn where restless seas 
Howl round the stonn-swept Oread es; 
'Where erst St Clairs held princely sway 
O’er isle and isle*., strait and bay; — 

Still nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall! — 
Thence oft he mark’d fierce Pentiand rave, 
As if grim Odin rode her wave ; 

And watch’d, the whilst, with visage pale, 
And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 
For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of w ild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy cull ; 

For thither came, in times afar, 

Stern Lochlin’s sons of roving war, 

The Norsemen, train’d to spoil and blood, 
Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food : 

Kings of the main their leaders brave, 
Their barks the dragons of the wave. 

And there, in many a stormy vale, i 
r Efae Scald hath told his wondrous taler; 
And many a Runic column high 
Had witness’d grim idolatry. t % 

And thus hacl Harold, in his youth, 
Learned many a Sana’s rhy t *ne uncouth, — 
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Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl’d, 

Whose monstrous circle girds the fro rid : 

Of those? dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle's bloody swell ; 

Of chiefs, who, guided through die gloom 
l»y the pale death-liglits of the tomb, 
lluusack’d the graves of warriors old, 

Their faulrhions wrench’d from corpses’ hold. 
Waked the deaf tomb with wars’ alarms, 

And bade the dead arise to arms ! 

With war and wonder all on fl^nne, 

To Ro. si ill’s bowers young Harold eame, 
Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree- 
lie learn’d a milder minstrelsy : 

Yet something of the northern spell 
Mixed with the softer numbers well. 

XXIII. 


O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms 1 tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely llosabelle. 

— a Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay! 
llest thee in Castle llavenslieuch, 

Nor tempt the siormy frith to-day. 

» 

a The blackening wave is edged with white 
To inch 1 and rock the sea mews fly; 


In A. ifrlr 
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The fishers have heard the water sprite, 

\Vh0s2. screams forebode tjiat wreck is nigh. 

« Last night the gifted seer did view 
A w et sliroud swathe a ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravenslieuch : 

Why cross the gloomy frith to-day?» 

« ’Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-niglit at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

’Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If ’tis not fill’d by Rosabelle.» — 

O’er Boslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 

And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 

Where Roslin’s chiefs un coffin’d* lie; 

£$ch baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem’d all on fire, within, around, 

Deep sacristy anjl altar’|,pale : 
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Slione every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmer d all the dead men’s mail. 

% Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Mazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. 

Then* are twenty of lloslin’s barons b^ld 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle? 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely llosabelle! 

And each St Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely llosabelle. 

XXIV. 

So sweet was Harold’s piteous lay, 

Scarce mark’d the guests the darken'd hall, 
Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved them all : 

It was not eddying mist or fog, 

Drain’d by the sun from fen or bog, 

Of no eclipse had sages told 5 
And yet, as it came on apace, 
liach one could scarce his neighbour’s face, 

Could scarce his own stretch’d hand behold. 

A secret ho?ror check’d the feast, 

And ehiirti the soul of every guest; 

Even the high Dame stood half aghast, 

She kmftv som* evil on the blast; 



The elvish Page fell to the ground, 

And, shuddering, muttered, «Found! found! found! 

XXV. 

Then sudden, through the darken’d air 
A flash lightning came; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castltf seem’d on flame. 

Glanced every rafter of the hall, 

Glanced every shield upon the wall; 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 
Were instant seen, and instant gone; 

Full through the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flash’d the levin-brand, 

And fill’d the hall with smouldering srnoke, 

As on the elvish Page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and loud, 
Dismay’d the brave, appall’d the proud, — 
From sea to sea the lurum rung; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 

To arms the startled warders sprung. 
When ended was the dreadful roar, 

The elvish Dwarf was seen no more ! 

XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall. 

Some saw a sight, not seen by all ; 

That dreadful voice was heard by some, 

Cry, with loud summons, « Gvliui^ come !» 
t And on the spot where burst the brand, 

Jlist where the Page had flung him down, 
Some saw an arm, and some a hand, 

And softie the waving of a fjown. * • 
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The guests in silence pray’d and shook, 

And terror di min’d each lofty look. 

But none of all the astonish’d train 
Was so dismay’d as Deloraine; 

His blood did freeze, his brain ditl burn, 

Twas fear’d his mind would ne’er return ; 

Lor he was speechless, ghastly, wan tf 
Like him, of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 1 
At length, by fits he darkly told, 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold- 
That he had seen, right certainly, 

A shape with amice wrapp'd around , 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bounds 
Like pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 

And knew — but how it matter’d not — 

It vas the wizard, Michael Scott! 

XXVIL 

The arxh ’is crowd, wfth horror pale, 

Ai trembling, heard the wondrous tale. 

INo sound was made, no word was spoke, 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 

And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St Bride of Douglas make, 

That he a pilgrimage would take 
To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease his troubled breast, 

To some blessed saint his prayers address’d 


The Isle of Man.— See Note. 
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Some to St Mod an made their vows, 

Some to St Mary of the Lowes, * 

Some to the Holy Hood of Lisle ; 

Some to our Lad ye of the Isle; 

La el i did his patron witness make, 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 

And monks should sing and hells should toll, 

All for the weal of Michael's soul. 

While vows were taYn, and prayers were pray’d, 
’Tis said the noble Dame, dismay’d, 

Renounced, for a\e, dark magic’s aid. 

XXVIII. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 

Which alter in short space befel; 

Nor how brave sons, and daughters fair, 

liless’d Teviot’s Flower and Crunstouu’s lieii : 
After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to maitk the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine, 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 

' XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 

And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go; 

The standeits-by mightdiear uneath,’ 

Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 
Through all the lengthen’d row: 

No lordly loeft, nor martial strid#; 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 
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Forgotten their renown ; * # 

Silent and slow, like ghosts, they glide 
To the high altars’ hallow’d side, 

And there they knelt them down : 

Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave; 

Beneath the letter’d stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnish’d niche around 
Stern saints and tortur’d martyrs frown’d. 

XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular, 

And snow-white stoles, in order due. 

The holy fathers, two and two, 

In Long procession came; 

Taper, and host, and book they bare, 
And holy banner flourish’d fair 
With the Redeemer’s name : 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred abbot stretch’d liis hand. 
And bless’d them as they kneel’d : 
With holy cross he sign’d them all, # 
And pray’d they might be sage in hall, 
And fortunate in field. 

The mass was sung, and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And hells toll’d out {heir mighty peal 
For the departed spirit’s weal; 

Ana ever yi the office close % 

The hymn of intercession rose^ 
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And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — 

Dies iile, dies ill a, 

SoLYfcT S ECLUM IK FA VILLA ; 

While the pealing organ rung*, 

Were it mpet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 

Thus the holy fathers sung. 

XXXI. 

II \ :MN FOR THE DEAD. 

That ila\ of wrath, that dreadful day. 

When heaven and earth shall pass away ’ 
What power shall he the sinner’s stay ? 

How shall lie meet that dreadful day ? 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll. 
The flaming heavens together roll; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump tliht wakes the dead ! 

Oil ! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Ib^Tnoi: the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 


Ilrsii’i) is the harp— the Minstrel gc^ie. 

AahI did he wander forth alone? 

* i 

Alone in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage? 

No :— close beneath proud Newark’s towfcr 
Arose the Minstrel’s lowly ^ow er ; < 
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A simple liut ; but there was seeW • 

The little garden hedged with green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There shelter’d wanderers, by the blaze, 
Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his cjoor, 

And give the aid lie begg’d before. 

So pass'd the winter’s day ; but still. 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 
When throstles sung in Hare-head shaw% 
And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 
And flourish'd, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 
The aged Harper’s soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high. 
And circumstance of chivalry. 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Forgetful of the dpsing day; 

And noble youths, the .strain to hear. 
Forsook the hunting of the deer; 

And Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 

Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song. 
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Note I. 

Tie feast was over in Branksome tower . — i\ 5 , 

In the reign of James I. Sir William Scott of Buccleuch, chief 
)f the clan hearing that name, exchanged, with Sir Thomas 
Inglis of Manor, the estate of Murdiestone, in Lanarkshire, for 
one half of the barony of Branksome, or Branxliolm , 1 lying 
upon the Teviot, about three miles above Hawick. He was pro- 
bably induced to this transaction from the vicinity of Branksome 
to the extensive domain which he possessed in Etlricke Forest 
and in Teviotdale. In the former district he held by occupancy 
the estate of Buccleuch, * arul much of the forest land on the 
river Etlricke. In Teviotdalc he enjoyed the barony of Fck- 
ford, by a grant from Robert 11. to his ancestor, Walter Scot* 
of Kirkurd, for the apprehending of Gilbert Riddcrford, con- 
firmed by Robert HI. 3d May, 1 4^4 • Tradition imputes the 
exchange betwixt Scott and Inglis to a conversation, in which 
the latter, a man, it would appear, of a mild and forbearing na- 
ture, complained much of the injuries which he was exposed to 

1 Snuuholm is the proper name of the barony j hut Branksome has kern 
adopted, as suitable^! a the pronunciulign, und more piopcr for poetry* 

* There urc n$ vestiges of any building at Bucclcucli, except tho sfte of a 
chapel, where, according to a tradition current, in the time of Scott of 
SatLliells, many of the amient barons of Bucclcuch lie buried. There is 
also said toii^vc been qpnill near this solitary spo% an extraordinary cir- 
, cuiflstance, ; as little or no corn grows within several miles of Bucclcucli. . 
Sakhelfesavs if was used to giind com for he hound's of the chieftain. 
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from the English iordurers, who frequently plundered liis lamls 
of Branksome. Sir William Scott instantly offered him tSyJ 
estate of Murdiestone, in exchange for that which was subject 
to such egregious inconvenience. When the bargain was com- 
pleted, he drily .emarked, that the rattle in CumbeiJand were 
as good as those of Tevioldale; and proceeded to commence a 
system of reprisals upon the English, which was reguJqgflijb pur- 
sued by bis successors. In the next reign, James 11. granted 
to Sir Walter Scott of Branksome, and to Sir David, his son, 
the remaining half of the barony of llranksome, to he held in 
blanche for the payment of a red rose. The cause assigned for 
the grant is, their 1 rave and faithful exertions in favour of the 
king against the house of Douglas, with whom James had 
been recently tugging for the throne of Scotland. This char- 
ter is dated the ad February, i44d; and, in the same month, 
part of the barony of Langholm, and many lands in Lanark- 
shire, were conferred upon Sir Walter and his son by the same 
monarch. 

After the period of the exchange with Sir Thomas Inglis, 
Branksome became the principal seat of the Bucclcucli family. 
The castle was enlarged and strengthened by Sir David Scott, 
the grandson of Sir William, its first possesses But, in 1570 - 1 , 
the vengeance of Elizabeth, provoked by the inroads of Buc- 
cleuch, and his attachment to the cause of Queen Mary, de- 
stroyed the castle, and laid waste the lands of Branksome. In 
the same year the castle was repaired and enlarged by Sir Walter 
Scott, ^ts brave possessor; but the work was not completed un- 
til after his death, in i5;4i when the widow finished the build- 
ing. This appears from the following inscription. Around a 
stone, bearing the arms of Scott of Buccleuch, appears the fol- 
lowing legend : « Sir W. Scott of Branxheim Knyt Yob of Sir 
William Scon of Kiakhurd, Knyt began yf. mdrk upon ye 24 

OF MknCH 1671, ZJER QUHA DEPARTIT AT God’s PtytlSOUR YE 1 7 

April 157X” On A similar copartment are sculptured the arms 
of Douglas, with this inscription, « Dame Margaret Douglas 

HIS SPOIJS COMPlEITr/THE FORRAlp WORK IN OCTOBER Over 

an arched door is inscribed the following moral verse: — # 
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>, VAR LI). NOC1IT. NATDHF, HF.r BROUGUl, VAT. SAL. LF.M' 

AY, 

[f'RFORfc. SF.nVE. COD. KEIP. VEIL. YE. ROD. THY. I-AMI". SAL 
* IVOCHT. DEKAY. 

ir Walter Scott of Branxholw Knight. A^augarm Uoig- 

LAS, l57I. 

lirauksoine castle continued to be the pryicipal seat ot tlic 
Succleucli family, while security was any object in llu^r choice # 
it a mansion. It has since been the residence of the Comrnis- 
inners, or Chamberlains, of the family. From the various al- 
cralions which the building has undergone, it is not only 
;reatly restricted in its dimensions, hut retains little of tlic 
astellated form, if we except one square tower of massy thick- 
u*ss, the only part of the original building which now rc- 
nains. The whole forms a handsome modern residence, lately 
uhahited by my deceased friend, Adam Ogilvy, Fsq. of llarl- 
voodmyres. Commissioner of his Crace the Duke of liucch uch 
The extent of the ancient edifice can still he traced by some 
>esliges of its foundation, and its strength is obvious from the 
>iUiation, on a steep hank surrounded by the Tev iot, and flank- 
•tl by a deep ravine, formed by a precipitous brook. U was an- 
:iently surrounded by wood, a| appears from the survey of Rox- 
burghshire, made for Font’s Atlas, and preserved in the Advo- 
cate's Library. This wood was cut about fifty years ago, but a 
is now' replaced by the thriving plantations which have been 
formed by the late noble proprietor, around the ancient man- 
sion of bis forefathers. 


Note II. 

Xine-and-twcnty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Btanksome HaU. — P. 9. 

1 he ancient By'ons of Bucclcuch, both from feudal splen- 
dour, and from their frontier situation, retained in their hdtise- 
bold, at Branksome, a nuin her of gentlemen of their own name, 
who held lands from their chief, for the military service of 
wakhing *rd wardinjf his castle. SatchelJs fills us, in bis dug- 
fjrel poetry, 

VOL. I. 
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.No haivDir was better served into Britain , 

The be* foils of Buckletigli they *kept their coll, 

Four and twenty gentlemen in their hall, 

All being of his name and kin; 

Each two had a servant to wait upon him ; 

Beioie supper and dinner, most renowned, 

The hells rung and the trumpets sowned. 

And inor^than flint, ] do confess, 

*fhey kejit four and twenty pensioners. 

Think notl lie, nor do me blame. 

For the pensioners I can all name: 

There's men alive, elder than L 
Thev know if 1 speak truth, or lie. 

Even pensioner a room 1 did gain, 

Fm service done and to be done; 

Tin-. 1 11 let the reader understand. 

The name both of the men and land. 

Which they po^cs.srd, it is of truth, 
both from ijie lairds and lords of Buckieugh 

/.uordmgly, dismounting Irom his Pegasus. SatcbelU give* 
u-, in piose, the names of twenty-four gentlemen. younger brt>- # 
i liers ot ancient iannlies, who jere pensioners to the house ol 
Bucdeuch, and describes the lands which each possessed for his 
Bonier service. In time of war with England, the garrison wa.s 
doubtless augmented. Saichells adds, » These twenty -three 
pensioners, all of his own name of Scott, and Walter Gladstanes 
ol Vfc'lutelaw, a near cousin of my lord’s, as aforesaid, were 
truly, cm all occasions, when his honour pleased cause to ad- 
vili^c them It is known to many of the country better than 
n i- to me, that the rent of these lands, which the lairds and 
lonb ot Buccleuch did freely bestow upon their friends, wil^ 
am, unt to above twelve or fourteen thousand merks a-ycar.»-* 
//»‘TVs tif I he Xnmr of Srott, p. 4$ Ail iunneii^ enm in those 
times. 

Norr Ill 

Juu w&i Julwot \d-a\r (U sutldlefktw . — P i 
•< i)i a truth, I’roissiil, . tlie Scottish cannot b"t>t grea^ 
, 1 UfMm. poiiio^ot kiuif 
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skill with tin* bow, but rather bear axes, with which, in time ol 
need, they give heavy strokes. » The Jedwood-w was a sort of 
M pJsan, used by horsemen, as appears from the arms oi' Jed- 
1 Ijtrgll*, which bear a cavalier mounted, and armed with this 

weapon. It is also called a Jed wood or Jcddart staff. 
r •* 

Non. IV. 

They watch atjainst Southern f orce and guile. 

Lest Scroopc , or Howard , or Percy’s powers , 

Threaten liranksnme’s lord!) lowers , 

Ft 0)n IVarkworlh, or Haworth , or rneny Carlisle. — P 1 1 
B rank some Castle was continually exposed to the attacks ol 
the English, both from its . situation and the listless military dis- 
position of its inhabitants, who were seldom on good terms with 
their neighbours. The following letter from the Earl of Nortb- 
mnherJ.md to Henry VIII. in la.M, gi\es an account of a suc- 
cessful inroad of the English, in which the country was plun- 
tleied up to the gates of the castle, although the imaderi failed 
in their principal object, which was, to kill, or make prisoner, 
the laird of Buccleucli. It occurs in the Cotton MS. Calnj. B. 
VIII. f. 3 a a. 

# « Pleaseth yt your most gracious highne* to be adnertised, 

that my comptroller, with Bayuald Cainaby, desired licence of 
Hie to imade the realme of Scotland, for the aiiuoysauucc of your 
liiglmes enemys, where they thought best exploit by tho}ine 
might be done, and to haue to concur withe theynie the inhabit- 
ants of Northumberland, suchc as was toward me according to 
'they re assembly, and as by they re discretions vpone the same 
lliey shulde tliinke most convenient; and sun they dyde mete 
'pone Monday, before nyght, being the iii day of this instant 
mouethe, at Wawhope, tippon Northe Tyne water, above Tyn- 
daill, where they were to the number of x\ c men, and soo in- 
^adet Scotland, at^the hour of viii of the clok at nyght, at a place 
called Whele ^ausay; and before 'zi of the clok dyd send forth 
a forrey of Tyndaill and flyddisdaill, and laide all the resydewc 
in a husluncnt, and actyvely dyd set vpon a towne called Branx- 
holm, wlifft the lord of Buclough dwell} !lie, and purpesfed 
dicyfccjelves with n trayne for liym Ivke to his accustomed man- 
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ner, in rvsjnig. to* .ill lraje», all) fit, that knight he was not At 
home, tint! soo* they hrynt the said ltrunxhohn, an r! other towne*. 
-i'. to sa v Wliicheslre, Whichestrr-hehne, and Whellcy, and 
ordered lheymeself soo, that sundiy of the slid Lord JhiCfOUjfi * 
seixant-v wlto d> d issue iourthe of hi*' gates, wa-* t.ikyn pri- 
M )iier> Thev dvd not lew* one home. one sink of corne, nor one 
d^rl. without the gile of the said Lord lictdough submit; and 
tli ii ^ scry united ainrl fiaxed, supposing the Lord of Buclough to 
c l» * within* ui or tin inyJes to hexr traxned him to the biidnneui , 
and soo in the breykiug of the day djd the forrey and the bitsli- 
ruenr nine, and reculcd I eneward, making tliexr way westward 
hont thexre invasion to he oxer Ljddei&d.ul), as intending \f 
tin t ra \ troni«* llfexre fursl ciitrx b\ the Scott?* watches. or 
ufnerxxjse bx wjinvng, sliulde bane hem* gyven to (iedworth 
»nd the couutrev of Scotland ihcyrcahoiits of the) re invasion, 
uhu.hr (iedworth is from the \Y heirs Cau&ny vi mvles, that then- 
f«\ the Scots shidde have rumen further wilo tlieyme, and more 
mil of ordie, and soo ujiou .sundry good cousideracons, before 
tn<*\ entered Ljdder-aladl, as well accompliug the inhabitants ol 
the Millie to In towards jour highues, and to enforce tliexmu the 
i!.< i thereby, as alsoo to put an occasion of suspect to the king' 1 
ol Srntts and his eminsai!!, to he taken aucu&t thejme, amongc-* 
tin ymselves, made proclamation, commanding, vpon payne ol 
d. rlu , assurance to be for the said inhabitants of Lxddersdaili, 

^ without any prejudice or hurt to be done by any Injdysmau \ntu 
fheynie, and soo in good ordre ahowte the howto of fee of the 
< lok before noon, \ppone Texvisday, d\d puss through the sard 
I y.Porsdaill, wlien djd come diverse of the said inhabitant » 
theie to my scrvamites, under the said assurance, offemn;; 
rhej inselfs with any service they eouthe make; aiul thus, thunkt 
be to Godde, your highnes subjects, ahowte tin* howre of \u of 
the clok at none the same d.iye, came into this youre highuc? 
re i^ne, bringing wt they me above xl SrnUsAcu prisoners, oi.e 
of theym«, named Scot, of the surname and kin* f the said Lonl 
of 1-uclough, and of his howsehold; they brought alsoo etc 
and abov%lx horses and mares, Replug in juvetic frnine 

J .so or hurte all your said lrghucs subject , I h re ua«ahun 

• » 
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.1 (owne, called Ncwbyggui;*, by di\«i.-c lotmen of I vmkulJ .iml 
, ; 4!y(l(les(laill, takyu vp ol the nighl, ami spoiled, when wa«% 
—J,' \nc ii Scottsinen of the said towne, and many Stotts there 
Imrte; your higlmcs subjects was xiii ingles within the ground** 
nl' Scotland**, and is from my house at VYcrkworthr , ulnnc ix 
miles of the most cvill passage, where great itiavves dothe lye; 
heic.ofore the same townes now Jiryut hath not at any time m 
the mynd of man in any warn been entcrprised unto m*we; 
sour sublets were thereto more encouraged for tjii^ better ad- 
1, liuement of your highnes sen ice, the said Eord of Jiutiough* 
heyng always a uiortall enemy to this your {paces lrnhne, and he 
dyd say, within xiii days before, lie woulde see who durst lye 
near liym ; wt many other crudl words, tint knowledge whereof 
was certainly haid to my said serva lints, before they re cnterpriiv 
maid vppon him; most huuihly beseeching; your majesty, th.it 
youre highnes thanks may concur \nto they me, w hose names he 
here inclosed, and to bate in your most gracious memory, the 
paynfull and diligent service of iny pore scr\aunte Wharton, and 
thus, as I am most hounden, shall dispose wt them that he un- 
der me f unnoysauiice of your highnes enemy s." 

In resentment of this foray, ftucclcuch, with other ftordei chiefs, 
assembled au army of 3 ooo riders, with which they penetrated 
into Northumberland, and laid waste the country as tar as the 
hanks of llramish. They baffled, or defeated, the English forces 
opposed to them, and returned loaded with prey, — Pi.nm mu> s 
ffistoij, vol. 11. p .518. 

Note V. 

Bards Um<j shall tell , 

How Lord Walter jell. — P. 1 1. 

Sir Walter Scott of lluecleuch succeeded to his grandfather, 

Sir David, in i 4 <P- He was a brave aucl powerful baron, and 
warden of the West Marches of Scotland. His death was the 
consequence of% feud betwixt # the Scotts and Kerrs, the hisr» 
tory of wliiclf is necessary, to explain repeated allusions In the 
10 in a nee. 1 

I11 the^ear ifiafi, in the w’ords of Pit^ottie, * the Earl of 
Anps, and the rest of the Douglasses, ruled all which they . 
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liked, and no mail durst say the contrary; wherefore the king 
(James V. then -a minor) was heavily displeased, and would fain 
have been out of their hands, if he miglit by any way : Aijbtf, 
to that effect, wrote a quiet and secret letter with his own hand, 
and sent it to the Laird of Buccleuch, beseeching him that he 
would come with* his kin and friends, and all the force that he 
might be, and meet him at Melross, at his home-passing, and 
there to take him opt of the Douglass’s hands, and to put him 
to liberty, «fo use himself among the lave (ivst) of his lords, as 
he thinks expedient. 

« This letter was quietly Erected, and sent by one of the king’s 
own secret servants, which was received very thankfully by the 
Ijird of Buccleuch, frho was very glad thereof, to be put to such 
charges and familiarity with his prince, and did great diligence 
to perform the king’s writing, and to bring the matter to pass as 
the king desired ■ And, to that effect, convened all his kiu and 
friends, and all that would do for him, to ride with him to Mel* 
ross, when he knew of the king’s home-coming. And so he 
brought with him six hundred spears, of Liddesdale, and An- 
naodale, and countrymen, and clans thereabout, and held them- 
reives while that the king returned out of Jedburgh, and 
tame to Melross, to remain there all that night. 

" But when the Lord Hume, C^sfoord, and Fernyhirst, (the 
chiefs of the clan of Kerr,) took their leave of the king, and re- 
turned home, then appeared the laird of Buccleurh iu sight, and 
liis company with him, in an arrayed battle, intending to have 
fulfilled the king’s petition, and therefore came stoutly for- 
ward the back side of llaliden hill. By that the Earl of An- 
gus, with George Douglas, his brother, and sundry other of his 
Iriends, seeing this army coming, they marvelled what the mat- 
ter meant; while at the last they knew the Laird of Buccleuch, 
with a certain company of the thieves of Annandale. With him 
they were less affeared, aud njade them manftlly to the field 
contrary them, and said to the king in this manner, ‘Sir, yon is 
Jftuckleuch, and thieves of Annandale with him, to unbeset your 
grace from the gate^'. e. interrupt your passage). 1 opw to God 
they shall either fight or flee; and ye shall tarry here on *his 
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know, ami my brother George with you, with an\ other company 
von please; and I shall pass, and put yon thjpres off the ground, 
ywid rid the gate unto your Grace, or else die for it.’ The king 
mrne'd still, as was devised, and George Douglas with him, and 
sundry other lords, such as the Earl of Lennox, and the Lord 
Krskine, and some of the kings own servants; but all the lave 
(/cif) past with the Karl of Angus to the field against the laird 
of Bucclcucli, who joyned and countered cruelly both the said 
parties in the field of Darnlinver, 1 either against other, wi^h 
uncertain victory. But at the last, the Lord flume, hearing 
word of that matter how it stood, returned again to the king in 
all possible haste, with him the lairds of Cessfoord and Fnirny- 
liirst, to the number of fourscore spears, !hid set freshly on the 
lap and wing of the laird of Buccleuch’s field, and shortly hare 
them backward to the ground; which caused the laird of But- 
clench, and the rest of his friends, to go back and flee, whom they 
followed and chased; and especially the lairds of Cessfoord and 
Fuirnyhirst followed furiouslie, till at the foot of a path the laird 
of Cessfoord was slain by the stroke of a spear by an Elliott, who 
was then servant to the laird of Buccleuch. But when the laird 
of Cessfoord was slain, the chase ceased. The F.arl of Angus re- 
lumed again with great merriness and victory, and tlvuiked God 
(hat he saved him from ths£ chance, and passed with the king 
to Melross, where they remained all that night. On the morn 
they passed to Edinburgh with the king, who was very sad aq£ 
dolorous of the slaughter of the laird of Cessfoord, and many 
other gentlemen and yeomen slain by the laird of Buccleuch, 
containing the number of fourscore and fifteen, whicMlied in 
defence of the king, and at the command of bis writing.)* 

I am not the first who has attempted to celebrate in verse the 
renown of this ancient baron, and his hazardous attempt to pro- 
cure his sovereigns freedom. In a Scottisli La Lin poet we find 

the following vdfses: 

.> 

Valterius Scotus Balcluchkjs. 


Egregio suscepto facinore libertate Regis, ac aliis rebus gestis < ] 
i?'“ clams, «ub Jacobo V. A 0 . Clirisff, i5a6. 

1 DAnwick, near Melrose. The ploec ofjcoivflict Is still tailed Skinnei 
Field, from a corruption of Sk&mish FiclS. 


( 
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luleuiuta aliib, nullique audita priorum 

Audrt, uec pavidum raorsve, inetusve qualif, 
lahertatem aiiis soliti transcribere lieges: 

Subreptam liauc Hegi rcstituisse paras, 

Si vincis, quanta 6 succeduut premia d extra 4 ; 

Sin virtue, falsas spes jace, pone animam. 

Hostica vis nocuit : stant alt® robora mentis 
Atque decu$. Vincet, liege probante, tides. 

Ixsrfe queis an ini is virtus, quosque acrior ardor 
Ohsidet, obscuris nox pie mat an tenehris? 

lleiocs ex oinui Historic. Scoticu* Icclissimi, Auctore Julian 
Jonstouio Abredoneuse Scoto, 1 683. 

lu consequence of the battle of Melrose, there ensued a dead- 
ly feud betwixt the names of Scott and Kerr, which, in spite of 
all means used to bring about au^greement, raged for many 
years upon the Borders. Bnccleuch was imprisoned, and his 
estates forfeited,, in the year i5d5, for levying war against the 
Kerr.s, and restored by act of parliament, doited i5tfi March, 
i '■ p, during the regency of Mary of Lorraine. But the most 
sigual act of violence, to which this quarrel gave rise, was the 
murder of Sir Walter himself, who was slain by the Kerrs in the 
streets of Edinburgh, in 1 55a. Ttys is the event alluded to in 
Stanza VII. ; and the poem is supposed to open shortly after it 
|gid taken place. 

T he fend between the.se two families was not reconciled in 
i when both chieftains paraded the streets of Edinburgh 
with tllfcir followers, and it was expected their first meeting 
would decide their quarrel. But, on^luly i4th of the same year, 
Colvil, in a letter to Bacon, informs him, * that there was 
great trouble on the Borders, which would continue till order 
should be taken by the queen of England and the king, by rea- 
son o^ the two young Scots chieftains, C ess for ^ and Bacclugh, 
and of the^present necessity and scarcity of corn amongst the 

* .sJots Borderers and riders. That there had been a private quar- 
5el betwixt these tw^ lairds, on the Border, which yrjs like to 

* have turned to blood ; but the fear of the general trouble had 
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reconciled them, and the injuries which tl#ey thought to lia\e 
committed against each other, were now transferred upon Eng- 
ihiud : not unlike that emulation in France between the Baron 
le B1Y011 and Mons. Jeverie, who, being both ambitious of ho- 
nour, undertook more hazardous enterprises against the enemy, 
than they would have done it they had been at concord toge- 
ther. " — Ilmen's Monorials , v ol . 11 . p. 67 . # 

Note VI. 

JSo! vainly to each holy shrine. 

In mutual pilgrimage , t/uy drew. — P. 12. 

Among other evpedienls resorted to for staunching the feud 
betwixt the Scotts and the Kerrs, there was a bond executed, in 
1 529, between the heads of each clan, binding themselves to 
perform reciprocally the four principal pilgrimages of Scot- 
land, for the benefit of the souls of those of the opposite name 
who had fallen in the quarrel. This indenture is printed in 
the Minstrelsy of the Siottisli Border, vol. I. But either it never 
took effect, or else the feud was renewed shortly afterwards. 

Such pactions were not uucoinmon in feudal times; and, as 
might he expected, they were often, as in the present case, \oid 
of the effect desired. When Sir Walter Mauuy, the renowned 
follower of Edward III., hajl taken the town of fly oil, in lias- 
cony, he remembered to Iiuac heard that his father lay there bu- 
ried, and offered a hundred crowns to any who could show hiie» 
his grave. A very old man appeared before Sir Walter, and in- 
formed him of the manner of his father's death, and the plac‘e 
of his sepulture. It seems the Lord of Mauny had, itf a great 
tournament, uuhorsed and wounded to the death a Gascon 
knight, of the house of Mirepoix, whoaf kinsman was bishop of 
Camhray. For this deed he was held at feud by the relations 
of the knight, until he agreed to undertake a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St Jaiifcs of ComposteUa, for (he benefit of the fpu) ol 
the deceased. But as he returned through the town of Byoll, 
after accomplishment of his vow, he was beset, and treachercgj^ 
)y slain, hv the kindred of the knight who?| he had killed. Sift 
Walter, guided by ffie old man, visited the lowly tomb of hia * 
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lither; and, Laving- rend the inscription, which was in Latin 
he caused the body to he raised, and transported to his native x 
city of Valenciennes, where masses were, in the days of FroiV^ 
sart, duly said for the soul of the unfortunate pllgrirh.— Ciwy'- 
t le of Froissart, vo^I. p. 12L 

Note VII. 

While Cessford owns the rule of Car . — P. 12 
The family of Her/ Kerr, or Car , 1 was very powerful 011 the 
larder. Fynes Morrison remarks, in his Travels, that their in- 
llueiice extended from the village of Preston-Orange, in Lothian, 
to the limits of England. Cessford Castle, the ancient baronial 
residence of the farnilr, is situated near the village of Morel tat- 
tle, within two or three miles of the Cheviot Ilill*.— It has been 
a place of great strength and consequence, but is now ruinous. 
Tradition affirms, that it was founded by Halbert, or flabby 
Kerr, a gigantic warrior, concerning whom many stories are cur- 
rent in Roxburghshire. The Duke of Rovburghe represents 
Ker of Cessford. A distinct and powerful branch of the same 
name own the Marquis of Lothian as their chief : Hence the 
distinction betwixt Kers of Cessford and Faimihirst. 
v Note VIII. 

Before Lord Cranstnun she should wed. — P. i 3 . 

The Cranstouns, Lord Cranstoun, f arc an ancient Border fami- 
ly, whose chief seat was at Crailing, in Teviotdale. They were 
St this time at feud with the clan of Scott; for it appears that 
the lady of Buccleuch, in 1557, beset the laird of Cranstoun, 
seeking Jus life. Nevertheless, the same Cranstoun, or perhaps 
his son, was married to a daughter of the same lady. 

Note IX. 

Of Bethunc's line of Picardie . — P. i 3 . 

The Bethuncs were of French origin, and derived their name 
from ,a small town in Artois. There were several distinguished 
familt&Mof the Bethunes in the neighbouring provirce of Picar- 
^d* ; they numbered among their descendants the celebrated 

r • The aaxne is spcllet^ifferently by tbe Various families who ur it. Cnr 
* kleletiteiL not as the most correct, but as the most WticaJ remlimr. 
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Dye de Sully; and the name was accounted among the most 
noble in France, while aught noble remained ju that country.' 
'Jhe family of Betiuine, or Reutoun, in Fife, produced three 
Earned and dignified prelates ; namely, Cardinal Beaton, and 
two successive archbishops of Clasgow, all of whom flourished 
about the date of the romance. Of this family was descended 
Dame Janet Beaton, Lady Buccleucli, widow of Sir Walter 
.Scott of Branksome. She was a woman o|j masculine spirit, as 
appeared from her riding at the head of tier sons data, after her 
husband’s murder. She also possessed the hereditary abilities 
of her family iu such a degree, that the superstition of the vul- 
gar imputed them to supernatural knowledge. With this was 
# mingled, by faction, the foul accusation of her having in- 
* (luenced Queen Mary to the murder of her husband. One of the 
placards, preserved in Buchanan’s Detection, accuses of Darn- 
ley’s murder « the Erie of Bothwell, Mr James Balfour, the per- 
souil of Fliske Mr David Chalmers, black Mr John Speus, who 
was principal deviser of the murder; and the Queue, assenting 
thairto, throw the persuasion of the Erie Bothwell, and the 
witchcraft of Lady Buckleuch. » 

Note X. 

He teamed the art, that none may name. 

In Padua, far btyond the sea. — P. iH. 

Padua was long supposed, by the Scottish peasants, to be the 
principal school of necromancy. The Earl of Cowrie, slain a&t 
Perth, iu iGuo, pretended, during his studies in Italy, to have 
acquired some knowledge of the cabala, by which, he said, he 
could charm snakes, and work other miracles; and, in )1hjrticu- 
lar, could produce children without the intercourse of the sexes 
—See the examination of Wernyss of Bogie before the Privy 
Council, concerniug Cowrie’s Conspiracy. 

* Note XL 

I j 

His form no darkening shadow traced 

Upon the sunny wall. — P. i 3 . 

The shadow of a necromancer is independent of the sun^rt* 

* This oppression anti s&tiincnt were dictated by the situation of France, 
the fc^r l8o3, when the poem was originally written.- -1821 *. 
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olycas informs us, that Simon Magus caused bis shadow to go 
before him, making people believe it was an attendant spirit. — 

1 1 ky wood's Hierarchic, p. 475 . The vulgar conceive, that whep 
.1 class of students have made a certain progress in their mystic 
studies, they arc obliged to run through a subterraneous hall, 
where the devil literally entches the hindmost in the race, un- 
less lie crosses the hall so speedily, that the arch-enemy can 
only apprehend his ^hadow. in the latter case, the person of 
^he sage neter after throw* any shade; and those, who have thui 
lost thru shadow , always prove the best magicians. 

Note XII. 

The m’eivfrss forms of air. — 1\ i!J. • 

The Scottish vulgar, without having any very defined notion* 
of their attributes, believe in the existence of an intermediate 
class of spirits residing in the air, or in the waters; to whose 
agencj they ascribe floods, storms, and all such phenomena as 
their own philosophy cannot readily explain. They are^up- < 
posed to interfere in the affairs of mortals, sometimes with a * 
malevolent purpose, and sometimes with milder views. It is 
said, for example, that a gallant baron, having returned from 
the Holy Land to his castle of lJrummelziar, found his fair lady 
nursing a healthy child, whose birth did not by any rrieaus cor- 
respond to the date of his departure. Such an occurrence, to the 
credit of the dames of the crusaders be it spoken, was so rare, 
*hat it required a miraculous solution. The lady, therefore, 
was believed, when she averred confidently, that the Spirit of 
the Tweed had issued from the river while she was walking up- 
on its Bbuk, and compelled her to submit to his embraces : and 
the name of Tweedie was bestowed upon the child, who after- 
wards became Baron of Drummelziar, and chief of a powerful 
clan. To those spirits were also ascribed, in Scotland, the 

— “ Ai *7 tongues, that sellable men’s nar*es, * 

• On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses 

^ When the workmen were engaged in erecting the ancient 
^Imrch of Old Dee^iu Aberdeenshire, upon a small feill called 
•/issau, they were surprised to find that the work was 'impeded 
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by supernatural obstacles. At length, the Spirit of the Ih\n 
was heard to say. 

It L not here, it is not here. 

That ye shall build the chim b of Deer, 

Rut on Taptillery, 

Where many a corpse shall lie. 

The site of the edifice was accordingly transferred to laptilleiy, 
an eminence at some distance from the place where Hie.btiildiu*’ 
had been commenced. — M acfaii lank's MSS. I mention these 
popular (ables, because the introduction of ihe River and Moun- 
tain Spirits may not, at first sight, seem to accord with tlx 
general tone of the romance, and the superstitions of the coun- 
try where the scene is laid. 

Noti. XIII. 

J ftncis'l mias-tmopcr, etc. — 1\ 1 (t. 

This was the usual appellation of the marauders upon tin 
borders; a profession diligently pursued by the inhabitants on 
both soles, and by none more actively and successfully than by 
Ituecleuch’s clan. Long after the union of the crowns, the 
mu-s-troopers, although sunk in reputation, and no longer en- 
joying the pretest of national hostility, continued to pursue 
their calling, 

f uller includes, among the wonders of Cumberland, «Hie 
Moss-troopers : so strange in the condition of their li\ing, rr 
considered in their Original, Innrnsr , Hright, Dcuij , and liuinr 
i <t Original. I conceive them the same called borderers 
in Mr Cainiidcn ; and characterised by him to he, a ' wild and 
wm 1 1 lie profile. They are culled Mo&s-tmopvrs, , because dwelling 
in the mosses, and riding in troops together. They dwell in 
the hounds, or meeting, of the two kingdoms, hut obey the la>vs 
of neither. They come to church as seldom as the 39th of Fe- 
bruary comes iuto the kulcndnr? •* 

■>. * Innrase. When England and Scotland were united ^11 
Gieat Britain, they that formerly lived by hostile incursi^^ 4 
betook jlicwsdves y> the robbing of the/? neighbours. Ilnu^ 
soi*s a A* free of the trade by their lather's co.pv. They are lik\ 
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to Job, not in piety ami patience, but in sudden plenty and po- 
\erty; sometimes having Hocks and herds in the morning, none 
at night, and perchance many again next day. They may give 
for their mottoe, vivitur ex raplo , stealing from their hdnest 
neighbours what they sometimes require. They are a nest of 
hornets : strike one, and stir all of them about your ears. In- 
deed, if they promise safely to conduct a traveller, they will 
perform it with the fidelity of a Turkish janizary: otherwise, 
,«voe be to him tbat falleth into their quarters ! 

L « Height. Amounting, forty years since, to some thou- 
sands. These compelled ? Se vicinage to purchase their security, 
by paying a constant rent to them. When in their greatest 
height, they had two great enemies— the Laws of the Lftnd , and 
the Lord William Hownrd of Mawnrth. He sent many of them 
to Carlisle, to that place where the officer doth a him a his wot A 
it) day-light . Yet these moss-tioopers, if possibly they could 
procure the pardon for a condemned person of their company, 
would advance great sums out o( their common slock, who, in 
such a case, cast in their lots amongst themselves , and all have one 
purse 

j, «* Decay. Caused by the wisdom, valour, and diligence, 
of the (tight Honourable Charles Lord Howard, Earl of Car- 
lisle, who routed these English Tories with his regimeut. His 
levrjrily unto them will not only be excused, but commended, 
«J>y the judicious, who consider how our great lawyer doth de- 
scribe such persons, who are solemnly outlawed. Hr acton, 
lib S. trac. a. cap. 1 1 . — * E r tunc gaunt caput lupiuuni t ita (fund 
sine juAtciah inguisilione rite pcreanl, et secum suurn judicium portent ; 
ct men to sine lege pereunt f gut secundum legem vivere recusarunt ' — 

‘ Thenceforward, (after that they are outlawed) they wear a 
wolfs head, so that they lawfully may be destroyed, without 
any judicial inquisition, as who carry their own condemnation 
abnu{ them, and deservedly dik without law, because they re- 
fused to li*c according to Jaw.’ 

r > « flume. Such was the success of this worthy lord’s scvc- 
that Im made#* thorough reformation among them; and 
fie migl aders being destroyed, the rest are reduced* h> lqgnll 
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obedience, and so, 1 trust, will continue."— FuiXEns IV ot thus of 
England , p. ai6. 

Tin* last public mention of moss-troopers occurs during the 
ci\ invars of the 17th century, when many ordinances of parlia- 
ment were directed against them. 

Note XIV. 

How the brave hnj , in future wm. 

Should tame the Unicorn's pride, 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. — I*. 17* 

The arms of the Kerrs of Cessford were, Vert on a cheveron, 
botwivt three unicorn’s heads erased argent, three mullets snhU ; 
crest, an unicorn’s head erased proper, '1 be Scotts of Rued cm li 
bore. Or on a bend azure; a star of six points betwixt two cres- 
cents of the first. 

Noth XV. 

1 HU mm of Delornine. — F. 1 7 . 

The lands of Delornine are joined to those of Uuccleuch, in 
Et trick Forest. They were im memorial ly possessed by the Rue- 
1 leuch family, under the strong title of occupancy, although 
no chatter was obtained from the crown until 1 — Like other 

possessions, the lands of Dclorainc were occasionally granted 
\)\ them to vassals, or kinsmen, for Border-sen ice. Satchel Is 

mentions, among tlie twenty-four gentlemen pensioners of the 
family., « William Scott, commonly called Cut-ut-thc- black, who 
bad the lands of Nether Deloraiuc, for his service. » Am! 
again, « This William of Delornine, commonly '' palled Cut-at- 
the-Black , was a brother of the ancient house of Haining, which 
house of Ilaiiiing is descended Irom the ancient house' of Has- 
seiuieau." The lands of Delornine now give an eauJs title to 
the descendant of Henry, the second surviving son of the Duchess 
of Buccleuch and Monmouth. I have endeavoured to give Wil- 
liam of Delornine the attributes which characterised fjtc Bor- 
derers of his day; for which l ean only plead Froissart*** apo- 
log\, that, * it hehoveth, in a lynage, some to he folyshe and 
outrageous, to maynteyne and siistayne the jteasable. « 
contrast jo my Marfhman, 1 beg leave to # *ranscribe, from t|u? 
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same author, the speech of Amcrgot Marcell, a captain of the 
Adventurous Companions, a robber, and a pillager of the coun- 
try of Auvergne, who had been bribed td sell his strong-holds, 
and to assume a more honourable military life under the* ban- 
ners of the Earl of Armagnac. Ilut « when he remembered alle 
this, he was sorrowful; his tresour be thought he wolde not my- 
nysshe ; he was wonte dayly to serche for newe pyllagfs, wher- 
b\e*encresed his profyte, and then he sawe that alle was closed 
fro’ hym. £hen he sSyde and imagyned, that to pyll and to robbe 
f (all ihynge considered) was. a good lyfe, and so repented hym 
of his good doing. On a tyme, lie said to his old companyons, 
‘Sirs, there is no sporte nor glory in this worlde amonge men 
ofwarre, but to use^suche lyfe as we have done in tyme past. 
Wliat a joy was it to us when we rode forth at adventure, and 
sometyme found by the way a riche priour or mcrch.iunt, or a 
route of mule ties of Mount pel Iyer, of Navbonne, of Lymetis, 
of Fongans, of Besyers, of Thulous, or of Carrassone, laden 
with cloth of Brussels, or pel Ire ware comyuge fro the tayres, 
or laden with spycery fro Bruges, fro llamas, or fro Alysaun- 
dre : whatsoever we met, all was ours, or els ransoumed at onr 
pleasures, dayly we gate new money, and the vy Haynes of Au- 
vergne and of Lymosyn dayly provided and brought to our cas- 
tell whole mele, good vvyncs, beffes, and fattc roottons, pullayne, 
and w>lde foule: We were ever Arnyshed as tbo we bad been 
kings. When we rode forthe, all the countrey trymblcd for 
% feare : all was ours goyng and comyuge. Howe tok we Carlust, 
1 and the Bourge of Compayne, atnl 1 and Perot of Bernoys 
took (^lused: how dyd we scale, with lytell nyde, the strong 
c.isteil of Marqucll, pertayning to the Erl Dolphyu : I kept it 
nut past^ve days, but I receyved for it, on .1 fey re table, fyve 
thousaiyl frankes, and forgave one thousaude for the love of the 
Frl Dokphyns children. By my fay lb, this wa.i a fay re and a 
good Jfre; wherefore 1 repute ^iy solve &ore chgeyvcd, in tliat I 
have Teudered up the fortress of Aloys; for it wo 1*1 e have kept 
h*o alle the worlde, and the day that 1 gave it up, it was four- 
with vytalle^ to have been kept seven ye re without any 
v fay lyuge. This Erl of Armynake hatlPdcccy ved fii^: Oly ve 
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Barbe, and Perot le Bernoys, shewed to me h^w 1 shulde u>- 
pent myself: certayne 1 sore repent myselfe of what 1 have 
doilC^J — FROISSAnT, vol. II. p. 195. 

Note XVI. 

By wily turns , by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy's best blood-hounds. — P. 17. # 

The kings and heroes of Scotland, as |vell as the Holder 
riders, were sometimes obliged to study how to evatfe the pui-i 
suit of blood-hounds. Barbour informs us, that Robert Bruce 
was repeatedly tracked by sleuth-dogs. On one occasion, he 
escaped by wading a bow-shot down u brool|, and ascending in- 
to a tree by a branch which overhung the water: thus leaving 
no trace on land of his footsteps, he baffled the scent The 
pursuers came up : 

Rycht to the burn thai passyt ware, 

Bot the sleuth-hund made stinting thar, 

*And waueryt lang tyme ta and fra, 

That he 11a certain gat^louth ga; 

Till at the lust that John of Lorn 
Pcrseuvit the bund the sleuth had lorue 

The Bruce , Book vii. 

A sure way of stopping the dog was to spill blood upon the 
track, which destroyed the discriminating fineness of his scent. 

A captive was sometimes sacrificed on such occasions. Henry 
die Minstrel tells a romantic story of Wallace, founded on 
this circumstance The hero’s little band had been foined 
by an Irishman, named Fawdon, or Fadzean, a dark, savage, 
ind suspicious character. After a sharp skirmish at Black-Erne 
^ide, Wallace was forced to retreat with only sixteen followers. 
Ihe English pursued with a bolder sleuth-bratch , or 'blood- 
hound : • I 

In Geltferhuid there was that bratchet bred, 

Siker of geent; to follow them that tied; 

So was he used Eske and Liddesdail,% 

\V4iile (i. e. till) she gat blood no fleeing might avail 

* • • G. 
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In the retreat, *Fawtloi), tired, or affecting to be so, would go ' 
no farther: Wallace, having in vain argued with him, in hasty 
anger, struck off his*liead, and continued the retreat. When! 
the English came up, their hound stayed upon the dead 
both . — , 

The sleuth slopped at Fawdon, still she stood, ; 

Nor farther^ would fra time she fand the blood. 

r 

The story concludes with a fine Gothic scene of Lcrror. Wal- 
lace took refuge in the solitary tower of Cask. Here he was 
disturbed at midnight by the blast of a horn : He sent out his 
attendants by two and two, but no one returned with tidings. 
At length, when he was left alone, the sound was heard still 
louder. The champion descended, sword in hand; and, at the 
gate of the tower, wjs encountered by the headless spectre of 
Fawdon, whom lie had slain so ffslily. Wallace, in great ter- 
lor, fled up into the tower, to# open the boards of a window, 
leapt down fifteen feet in heijjfaL and continued his flight up ’ 
the nver. Looking hack to GasUhe discovered the tower on 
tiro, and the form of Fawdon uponM^ battlements, dilated to 
an immense size, and holding in his hand a blazing rafter The ■ 
Minstrel concludes 

Trust ryglit wele, that all this be sooth, indeed, 

Supposing it he no point of the creed. t 

The Wallace, Book v, 

Mrlfillis has overacted this tale as a sample of Henry’s poetry 
— Sprr hunts of English Poetry, vol. I. p, 35 1. 

Note XVII. 

Dimly he v avr.rl the Moat-hill's mound. — P. 19. 0 

'I is a round artificial mound near Hawift, which, from its 
name (Moi. Aug. Sax. Concilium , Conventus ,) was* probably an- 
ciently used as a place for assembling a national council of the 
' ^djacent tribes. 'J|iere are many such rounds in Scotland, and 
they are sometimes, but rarely, of a square form. i, , 
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Note Will. * # 

Beneath the tower of Hm&ldean.—P . ig. 

The estate of Hazeldcan, corruptly llasscudean, belonged tor- . 
im*rly to a family of Scotts, thus commemorated by Satchells : — 

Hasscndcan came without a cull, * 

The ancieutest house among them all 

Note XIX. « 

On Minto-cmys the monn-hcams glint. — P. -so. 

A romantic assemblage ot cliffs, which rise suddenly abo\e 
the vale of Teviot, in the immediate vicinity of the family seat, 
from which Lord Minto takes his title. A fmall platform, on a 
projecting crag, commanding a inosL beautiful prospect, is 
termed Barnhills' Bed. This Barnhills is said to have been a rob- 
ber, or outlaw. There are remains of a strong tower beneath 
the rocks, where he is supposed to have dwelt, and from which 
lie derived his name. On the summit of the crags are the 
fragments of another ancient tower, iu a picturesque situation. 
Among the houses cast down by the Karl of Hartforde, in 1 54 5, 
occur the towers of Kaster-Hurnliills, and of Minto crag, wiih 
Minto town and place. Sir gilbert Klliot, father to the pre- 
sent Lord Minto , 1 was the author of a beautiful pastoral song, 
of which the following is a inure correct copy than is usually 
published. The poetical mantle of -Sir Gilbert Elliot has de- 
scended to his family. 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 

And all the gay haunts of my youth 1 forsook : 

No more for Amynla fresh garlands I wove; 

Ambition, 1 said, would soon cure me of love. 

But what had my youth with ambition to do? 

Why left 1 Amynta? why broke I ray vow? 

Through mgions remote il vain do I rove, 

And bvl the w r ide world secure me from Jove. 

Ah, fool to imagine, that aught could subdue 

A love so well founded, a passion so ^rue ! 

Grandfather to the present Earl.— i It 9 
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\li, giveone my sheep, and my sheep-hook restore. 

And I’ll wander from love and Amyn{a no more ! 

\las ! ? tis loo late at thy fate to rapine ! ' 

Poor shepherd, Amynta no more can he thine ! ^ 

Thy tears are all fruitless, thy wishes are vain, 

The moments neglected return not again. 

Ah ! what had my youth with ambition to do' J 
, Wily left I Amynta? why broke 1 my vow? 

Note XX. 

Ancient Riddel's fair domain. — P. 20 
The family of RitVlel have been very long in possession of the 
barony called Riddell, or Ryedale, part of which still bears the ' 
latter name. Tradition carries their antiquity to a point ex- 
tremely remote; and is, in some degree, sanctioned by the dis- 
covery of two stone coffins, one containing an earthen pot fdled 
with ashes and arms, bearing a legible date, A. 1 ). 737; the 
other dated q 36 , and filled with the hones of a man of gigantic 
size. These coffins were discovered in the foundations of what 
was, but has long ceased to be, the chapel of Riddell, and as * 
it was argued, with plausibility, that they contained the remains 
of some ancestors of the family, they were deposited in the mo- 
dern place of sepulture, comparatively so termed, though built 
in 1110 Rut the following curious and authentic documents 
vs arrant more conclusively the epithet of « ancient Riddel > 
i>t, k charter by David I. to Walter Hydale, sheriff ol Rox- 
burgh, confirming all the estates of Liliesclive, etc. of which his 
lathe? Gervasius de Rydale, died possessed.— 2d, A hull of 
Pope Adrian IV, confirming the will of Walter de Ridalc, 
knight, in favour of his brother Anschittil de Uidale, dated Rth 
April, iio. 3 d, A hull of Pope Alexander HI., confirming 
the said will of Walter de Rlilale, bequeathing to his brother 
AnsfJiitfil the lands of Liliescnve, Whettuncsfetc. and ratifying 
the bargain l>etwixt Anschittil and Huctredus, foiicerning the 
r^ghurch of Liliesclive, in consequence of the mediation of Mal- 
colm 11 ., and confined by a charter frojj^ that monarch. This 
irbull is dated 17th June, 1160. 4 *h, A bull of the Amu* Pope, 

confirming the will of Sir ^nschittil^Ie Ridale, in fiivniA of his 
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son Waller, conveying the said lands of Liffasclive and others, 
dated 10th March, 1120. It is remarkable, that Liliesclive, 
oth^vvise Ilydale, or Riddel, and the Whit turns, have descend- 
ed, through a long train of ancestors, without ever passing into 
a collateral line, to the person of Sir Johif Rurhanan Riddell, 
Rart. of Riddell, the lineal descendant and representative of Sir 
Aiibchittil. — These circumstances appeared woithy of notice in 
a Rorder work. 

Note XXI. 

As glanced his eye oVr Halidon. — P. 0 1 . 
llalidon was an ancient seat of the Kerrs of C.essford, now 
demolished. About a quarter of a mile *lo the northward lay 
the field of battle betwixt l^cq|puch and Angus, which is call- 
ed to this day the Skirmish Field. — See the 4 th note on this 
Canto. 

Note XXII. 

Old Metros' rose, and fair Tweed ran. — P. 21 . 

The ancient and beautiful monastery of Melrose was founded 
by King David I. Its ruins afford the finest specimen of Gothic 
architecture and Gothic sculpture which Scotland can boast 
The stone of which it is built, though it has resisted the weathei 
for so many ages, retains perfect sharpness, so that even the 
most minute ornaments seepi as entire as when newly wrought. 
In some of the cloisters, as is hinted in the next Canto, there 
are representations of flowers, vegetables, etc. carved in stone , 
with accuracy and precision so delicate, that we almost distrust 
our senses, when we consider the difficulty of subjecting so hard 
a substance to such intricate and exquisite modulation. This 
superb convent was dedicated to St Mary, and the monks were 
of the Cistertian order. At the time of the Reformation, they 
shared in |he general reproach of sensuality and irregularity, 
thrown upon the Roman churchmen. The old words of CnlmUvls , 
a favourite Scottish air, ran thus : 

$ the monks of Melrose made gude kale 1 
Oil Fridays when they fasted ; 

They wa^ed neither beef nor Aj, 

As long as their neighbour's lasted. 

Kale , bi^th. 
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NOTES TO CANTO II. 


e Note 1. 

Jfhen silver edges the imagery, 

And the sciolls that teach thee to live and die. — P. 2 .S. 

The buttresses, ranged along the sides of the ruins of Mel- 
rose Abbey, are, according to the Gothic style, richly carved 
and fretted, containing niches for the statues of saints, and 
labelled with scrolls, bearing appropriate texts of scriptuu*. 
Most of these statues ha\e been demolished. 

Note II. 

St. Davids ruined pile . — P. a3. 

David 1. of Scotland purchased the reputation of sanctity, 
by founding, and liberally endowing, not only the monastery 
of Melrose, but those of Kelso, Jedburgh, and many others, 
which led to the well-known obsenation of his successor, that 
he was a sore saint for the crown. 

t 

Note HI. 

Lands and livings many a rot A, 

Had gifted the shine for their soul's repose. — P. i!\. 

'the Buccleuch family were great benefactors to tbe Abbey 
of Melnrse. As early as tbe reign of Robert 11., Robert Scott, 
baron of Murdieston and Hunkclburn (now Rucclcucb,) gave 
to the monks the lands of Hinkery, in Ettrick Forest, pro 
salute am'mte sttce. — Chartulary of Melrose , aBth May, j 4* 5. 

Noi| IV. 

Prayer know / hardly one ; 

* ¥ * * 

Save to patter an Ave Maty, 

. "i ?n I ride on a Bolder foray. — p. 37 . 

^ The Borderers were, as may be supposed, vei : nioraut 
about religious matters. Colville, in his Paranesis , or *1dmo- 
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nition , states, that the reformed divines were, so far from un- 
dertaking distant journies to comert the Heatlfen, * as 1 wold 
vvis at God that ye wold only go but to the liielands and lior- 
1 ders of our own realm, to gain our awiu eouiitreymen, who, for 
lack of precliing and ministration of the sacraments, must, with 
tyrne, beenm either infidells, or atheists.** ifut we learn, from 
Lesly, that, however deficient in real religion, they regularly 
told their beads, and never with more zealtfian when going on 
a plundering expedition. 

Note V. 

Beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. — F. 20. 

The cloisters were frequently used as places of sepulture. 
An instance occurs in Dryburgh Abbey, where the cloister has 
an inscription, hearing, Hie jacetf rater Archibalds. 

Note VI. 

.So had he seen , m fair Castile , 

The ) oath in glittering squadrons StaK ; 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel , 

And hurl the unexpected dart. — P. 2 G. 

.* By iny faith, »> sayd the Duke of Lancaster, (to a Portu- 
( >guese squire,) ** of all the feates of annes that the Castellyaus, 
and they of your countrev doth use, the castynge of theii 
dartes best pleaseth me, and gladly I wolde se it ; for, as 1 bear 
say, if they strike one aryghte, without lie be well armed, the 
dart will pierce him tbruglie. ■ — « By my fayth, sir,» sayd the 
squyer, « ye say trouth; for 1 have seen many a grete stroke 
given with them, which at one time cost us derely, and was 
to us great displeasure; for, at the said skyrmishe, Sir John 
Laurence of Coygne was striken with a dart in such wise, that 
the head perced all the plates of his cote of maylc, and a sacke 
stepped with sylke, and passed thrughe his body, so that he 
•fell down dead. «— Froissart, .voj. II. ch. 44*— This mode of 
fighting with darts was imitated in the military game dllled 
Juego dc las canas , which the Spaniards borrowed from iheir 
Moorish invaders. A Saracen champion is thus described by 
Froissart :«« Among %e Sarazyns, there w?ts a yonge knight^ 
failed .tgndiuger Dolyferne; lie was always wgl mounted on a 
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redy and a lyght horse; it seemed, when the horse ranne, that 
he did tly in the ayre. The knyghte seemed to be a good mail 
of armes by his dedes ; he hare always o( usage three fethered 
dartes, and ryght well he could handle them; and, according 
to their custome, lie was dene aimed, with a long white towell 
ahout his heed. His apparel l was Macke, and his own colour 
hrownc, and a good horseman. The Crysten men say, they 
thoughte he dyd such deeds of armes for the love of some 
yonge ladye of his countrey. And true it was, that he loved 
entirely the king of Thune’s daughter, named the Lady Azala; 
'die was inherytour to the realme of Thune, after the dis- 
pense of the king, rjher Either. This Agadinger was sone to 
the Duke of Olyferne. I can nat telle if they were married 
together after or nat; but it was shewed me, that this knyglit, 
for love of the sayd ladye, during the siege, did many feats of 
armes. The knyghtes of Fiaunce wold fayn have taken liym ; 
hut they colde never attrape nor inclose him, liis horse was so 
sw^ft, and so redy to his hand, .that alwaies he escaped.* — 
Voi. II. ch. 71 . 

Note VII. 

Thy low and lonely urn, 

O (jallant chief of Otlerhumc.— P. 27. 

The famous and desperate ba{*le of Otterburne was fought 
1 r >th August, 1 388, betwixt Henry Percy, called Hotspur, and 
James, Earl of Douglas. Both these reuowned champions were 
at the head of a chosen body of troops, and they were rivals in 
military fame; so that Froissart affirms, * Of all the hattaylles 
and ettcouiiteryngs that 1 have made mencion of here before in 
all this hystory, great or smalle, thisbatayle that I treat of nowe 
was one of the sorest and best foughten, without cowardes or 
faynte liertes; for there was neyther knyglit nor squyer hut 
that dyde his devoyre, andj fought hande to hande- This f 
battle was lyke the hatayle of Bechcrell, K<e which was va- 
liantly fought and endured.* The issue of the c&iflict is well 
known : Parcy was made prisoner, and the Scots won the day, 
dearly purchased the death of their gallant general, the Earl 
A>f Douglas, who was slain in the action. He was^biripd at 
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Melrose, beneath the high altar. « His obscquye was done 
reverently, and on his bodye layde a tomb of* stone, and his 
baner hangyng overhym.» — Froissart, \ol. 11. p. 161 . 

Note VIII. 

Dnrk knight nf Liddrsdale . — P. 27. 

William Douglas, called the Knight of Liddesdale, flourished 
during the reign of David 11. and was so distinguished byliis 
valour, that he was called the Flower of Chivalry. Ve\erthe- < 
less, he tarnished his renown by the cruel murder of Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay of Dalhousie, originally his friend and brother 
in arms. The king had conferred upon llan^say the sheriffdom 
of Teviotdale, to which Douglas pretended some claim. In re- 
venge of this preference, the Knight of Liddesdale came down 
upon Ramsay, while he was administering justice at Hawick, 
seined and carried him off to his remote and inaccessible castle 
of Hermitage, where he threw his unfortunate prisoner, horse 
and man, into a dungeon, and left him to perish of hunger. It 
is said, the miserable captive prolonged his existence for several 
days by the corn which fell from a granary above the vault in 
which he was confined. ‘ So weak was the royal authority, that 

1 There is something affecting in the manner in which the old Prior of 
r»ochlevin turns from describing tht death of the gallant Ramsay to the 
general sorrow which it eicited : 

To tell you there of the munerc, 

It is hot sorow for til here; 

He wes the grettust menyd man 
That ony cowth have thowcht of than, 

Of his state, or of mare be fare; 

^ All meynt him, bath bettyr and war; 

The ryche and pure him menyde bath, 

For of his dede was inekil skath. 

Some years ago a person digging for st mes, about the old castle of Her- 
itage, broke into a t%ult containing a quantity of chaff, some bones, wnd 
veces of iron ; ^piongst others, the curb of an ancient bridle, which the 
'Sftthor has since given to the Earl of Dalhousie, under die impression, that 
1' possibly may be a relique of his brave ancestor. 'Die worthy clergyman 

the parish has mentiongl this discovery in his statistical account of 
,^stlel»wp’ n 

' VOL. I. 
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David, although. highly incensed at this atrocious murder, found 
himself obliged to appoint the Kniglit of Liddesdale successor 
to his victim, as sheriff of Teviotdale. But he was soon after 
slain, while hunting in Ettrick Forest, by his own godsot.'and 
chieftain, William, Earl of Douglas, in revenge, according ti 4 
some authors, of Ramsay's murder : although a popular tradi- 
tion, preserved in a ballad quoted by Godscroft, and some 
parts of which are still preserved, ascribes the resentment of 
the earl tb jealousy, The place where the Knight of Liddesdale 
was killed is called, from his name, William-Cross, upon the 
ridge of a hill called William-Hope, betwixt Tweed and Yarrow. 
His body, according to Godscroft, was carried to Lindean church 
the first night after bis death, and thence to Melrose, where 
lie was interred with great pomp, and where his tomb is still 
shewn 

Note IX. 

The moon on the cast oriel shone. — P. 27. 

It is impossible to conceive a more beautiful specimen of the 
lightness and elegance of Gothic architecture, when in its pu- 
niy, than the eastern window of Melrose Abbey. Sir James 
Hall of Dunglass, Bart, has, with great ingenuity and plausibi- 
lity, traced the Gothic order through its various forms, and 
seemingly eccentric ornaments, an architectural imitation of 
wicker work; of which, as we learn from some of the legends, 
the earliest Christian churches were constructed, lu such an 
edifice, the origiual of the clustered pillars is traced to a set 
of round posts, hegirt with slender rods of willow, whose |oose 
mmfiiits were brought to meet from all quarters, and bound 
together artificially, so as to produce the frame- work of the 
root; and the tracery of our Gothic windows is displayed in 
the meeting and interlacing of rods and hoops, affording an 
inexhaustible variety of belutiful forms of open work. This 
ingenious system is alluded to in the roman*?. Sir James Hall’S 
Essay on Gothic Architecture is published in The Edinburgh 
Philosnph ival Transactions . 

% s Note X. 

They sale them down on a n&rbtc slow , 

*A Scottish monarch slept below — P. att. 

A large nimble stone *in the clftncel of Melrose, pointed 
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out as the monument of Alexander II. one of. the greatest of 
our early kings ; others say it is the resting place of Waldeve, 
one of the early abbots, who died in the odour of sanctity. 

* Note XI. 

The wondrous Michael Scott.— I*. 28. 

Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie flourished during the i3th 
century, and was one of the ambassadors sent to bring tfie 
Maid of Norway to Scotland upon the death 1 of Alexander III. 
By a poetical anachronism, he is here placed in a later a'ra. 
He was a man of much learning, chiefly acquired in foreign 
countries. He wrote a coinmentaiy upon Aystotle, printed at 
Venice in i4i)6; and several treatises upon natural philosophy, 
from which he appears to have been addicted to the abstruse 
studies of judicial astrology, alchemy, physiognomy, and chi- 
romancy. Hence he passed among his contemporaries for a 
skilful magician. Dempster informs us, that he remembers to 
have heard in his youth, that the magic books of Michael Scott 
were still in existence, but could not be opened without danger, 
011 account of the malignant fiends who were thereby invoked. 
Dempsteri Hustoria Ecclesiastica , 1627, lib. xii. p. 49$. Lesly 
characterises Michael Scott, as singulari philosophies , astronomies , 
ac medicincc lauds prestans ; dicebatur penitissimos magiee recessus 
mdagasse .» Dante also mentions^iim as a renowned wizard : 

Quell* altro che ne fianchi k cosl poco 
Michele Scotto fu, che veramente 
Delle magiche frode seppe il giuoco. 

Divina Comedia , Canto xx mo . 

A personage, thus spoken of by biographers and historians, 
loses little of his mystical fame in \ulgar tradition. Accordingly, 
the memory of Sir Michael Scott survives in many a legend; 
a^d in the south of Scotland, any work of great labour and 
antiquity is ascribed*, either to the agency of Auld Michael , flf 
Sir William Wallace, or of the devil. Tradition varies con- 
cerning the place of his burial ; some contend for Holme Col- 
trame, in Cumberland ^others for Melrose Sbbey. But a if 
agree, books of magic were interred in, liis grave, 01 
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preserved in tlie convent where he died Satchells, wishing to 
give some authority for his account of the origin of the name 
of Scott, pretends, that, in 1629, he chanced to be at Burgh 
under Bowness, in Cumberland, where a person, named Laura- a 
lot Scott, shewed him an extract from Michael Scott’s works, " 1 
containing that story : 

1 «« He said the hook which lie gave me 

Waft of Sir Michael Scot’s historic; 

Which history was never yet read through, 

Nor never will, for no man dare it do. 

Young scholars have pick’d out something 
From the contents, iliat dare not read within 
He carried me along the castle then, 

And shew’d his written hook hanging on ail iron pm. 

His writing pen did seem to me to he 
Of hardened metal, like steel, or accumie; 

The volume of it did seem so large to me. 

As tlie hook of Martyrs and Turks historie. 

Then in the church he let me see 
A stoue where Mr Michael Scott did lie; 

1 asked at him how that could appear, 

Mr Michael had been dead above five hundred year* * 
lie shew’d me none durst bury under that stone, 

More than he had been dead a few years agone ; 

For Mr Michael’s name doth terrify each one.* 

History of the Right Honourable Name of Scott. 

Note XII. 

— — — Salamanca's cave. — P. 28. 

^pain, from the reliques, doubtless, of Arabian learning and 
superstition, was accounted a favourite residence of magicians. 
Pope Sylvester, who actually imported from Spain the use of 
t^e Arabian numerals, was supposed to lu^e learned there the 
magic, for which he was stigmatised by the ignorance of his 
age.-^Fi/Ziam of Malmsbury , lib. ii. cap. 10. There were 
public schools, sphere magic, or rather the sciences supposed 
to involve its mysteries, were regulnfty taught, al Toledo, Sc- 
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ville, and Salamanca. In the latter city, they ^re held in a 
deep cavern; the mouth of which was walled* up by Queen 
„ l.vil>4Ja, wife of King Ferdinand. — D'Aulun on learned Imre- 
^dulitj, p. 4") These Spanish schools of magic are celebrated 
also b) the Italian poets of romance : 


Questa cilia di Tollclo solea 
Tenere studio di negromanzia : 

Ouivi di inagica a He si leggea 
Piihhlicameulc e di piromnnzia ; 

K niohi geo in a nli sempre avea, 

F, speriineuti nssai d’ idioinanzia 
K d’altre false opinion di scicrchi 
Come b fat! u re, o spesso batter gli ocelli 

11 Morynulc Mayyinie, Canto *\v St * '19 


‘t he celebrated magician Maugis, cousin to llinaldo ol Monl- 
albau, called, by Ariosto, Malugigi, studied ihc black art at 
Toledo, as wc learti from L'lli»tnuv dr Mamjis D\ljrjremunl. lie 
even held a professor’s chair in the necioinaulic univcksilv; 
for so I interpret the passage, u yum ions Ivs sej.l arts d'emhantc- 
wcut, ties charmcs et conjurations, il n’j avail meilh'ui mai.stic yin' 
* /mi; cl en tel renom yuan le htis&nil en chaise, cl taiywlluil on mcishc 
Mauyis » This Salamancan IJomdaniel is said (o have been 
lounded by Hercules. If the classic reader enquires where 
Hertules himself learned magic, he may consult « Lvs Jvia is ct 
firoesses du noble ct vail hint Hen ales,* where he will learn, that 
the fable of his aiding Atlas to support the heavens, arose Irom 
the said Atlas having taught llcrcu’es, the noble kniyht-vrrmt, the 
seven 'liberal sciences, and, in particular, that of judicial astro- 
logy. Such, according to the idea of the middle ages, were the 
studies, « maxim us yu<v d out it Allas.*— lu a romantic history of 
Roderic, the last Gothic king of Spaio, he is said to have entered 
one of those enchanted caverns. It was situated beneath an an- 
cient tower nftar Toledo : and, when the iron gates, winch se- 
cured the entrance, were unfolded, there rushed forth so dread- 
ful a whirlwind, that hitherto no one had darq^ to penetrate iij/o 
its recess . 1 But Rodcfcc, threatened with an invasion of the 
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Moors, resolved to enter the cavern, where he- expected to find^ 
some prophetic intimation of the event of the war. Accord- 
ingly, his train being furnished with ( torches, so artifi/ially 
composed, that the tempest could not extinguish them, the, 
king, with great difficulty, penetrated into a square hall, in- 
scribed all over with Arabian characters. In the midst stood a 
co'ossal statue of brass, representing a Saracen wielding a 
Moorish mace, wi$h which it discharged furious blows on all 
sides, and seemed thus to excite the tempest which raged around, 
being conjured by Rod eric, it ceased from striking, until lie 
read, inscribed on the right hand, « Wretched monarch , for thy 
coil hast thou eomeUuther • on the left hand, « Thou shall he dis- 
possessed by a strange people ;» on ouc shoulder, « / invoke the 
sons, of Hu(jar;» on the other * I do mine office. » When the 
king had decyphered these ominous inscriptions, the statue 
jeturned^to its exercise, die tempest commenced anew, and 
Roderic retired, to mourn over the predicted evils which ap- 
proucfl'ttt his throne. He caused the gates of the cavern to be 
locked and barricaded; but, in the course of the night, the 
lower fell with a tremendous noise, and under its ruins con- 
cealed for ever the entrance to the mystic cavern. The con- 
quest of Spain by the Saracens, and the death of the unfortunate 
Don Roderic, fulfilled the ptophecy of the brazen statue.* 
Hisloria verdadcra del Jlcy Don Rodrigo por el sabio Alcaydc Abul- 
mcim, traduzedu dc la lengua Arabiga por Miguel de Luna , i654> 
cap. vi 

Note XIII. 

% The bells would ring in Notre Dame. — P. 28, 

« Tantamne rem turn ncgligenter?* says Tyrwhitt, of his pre- 
decessor Speight; who, in his commentary on Chaucer, had 
omitted, as trivial and fabulous, the story of Wade and his 
boat.Guingelot, to the great prejudice of posterity, the memory: 
of tfie hero and the boat being now entirely* lost. That future 
antiquaries may lay no such omission to my charge, I have 
noted one or two of the most current traditions concerning 
flttehael Scott. Hff was chosen, it is s^d, to go v t n an em- 
iSitesy, to obtain^from the King of France satisfaction ft' -trtain 
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piracies committed by his subjects upon thoge of Scotland. 
Instead of preparing a new equipage and splendid retinue, the 
ambassador retreated to his sLudy, opened his book, and 
evoked n Rend in the shape of a huge black horse, mounted 
upon his back, and forced him to fly through the air towards 
Prance. As tlie\ crossed the sea, the devil insidiously asked 
his ruler, What it was that the old women of Scotland mut- 
tered at bed-time? A less experienced wizard mighj have an- 
swered, that it was the Pater Noster, which would have lic ensed 4 
the de\il to precipitate him from his bark. But Michael 
sternly replied, « What is that to thee? Mfunt, Diabolas, and 
fly !» W T hen he arrived at Paris, he tied life horse to the gate 
of the palace, entered, and boldly delivered his message. An 
ambassador, with so little of the pomp and circumstance of 
diplomacy, was not received with much respect, and the king 
was about to return a contemptuous refusal to his demand, 
when Michael besought him to suspend his resolution tdl lie 
had seen his horse stamp three times. The first stamp shook 
every steeple in Paris, and caused all the bells to ring; the 
second threw down three of the towers of the palace; and the 
infernal steed had lifted his hoof to give the third stamp, when 
the king rather choBe to dismiss Michael, with the most ample 
concessions, than to stand to the probable consequences. An- 
other time it is said, that, when residing at the tower of Oak- 
wood, upon the Ettrick, about three miles above Selkirk, he 
heard of the fame of a sorceress, called the witch of Falsehope, 
who lived on the opposite side of the river. Michael went one 
morning to put her skill to the test, but was disappointld, by 
iier denying positively any knowledge of the necromantic art. 
In his discourse with her, he laid his wand inadvertently on 
the table, which the hag observing, suddenly snatched it up, 
#md struck him with it. Feeling the force of the charm, he 
rushed out of the*house; but, as it had conferred on him’the 
external appearance of a hare,, his servant, who waited with- 
out, halloo’d upon the discomfited wizard his own greyhounds, 
and pursued him so cl^se, that, in order to%btain a moment’s 
, breathy ^ to reverse the charm, Michael, after.a very fatiguing 
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course 1 , was fain to take refuge in his own jaw-hole (anglice, com- 
mon sewer). In order to revenge himself of the witch of False- 
hope, Michael, one morning in the ensjiing harvest, wepf; to 
the hill above the house with his dogs, aud sent down his ser- 
vant to ask a bit of bread from the good-wife for his greyhounds, 
with instructions what to do if he met with a denial. Accord- 
ingly, when the witrh had refused the hoon with contumely, 
the servant, as his piaster had directed, laid above the door a 
paper, which lie had given him, containing, amongst many ca- 
bal is tical words, the well-known rhyme,— 

Master Michael Scott’s man 

Sought meat and gat uauc. 

Immediately the good old woman, instead of pursuing her 
domestic occupation, which was baking bread for the reapers, 
began to dance round the fire, repeating the rhyme, and con- 
tinued this exercise till her husband sent the reapers to the 
house, one after another, to see what had delayed their pro- 
\ isions ; but the charm caught each as they entered, and, losing 
all idea of returning, they joined in the dance and chorus. 
At length the old man himself went to the house ; hut as his 
wife’s frolic with Mr Michael, whom he had seen on the hill, 
made him a little cautious, lie contented himself with looking 
in at the window, and saw the reapers at their involuntary ex- 
ercise, dragging his wife, now completely exhausted, sometimes 
round, and sometimes through the fire, which was, as usual, in 
the midst of the house. Instead of entering, he saddled a 
horsed rode up the hill, to humble himself before Michael, 
and beg a cessation of the spell ; which the good natured war- 
lock immediately granted, directing him to enter the house 
backwards, and, with his left baud, take the spell from above 
the door ; which accordingly ended the supernatural dance.— 
Thi9 tale Was told less particularly in formbr editions, and 1 
have been censured for inaccuracy in doing so. — A similar 
charm decurs in Ifuon du liourdeaux , and in the : n»enious 
Oriental tale cal led* the Caliph Vaikck . 

Notwithstanding his victory over the witch of •,»«*, 

€ i 
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Michael Scott, like liis predecessor Merlin, fc|l at last a victim 
to female art. Ilis wife, or concubine, elicileH from liim the 
secret, that his heart could ward off any danger except the 
poisonous qualities of broth, made of the flesh of a bremc sow. 
Such a mess she accordingly administered io the wizard, who 
died in consequence of eating it; surviving, however, long 
enough to put to death his treacherous confidant. 

Note XIV. 

The worrls , that cleft Eildon Hills in three, 

And bridled the Tweed with a cut'll of stone. — P. 28. ,V 3 j 
Michael Scott was, once upon a time, mjich embarrassed by 
a spirit, for whom he was under the necessity of finding con- 
stant employment. He commanded him to build a cauld , or 
dam-head, across the Tweed at Kelso; it was accomplished in 
one night, and still does honour to the infernal architect. 
Michael next ordered, that Eildon hills, which was then a uni- 
form cone, should be divided into three. Another night was 
sufficient to part its summit into the three picturesque peaks 
which it now hears. At length the enchanter conquered this 
indefatigable demon, by employing him in the hopeless and 
endless task of making ropes out of sea-sand. 

Note XV. 

That lamp shall hum unqueucbably. — P. 3 o. 

Baptista Porta, and other authors who treat of natural magic, 
talk much of eternal lamps, pretended to have been found 
burning in ancieut sepulchres. Eortunius Li cel us investigates 
the subject in a treatise, De Lucent is anliquorum reconditis , pub- 
lished at Venice, 1621. One of these perpetual lamps is said 
to have been discovered in the tomb of Tulliola, the daughter 
of Cicero. The wick was supposed to he composed of asbestos. 
Ki ichor enume^ites three different receipts for constructing 
such lamptj and wisely concludes, that the thing is uevSrtho 
less impossible. — Mundu. \ Subterrancus , p. 72. Delrio imputes 
the fabrication of such lights to magica^skill .— Disquisition es 
Mac’ ' *p. 58 . lii'lt very rare romance, which •• treateth of' , 
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the lyfe of Virgiljus, and of his death, and many manayles 
that he dyd in his lyfe-time, by wyclie-crafte and nygratuaucyc, 
throughe the help of the devyis of hell, # » mention is madf of 
a very extraordinary process, in which one of these mystical 
lamps was employed It seems, that Virgil, as he advanced 
in years, became desirous of renovating his youth by his ma- 
gical art. For this purpose he constructed u solitary tower, 
having only one narrow portal, in which he placed twenty-four 
copper figures, armed with iron flails, twelve on each side of 
the porch. These enchanted statues struck with their flails in- 
cessantly, and rendered all entrance impossible, unless when 
Virgil touched the Ajiring which stopped their motion. To this 
tower he repaired privately, attended by one trusty servant, to 
whom he communicated the secret of the entrance, and hither 
they conveyed all the magician’s treasure. * Then sayde Yirgi- 
Jius, my dere beloved friende, and he that 1 above alle men 
trust and knowe inooste of my secrete;* and then he led the 
man into a cellar, where he made a fayer lamp at all seasons 
burnynge. And then sayd Virgilius to the man, « See youjthe 
barrel that standeth here ? » and he sayd, « Yea ; Therein must 
you put me : fyrste ye must slee me, and hewe me smalle to 
pieces, and cut my hed in iiii pieces, and salte the heed under 
in the bottom, and then the piece^there after, and my hertc in 
the myddel, and then set the barrel under the lanipe, that 
nyghte and day the fat therein may droppe and leak ; and ye 
shall ix dayes long, ones in the day, fyll the lampe, and fayle 
n»t. And when this is all done, then shall I be renued, and 
made ytunge agen.» At this extraordinary proposal, the confi- 
dant was sore abashed, and made some scruple of obeying his 
master's commands. At length, however, he complied, and 
Virgil was slain, pickled, and barrelled up, in all respects ac- 
cording to his own direction. The servant then left the tower, 
taking care to put the copper thrashers in motion at his depar- 
ture. He continued daily to visit the tower witli the same 
precaution*. Meanwhile, the emperor, with whom Virgil was 
favourite, u4ssed him from the court, and demanded 
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of his servant where he was. The domestia pretended igno- 
rance, till the emperor threatened him with ‘death, when at 
le^th he conveyed him to the enchanted tower. The same 
threat extorted a discovery of jthe mode of stopping the statues 
from wielding their flails. « And then the fpnperour entered 
into the castle with all his folke, and sought all aboute in every 
corner after Virgilius; and at the last they soughte so tong, 
that they came into the seller, where they srawe the lampe hang 
over the barrell where Virgilius lay in deea. Then asked the* 
emperor the man, who had made hym so herdy to put his 
mayster Virgilius so to dethe; and the man answered no word 
to the emperour. And then the eraperoui* with great anger, 
drewc nut his sworde, and slewe he there Virgilius’ man. And 
when all this was done, then sawe the emperour, and all his 
folke, a naked cliilde iii tymes rennynge about the barrell, 
sayinge these wordcs, ‘ Cursed be the tyme that ye ever came 
here !’ And with those wordes van y shed the chylde awaye, 
and was never sene ageyne ; and thus abyd Virgilius in the 
barrell deed.* Virgilius, hi. let. printed at Antwerpe by John 
Doesborcke. This curious volume is in the valuable library 
of Mr Douce ; and is supposed to be a translation from the 
French, printed in Flanders for the English market. See 
Goujct Bib lioth. Franc, ix. 2 2 Ca La log we dc la Bibliothcijue IV a - 

ionale, torn. II* p. 5 . Dc Bure t No. 38S7. 

NoieXVI. 

He thought as he took it the dead man frown’d, — P. 3 a. 

William of Deloraine might be strengthened in this btlief by 
the well-known story of the Cid lluy Diaz. When the body of 
that famous Christian champion was sitting in state by the 
high altar of the cathedral church of Toledo, where it remained 
for ten years, a certain malicious Jew attempted to pull him 
by the beard; hut he bad no sooner touched the formidable 
whiskers, tftan the corpse started up, and half unsheathed his 
sword. The Israelite fled ; and so permanent was the effect of 
his terror, that he became Christian.— I1ev%ood's Hierarchy p. 
48 q^«' {'*»»• d from Sebathian Cobarruvias Crozee 
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Note XVII. 

The Barons Dwarf in's courser held. — P. 36 

The idea of Lord Cranstoun’s Gobliy Page is taken from- a 
being called Gilpin Horner, who appeared, and made some 
•tay, at a farm-house near the Border mountains. A gentle- 
man of that country has noted down the following particulars 
concerning his appearance : 

« The only certain, at least, most probable account, that 
* ever I' heard of Giljin Jlonier, was from an old man of the 
name of Anderson, .who was horn, and Jived all bis life, at 
Todshaw-hill, in lAkdale-muir, the place where Gilpin ap- 
peared and staid fo¥ some time. He said there were two men, 
late in the evening, when it was growing dark, employed in 
fastening the horses upon the utti nuost part of the ground, 
(that is, tying their fore-feet together, to hinder them from 
travelling far in the night,) when they heard a voice, at some 
distance, crying, 4 Tint! tint! tint!'* one of the men, named 
Moffat, called out, 4 What de’il has tint you ? Come here.’ 
Immediately a creature, of something like a human form, ap- 
peared. It was surprisingly little, distorted in features, and 
mis-shapen in limbs. As soon as the two men could see it 
plainly, they ran home in a great fright, imagining they had 
met with some goblin. By the w:^ T Moffat fell, and it ran over 
hirn, and was home at the house as soon as either of them, and 
staid there a long time ; but I cannot say bow long. It was real 
flesh and blood, and ate and drank, was fond of cream, and, 
when it could get at it, would destroy a great (leal. It seemed a 
misrhilVous creature; and any of the children whom it could 
master, it would beat aud scratch without mercy. It was once 
abusing a child belonging to the same Moffat, who had been so 
frightened by its first appearance ; and he, iu a passion, struck 
it so violent a blow upon the side of the head, that it tumbled 
upon the ground : but it vvas not stunned ; <f for it set up its 
head directly, and exclaimed, 4 Ah hah, Will o’ Moffat, you 
strike sarir !’ (viz. sore.) After it had staid there long, one even- 


Tint signifies lost. 
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ing, when the women were milking the cows in the loan, it wj<» 
playing among the children near by them,' ’fhen suddenly 
they heard a loud shrill voice cry, three limes, 4 Gilpin liotnrr !' 

I Started, and said, * That is me, / must away,’ and instantly 
disappeared, and .was never heard of more. Old Anderson 
did not remember it, hut said, he had oflcn*heard his father, 
and other old men in the place, who were there at the time, 
speak about it ; and in my younger years I have often heard 
it mentioned, and never met with any whi> had tljf remotest 
doubt as to the truth . of the story ; although, 1 must own, 1 * 
cannot help thinking there must he some .misrepresentation in 
it.« — To this account I have to add the f Blowing particulars 
from the most respectable authority. Resides constantly rc- 
pealing the word Uni! tint! Gilpin Horner was often heard to 
call upon Peter Bertram or Be-teram, as he pronounced the 
word: and when the shrill voice called Gilpin Ilorncr, he im- 
mediately acknowledged it was the summons of the said Peter 
Bertram ; who seems therefore to have been the devil who 
had lint, or lost, the little imp. As much has been objected to 
Gilpin Horner, on account of his being supposed rather a de- 
\ice of the author than a popular superstition, I can only say, 
that no legend which I ever heard seemed to be more uni* 
\ersally credited, and that many persons of a very good rank 
and considerable informaiioirtare well known to repose absolute 
faith in the tradition. 

. Note XV ill. 

But the Ladye of Branksome gather'd a band , 

Of the best that would ride at her command.— P. 37 . 
m Upon a5th June, 1 557, Dame Janet Beautoune Lady Buc- 
cleuch, aud a great number of the name of Scott, delatit (ac- 
cused) for coming to the kirk of St Mary of the Lowes, to the 
number of two hundred persons bodin in leire of weire (array- 
i ed in armour), ^ nd breaking open the doors of the said kirk, in 
order to apprehend the laird of Cranstoune for his destruc- 
tion. »* On the aoth July, a warrant from the queen is pre- 
sented, discharging the justice to proceed against the Lady 
Buccleich while nevvf ailing. Abridgment of Books of Adjournal 

f 
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in Advocates Libraty . — The following proceedings upon this case 
appear on the record of the Court of Justiciary : On the 2 5 th 
of June, 1557, Robert Scott, of Bowhill parish, priest of the 
kirk of St Mary s, accused of the convocation of the Queen's 
lieges, to the number of 200 persons, in warlike array, with 
jacks, helmets, afid other weapons, and marching to the chapel 
of St. Mary of the Lowes, for the slaughter of Sir Peter Gratis- 
totfh, out of ancient feud and malice prepense, and of break- 
ing the d.oors of f the said kirk, is repledged by the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow^ The bail given by Robert Scott of Al- 
lenhaugh, Adam Sa>tt of Burnefute, Robert Scott in llowfurde, 
Walter Scott in fTodshawhough, Walter Scott younger of 
Synton, Thomas Scott of llayning, Robert Scott, William 
Scott, and James Scott, brothers of the said Walter Scott, 
Walter Scott in the Woll, and Walter Scott, son of William 
Scott of Harden, and James Wemyss in Eckford, all accused 
of the same crime, is declared to be forfeited. On the same 
day, Walter Scott of Synton, and Walter Chisholme, of Chis- 
holme, and W T il)iam Scott of Harden, became bound, jointly 
and severally, that Sir Peter Cranstoun, and his kindred 
and servants, should receive no injury from them in future. 
At the same time, Patrick Murray of Fallohill, Alexander 
Stuart, uncle to the laird of Trakwhare, John Murray of 
Newhall, John Fair lye, residing in Selkirk, George Tait 
younger of Pirn, John Pennycuke of Pennycuke, James Ram- 
say of Cokpen, the laird of Fassyde, and the laird of Heuder- 
stoune, were all severally fined for not attending as jurors ; 
being probably either in alliance with the accused parties, or 
dreading their vengeance. Upon the 20th of July following, 
Scott of Synton, Chisholme of Chisholme, Scott of Harden, 
Scott of Howpaslie, Scott of Burnfute, with many others, are 
ordered to appear at next calling, under the pains of treason. 
But no farther procedure seems to have ta].en place. It is 
said , 4 that, upon this rising, the kirk of Saint Mary’s was 
burned by the Scotts. 
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NOTES TO CANTO III. 


Note I. 

When dancing in the sunny beam, 

He mark'd the crane, on the Baron surest P, # 4o. 

The crest of the Cranstouns, in allusion tJ their name, is a 
crane dormant, holding a stone in his foot,! with an emphatic 
border motto, Thou shult want ere I want. 

Note II. 

Much he marvelVd a knight of pride. 

Like a book-bosom d priest should ride . — p. !\t.. 

« At Lnlhank, two miles N. E. from the church (of Ewes), 
there are the ruins of a chapel for divine service, in time ot 
popery. There is a tradition, that friars were wont to come 
from Melrose, or Jedburgh, to baptize and marry in this pa- 
rish ; and, from being in use to carry the mass-book in their 
bosoms, they were called, by the inhabitants, Book-a-bosomcs. 
There is a man yet alive, who knew old men who had been 
baptized by these Book-a bosofnes, and who says one of them, 
called Hair, used this parish for a very loug time.» — Account nj 
Polish of Ewes , apud Macf'arlane $ MSS. 


Note HI. 

It had much of glamour might. — P. tpi. % 
Glamour, in the legends of Scottish superstition, means the 
magic power of imposing on the eye-sight of the spectators, so 
that the appearance of an object shall be totally different fiom 
t the reality. The transformation of Michael Scott by the Witch 
of Falsehope, already mentioned, was a genuine operation of 
glamour. T6 a similar charm the ballad of Johnny Fa imputes 
the fascination of the lovely Countess, who eloped with that 


gipsey leader: 

• 9 Sae soon as ftiey saw her weel far’d face, 
" They cast the^farnour o’er her. 
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It was formerly used even in war. In i 38 i, wheu the Duke 
of Anjou lay before a strong castle, upon tlic coast of Naples, 
a necromancer offered to « make the ayre so thycke, that 
they within shall thynke that there* is a great bridge on the 
see (by which the castle was surrounded), for ten men to go M 
front ; and whan they within the castle se this bridge, they 
wil be so afrayde, that they shall yelde them to your mercy. 
I ne Duke demanded — Fayre master, on this bridge that ye 
speke of,irmay ouf, people go thereon assuredly to the castell to 
assayleit? — Syr, <;uod the enchantour, I dare not assure you 
that ; for if any |jtiat passeth on the bridge make the signe of 
the crosse on hymi all shall go to noughte, and they that be on 
the bridge shall fall into the see.— Then the Duke began to 
laugh ; and a certain of young knightes, that were there pre- 
sent, said, Syr, for godsake, let the masyler essay his cunning; 
we slial leve making of any signe of the crosse -on us for that 
tyme » The Earl of Savoy, shortly after, entered the tent, 
and recognized in the enchanter the same person who had put 
the castle into the power of Sir Charles de la Payx, who then 
held it, by persuading the garrison of the Queen of Naples, 
through magical deception, that the sea was coming over the 
walls. The sage avowed the feat, and added, that he was 
the man in the world most dreaded by Sir Charles de la Payx. 

« Hy my fayth, quod the Erl of Savoy, ye say well ; and I will 
that Syr Charles de la Payx shall know that he hath gret 
wrongc to fear you. But I shall assure him of you ; for ye 
-hall never do enchauntmeut to deceyve him, nor yet none 
otlier^ I wolde nat that in tyme to come we shulde be re- 
proached that iu so high an enterprise as we be in, wherein 
there be so many noble knygbtes and squyres assembled, that 
we shulde do any thyng be enchauntroent, nor that we shulde 
wyn our euemys by suche crafte. ’Then he called to him a 
servaunt, and sayd, go and get a hangman, gnd let him stryke > 
•of tnis mayster s heed without delay ; and as son£ as the Erie 
, bad commaunded it, incontynent it was done, for his heed was 
stryketroff before die Erie’s tent.» — Fiioissaht, voL I. ch. 391, 
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The art of glamour, or other fascination, anciently a 
principal part of the skill of the jongleur , or juggler, whose 
iritks formed much of the amusement of a Gothic castle. 
Some instances of this art may be found in the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, vol. 111. p. 119. I11 a strange allegorical poem, 
called the Houlat, written by a dependant of the house of 
Douglas, about i45a-3, the jay, in an assembly of birds, 
plays the part of the juggler. His feats of clamour are thus 
described : 1 

He gart them see, as it semyt, in samiri hour, 

Hunting at herdis in hollis so hair;> 

Some sailand on the see schippis of toure, 

Bernis hattalland on burd brim as a bare ; j 
He coulde carye the coup of the kingis des, , 

Syne leve in the stede, 

Bot a black bunwede ; 

He could of a heuis hede, 

Make a man mc». 

He gart the Emproure trow, and trewlye behald, 

That the corncraik, the pundare at hand, 

Had poyndit all his pris hors in a poynd fald. 

Because thai ete of the corn in the kirkland. 

He could wirk windaris, quhat way that he wald ; 

Mak a gray gus a gold garland, 

A lang spere of a hittile for a berne bald, 

Nobilis of nutschelles, and silver of sand. 

Thus joukit with juxters the janglane ja, 

Fair ladyes in ringis, 

Knycbtis in caralyngis, 

Bay the dansis and singis, 

It semyt as sa. 

* Note IV. 

N&us if you ask who gave the stroke , 

I cannot tell , so mot I thrive; 

It was not given by man alive . — R| 4^- 
DrJEhmrf More, in abetter prefixed to Glanville’s Saducxsmut 
*Tiiumjmatus, mentions a similar phenomenon. ' 
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« 1 rernemljer an old gentleman in ihe country of my ac- 
quaintance, an excellent justice of peace, and a piece of a 
mathematician ; but what kind of a philosopher he was, ps>u 
may understand from a rhyme of his own making, which he 
commended to fpe at my taking horse in his yard, which rhyme 
is this : 

4 Ens is nothing till sense finds out ; 

Sense endsf in nothing, so naught goes about. 

Which rhyme of !*:is was so rapturous to himself, that, on the 
reciting of the second verse, the old man turned himself about 
upon his toe asnitaMy as one may observe a dry leaf whisked 
round in the corner of an orchard-walk by some little whirl- 
wind. With this philosopher I have had many discourses 
concerning the immortality of the soul and its distinction ; 
when 1 have run him quite down hy reason, he would but 
laugh at me, and say, this is logic, II. (calling me by my Chris- 
tian name) ; to which I replied, this is reason, father L. (for 1 
used, and some others, to call him so) ; but it seems you are for 
the new lights, and immediate inspiration, which 1 confess he 
was as little for as for the other ; but 1 said so only in way of 
drollery to him in those times, but truth is, nothing hut pal- 
pable experience would move hiip ; and being a bold man, and 
fearing nothing, he told me he bad used all the magical cere- 
monies of conjuration he could, to raise the devil or a spirit, 
and had a most earnest desire to meet with one, but never 
could do it. But this he told me, when he did not so much as 
think<bf it, while his servant was pulling off his boots in the 
halJ, some invisible hand gave him such a clap upon the back, 
that it made all ring again : so thought he now, I am invited 
to the converse of my spirit, and therefore, so soon as his 
boots were off, and bis shoes on, out he goes into the yard and^ 
nex$ held, to find out the spirit that had give.i him this familiar 
clap on the back, but found none neither in the' yard nor field 
next to it. 

I But though he did not feel this stroke, albeit he thought it 
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afterwards (finding nothing come of it) a mercidelusion ; yet 
not long before his death, it had more force with him than all 
thl philosophical arguments I could use to him, though I could 
wind him and non-plus him as I pleased ; hut yet all my ar- 
guments, how solid soever, made no impression. upon him ; 
wherefore, after several reasonings of this nature, whereby 
1 would prove to him the soul's distinction from the hotty, 
and its immortality, when nothing of such subtle considerations 
did any more execution on his mind ihanfsome lightning is 
said to do, though it melts the sword, on thy fuzzy consistency 
of the scabbard. —Well, said I, father L. th mgh none of these 
things move you, I have something still behind, and what 
yourself has acknowledged to me to be true, that may do the 
business Do you remember the clap on your hack when your 
servant was pulling off your hoots in the hall ? Assure your- 
self, said 1, father L. that goblin will he [the first that will hid 
you welcome into the other world. Upon that his countenance 
changed most sensibly, aud he was more coufounded with this 
rubbing up his memory, than with all the rational or philoso- 
phical argumentations that I could produce. « 

Note V. 

The running streanf dissolved the spell. P. — 44- 
It is a firm article of popular faith, that no enchantment can 
subsist in a running stream. Nay, if you can interpose a brook 
betwixt you and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you are 
safe. Burns’s inimitable Tam o\ Shanter turns entirely upou 
such a circumstance. The belief seems to be of anffquity. 
Brompton informs us, that certain Irish wizards could, by 
spells, convert earthern clods, or stones, into fat pigs, which 
they sold in the market; but which always reassumed their 
•proper form, whgn driven by the deceived purchasers across 
a running stream. But firompton is severe on the Irish, 
for a very good reason. « Gens ista spurcissima non solvunt 
decimas. » — Chronicon Johannis Brompton apud dccem Scriptores, 
p. 1076. 
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„ * Note VI. 

fit's buckler scarce in breadth a span, 

No larger fence had he ,• 

He never counted him a ban, 
tjfould strike below the knee. — P/ 47 . 

Imitated from Drayton’s account of Robin Hood and his fol- 
lowers : 

A hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 

Still ready at hi . call, that bowmen were right good ; 

All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue. 

His fellow’s winded horn not one of them but knew. 

When setting to their lips their bugles shrill, 

The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hilt, 

Their bauldrics set with studs athwart their shoulders cast, 

To which under their arms their sheafs were buckled fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span, 

Who struck below the knee not counted then a man. 

All made, of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong. 
They not ao arrow drew but was a clothyard long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 

With broad arrow, or but, or prick, or roving shaft 

To wound an antagonist in the thigh, or leg, was reckoned 
contrary to the law of arms. In a tilt betwixt Gawain Michael, 
an laighsh squire, and Joachim Cathroe, a Frenchman, « they 
met at the speare poynts rudely ; the French squyer justed right 
pleasantly ; the Englyshman ran too lowe, for he strak the 
Frenchman dope into the thygh. Wherewith the Erie of Buck- 
ingham was right sore displeased, and so were all the other 
I o ides, and savde how it was shamefully done.» Froissart, vol. 
I ch. .‘166. — Upon a similar occasion, « the two knyghtes came 
a fote eche against other rudely, with their sjieares low couch- 
ed, <o stryke eche. other within the foure quarters. Johan of 
Castell-Morante strake the'Englysty squyer on the bluest in such 
wyse, that Syr Wyllyam Fermetone stombled and bowed, for 
his 4ote\ ly ttel faylSd him. He held hi| speare lowe yvfth bothe 
hishundev and could nat amende it, and strake Sir Jffeftr* of 
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the Caslell-Morante in the thighe, so that the speare went clene 
throughe, that the heed was sene a handfull on 'the other syde. 
Ard Syre Johan with the stroke reled, but he fell nat. Than 
the Englyshe knyghtes and squyers were ryghte sore displeased, 
and sayde how it was a foule stroke. Syr Wytyyam Fermetone 
excused himself, and sayde how he was sorie of that adven- 
ture, and howe that yf he had knowen that it shulde have bepe 
so, he wold never have begon it ; sayenge how he could nat 
amende it, by cause of glaunsing of his foie by codltraynt of 
the great stroke that Syr John of the Castell^Morante had given 
him.* Ibid ch. 373 . 

Note VII. 

And with a charm she staunch'd the blood. — P. 49 
See several 'charms for this purpose in Reginald Scott’s Da- 
( every of Witchcraft, p. 273 . 

Tom Potts was but a serving man, 

Rut yet he was a doctor good ; 

He bound his handkerchief on the wound, 

And with some kind of words he staunched the blood. 

Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, bond. 1791 , p. 1 3 1 . 

Note VIII. 

But she has ta'en the broken lance. 

And wash'd it from the clotted gore. 

And salved the splinter o'er and oer. — P. 49- 
Sir Ken elm Digby, in a discourse upon the cure by sympa- 
thy, prouounced at Montpelier, before an assembly of nobles 
and learned men, translated into English by R. White, gentle- 
man, and published in 1 658, gives us the following curious 
surgical case : 

« Mr James Howel (well known in France for his public 
, works, and particularly for his Dendrologie , translated into 
French by Mons.* Baudouin) coming by chance, as two of his 
best friends*were fighting in duel, ll* did his endeavour to part 
them ; and, putting himselfe between them, seized, with his 
, left hattd| upon the hilt of the sword of o& of the combatants, 
while,* ^th his right *lland, he laid hold of the hlade or the 
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other. They, , being transported with fury, one against the 
other, struggled to rid themselves of the hindrance their friend 
made, that they should not kill one another ; and one 'of 
them, roughly drawing the blade of his sword, cuts to the 
very bone the nerves and muscles of Mr Howel’s hand ; and 
then the other disengaged his hilts, and ga\e a rrosse blow 
on his adversaries head, which glanced towards his friend, 
who heaving up his sore hand to save the blow, he was 
wounded ^on the fvack of his hand as he had been before 
within. It seems! some strange coustellatiou reigned then 
against him, that’ he should lose so much hloud by parting 
two such dear friends who, had they been themselves, would 
have hazarded both their lives to have preserved his : hut 
this involuntary effusion of hloud by them, prevented that 
which they sholde have drawn one from the other. For 
they, seeing Mr-IIowel’s face besmeared with hloud, by heav- 
ing up his wouuded hand, they both ran to embrace him j 
and, having searched his hurts, they hound up his hand with 
one of his garters, to close the veins which were cut and bled 
abundantly. They brought him home, and sent for a sur- 
geon. but this being heard at court, the king sent one of 
his own surgeons ; for his majesty much affected the said Mr 
lfowel. * 

« It was roy chance to be lodged hard by him ; and four 
or five days after, as l was making myself ready, he came to ’ 
my house, and prayed me to view his wounds ; * for I under- 
stand,’ said he, ( that you have extraordinary remedies on such 
occasions, and my surgeons apprehend some fear that it may 
grow to a gangrene, and so the hand must be cut off. 1 In 
effect, his countenance discovered that he was in much pain, 
which he said was insupportable, in regard of the extreme in- 
flammation. I told him 1 would willingly serve him ; but if 
haply he knew the manner how ,1 would cure him, without 
torching or seeing him, il^rflSiy belie would not expose himself to 
my manner of curing, because he would think it, peradventure, 
either ineffectual or Superstitious. He replied, * the wonderful 
things which man^ have related unto me of your way o£>pfedi- 
• « 
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’incracDt makes tne nothing doubt at all of its efficacy ; and 
ill that I have to say unto you is comprehended the Spanish 
irsvcrb, Hagase cl tnilagrt) y hngalo Mahama— Let the miracle 
ie done, though Mahomet do it.’ 

« 1 asked him then for any thing that had the blood upon 
t ; so he presently sent for his garter, w herewith his hand 
vas first bound : and as 1 called for a bason of water, as l 
vould wash my hands, 1 took a handful of powder of vitriol, 
vhich 1 had in my study, and presently dissolved it. *A$ soon 
is the bloudy garter was brought me, 1 put ii| within (he bason, 
observing in the interim, what Mr Howel did, who stood talk* 
mg with a gentleman in a corner of my chamber, not regard- 
ing at all what 1 was doing ; but he started suddenly, as if he 
had found some strange alteration in himself. I asked him 
what lie ailed? ‘ I know not what ails me; but I find that 1 
feel no more pain. Methiuks that a pleasing kinde of fresh* 
nesse, as it were a wet cold napkin, did spread over my hand, 

. which hath taken away the inflammation that tormented me 
before. I replyed, ‘ Since then that you feel alrcady'so good 
effect of my medicament, 1 advise you to cast away all your 
playsters ; only keep the wound clean, and in a moderate 
temper betwixt heat and cold.* This was presently reported to 
the Duke of Buckingham, amj a little after to the king, who 
were both very curious to know the circumstance of the bu- 
siness, which was, that after dinner 1 took the garter out of the 
water, and put it to dry before a great fire. It was scarce dry, 
but Mr Howefs servant came running, that his master felt as 
much burning as ever he had done, if not more; for thf heat 
was such as if his hand were 'twixt coles of fire. I answered, 
although that had happened at present, yet he should find ease 
in a short time ; for I knew the reason of this new accident, 
# and would provide accordingly ; for his master should be free 
from that inflamrAation, it may be before he could possibly 
return to hid! ; but in case he fouM^o ease, I wished hiifi to 
come presently back again ; if not, he might forbear coming. 
Thereupon he went ; and at the instant %did put again the 
, gurtc^£"ito the water, l&llereupou he found his master without 
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any pain at all. To be brief, there was no sense of pain after- 
ward ; bat wfthin five or six dayes the wounds were cicatrized, 
and entirely healed. » P. 6. 

The king (James VI.) obtained from Sir Kenelm the disco- 
very of his secret, which he pretended had been taught him by 
a Carmelite friar, who had learned it in Armenia, or Persia. Let 
not the age of animal magnetism and metallic tractors smile 
at the sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby. Reginald 
Scott mentions thb same mode of cure in these terms : « And 

that which is moje strange they can remedie anie stranger 

with that verie sword wherewith they are wounded. Yea, and 
that which* is beyond al? admiration, if they stroke the sword 
upward with their fingers, the partie shall feele no pain ; where- 
as, if they draw their fingers downwards, thereupon the partie 
wounded shall feele intollerable pain.* I presume that the 
success ascribed to the sympathetic mode of treatment might 
arise from the pains bestowed in washing the wound, and ex- 
cluding the air, thus bringing on a care by the first intention. 
It is introduced by Dryden in the Enchanted Island, a (very un- 
necessary) alteration of the Tempest : 

Ariel. Anoint the sword which pierced him with this 
Weapon-salve, and wrap it close from air. 

Till I have time to visit him again.— ^cf v. sc. a. 

Again, in scene 4th, Miranda enters, with Hippolito’s sword 
wrapt up : 

J$p. 0 my wound paiDs me. [She unwraps the sword. 

Mir. I am come to ease you. 

Hip. Alas, I feel the cold air come to me ; 

My wound shoots worse than ever. 

Mir. Does it still grieve you ? % 

' [She wipes and anoints the sword. 

Hip . Now, methinks^uere's some thing laid just upon it. 

Mif s Do you find no ease? 

Hip. Yes, yes ;£ipon the sudden all this pain 
Is leaving me. Sweet heaven, how fam eased ! 4 
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Note IX. , # 

( On Penchryst glows a bale of fire , ' 

l And three are kindling on Prieslhattghswire. — P. 5 i. 

f\he Border beacons, from their number and position, formed 
a sort of telegraphic communication with Edinburgh. — The 
act of parliament i 455 , c. 4 8, directs, that one bale, or fag- 
lot, shall be warning of the approach of the English in ,111^ 
manner; two bales, that they are coining indeed; four hales, 
blazing beside each other, that the enemy a *e in grc&t force. 
tThe same taikenings to be watched and maid at Eggerhope 
^F.ggerstaue) Castell, fra they se the fire of Hume, that they 
jtre right sw r a. And in like manner on Sowtra Edge, sail se 
.}die fire of Eggerhope Castell, and mak taikening in like 
fanner: And then may all Louthaiue be warned, and in 
Special the Castell of Edinburgh ; and their four fires to be 
|aiade in like manner, that they iu Fyfe, and fra Sniveling 
^ast, and the east part of Louthaiue, and to Dunbar, all may 
fye them, and come to the defence of the realme.* These bea- 
cons (at least in latter times) were « a long and strong tree set 
)iip, with a long iron pole across the head of it, and an iron 
grander fixed on a stalk in the middle of it, for holding a tar- 
larrel. — Stevenson’s History , vol. II. p. 701. 

Note X. 

Our kin , and clan , and friends to raise. — P. 5 i. 

The speed with which the Borderers collected great bodies 
if horse, may be judged of from the following extract, when 
lie subject of rising was much less important than that»sup- 
josed iu the romance. It is taken from Carey’s Memoirs: 

« Upon the death of the old Lord Scroop, the queen gave 
jie west wardenry to his son, that had married my sister, 
e, having received that office, came to uie with great earnest- 
ess, and desired ^ne to be his deputy, offering me that I 
hould live v^th him in his hous^e^bat he would allow ine 
jalf a dozen men, and as many hors&, to be kept at his 
tiiarge ; and his fee being 1 ,000 marks yed|ty, he would part 
with m% and 1 shou^ have the half. This his noble offer 
M acc^ed of, and went with him to Carlisle,* where 1 was n 
VOL. I. 
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miner ionic, hut f entered into iriy office. We had a stirring 
him* of if ; an'd lew days past over my head but I was on horse- 
li.u k, either to present mischief, or take malefactors, and tc 
bring the Border in better quiet than it had been in times past. 
One memorable thing, of God's mer<^ shewed untome, was 
Mich as 1 had good cause still to remember it. 

« I bad private intelligence given me, that there svere two 
.Moltbh men, who had killed a churchman in Scotland, and 
were one of 1 tlie Grimes relieved. 'I his Graiine dwell 
within live miles df (Carlisle. He had a pretty house, and close 
by it a strong tower, for bis own defence in time of need. — 
About two o’clock m the morning, 1 took horse in Carlisle, 
and not above twenty-live in my company, thinking to surprise 
the house on a sudden. Before I could surround the house, 
the two Scots weie gotten in the strong tower, and I could see 
a hoy riding from the house as fast as his horse could carry 
him ; 1 little suspecting what it meant. But Thomas Carletou 
tame to me presently, and told me, that if l did not pre- 
sently prevent it, both myself anil all my company would he 
cither slain or taken prisoners. It was strange to me to hear 
this language, lie then said to mo, 4 do you see that hoy 
that rideth away so fast? He will be in Scotland within this 
half hour, and be is gone t> let them know that you are 
here, and to what end you are come, and the small num- 
ber you have with you ; and that if they will make haste, 
on a sudden they may surprise us, and do with us what they 
please/ Hereupon we took advice what was best to be done. 
We sent notice presently to all parts to raise the country, and 
to come to us with all the speed they could ; and withall we 
■unit to Carlisle to raise the townsmen ; for without foot we 
could do no good against the tower. There we staid some 
hours, expecting more company ; and within short time after 
the country came in on all .sides, so that Ce were quickly be- 
tween tin ee and four Mod red horse; and, after’ some longer 
stay, the foot of Carlisle came to us, to the number of three 
or four hundred lorn ; whom we presently set to work, to get 
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up to the top of ihe tower, and to uncover the roof; and then 
some twenty of them to fall down together, and*hfy that means 
to win the tower. — The Scots, seeing their present danger, 
offered to parley, and yielded themselves to my mercy. 
They had no sooner opened the iron gate, and yielded them- 
selves my prisoners, hut we might see four ilundred horse 
within a quarter of a mile coming to their rescue, and to sur- 
prise me and my small company; hut on a sudden they stayed/ 
and stood at gqpc. Then I had more to do ttun ever * lor all 
our Borderers came crying with full mouths, ‘ Sir, give us 
leave to set upon them; for these are they that have killed our 
fathers, onr brothers, and uncles, and our cousins ; they are 
coming, thinking to surprise you, upon weak grass nags, such 
as they could get on a sudden ; and God hath put them into 
^our hands, that we may take revenge of them for much 
blood that they have spilt of ours/ I desired they would he 
patient awhile, and bethought myself, if I should give them 
their will, there wouhl be few or none of the Scots that would 
escape unkilled (there were so many deadly feuds among them), 
and therefore I resolved with myself to give them a fair an- 
swer, but not to give them their desire. So I told them, that 
, if i were not there myself, they might then do what pleased 
themselves; hut, being present, if 1 should give them leave, 
the blood that should be spilt that day would lie very hard 
upon my conscience. And therefore I desired them, for my 
sake, to forbear; and, if the Scots did not presently make away 
with all the speed they could, upon my sending to them, 
they should then have their wills to do what they plcgsed. 
They were ill satisfied with my answer, hut durst not disobey. 
1 sent with speed to the Scots, and hade them pack away with 
all the speed they could, for if they stayed the messenger’s 
return, they should few of them return to their own home. 
They made no stay^ but they were turned homewards before 
the messenger had made an end >^his message. Thus, l»y 
God’s mercy, 1 escaped a great dangeT^and, by my means, 
there were a great many men’s lives saved th||t day.» 
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Note XI. 

On many a cairn's gray pyramid , 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid. — P. 53 . 

Tli i3 cairns, or piles of loose stones, which crown the summi 
of most of our Scottish hills, and aftre found in other remark 
aide situations, seem usually, though not universally, to hav 
been sepulchral monuments. Six flat stones are commonb 
found in the centre, forming a cavity of greater or smaller di 
niensia*is, in which an urn is often placed.* The author i 
possessed of one, discovered beneath an immense cairn a 
Rough lee, in Liddesdale. It is of the most barbarous con 
struction ; the middle of the substance alone having bcei 
subjected to the fire, over which, when hardened, the arris 
had laid an inner ana outer coat of unbaked clay, etched witl 
some very rude ornaments; his skill apparently being inadr 
quate to baking the vase, when completely finished. Tin 
contents were bones and ashes, and a quantity of heads math 
of coal. This seems to have been a barbarous imitation o 
the Roman fashion of sepulture. 
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Noth I. 

Great Dundee. — P. 55. 

The Viscount of Dundee, slain in the buttle of Killicrankic 
Note II. 

For pathless marsh , and mountain cell, j 
The peasant left his' lowly shed — 1\ 5f». 

The morasses were the usual refuge of the Border fields- 
men, Oil the approach of an English arm} . — [Minstrelsy oj 
the Scottish Border, >ol. I. p. 49*) Caves, hewed in the most 
dangerous and inaccessible places, also afforded {pi occasional 
retreat. Such caverns may he seen in the precipitous hanks 
of the Teviot at Sunlaws, upon the Ale at ^cram, upon 
the Jed at Iluudalec, and in many other places upon the 
Border. The banks of the Kskc, at Gorton and Hawthorn- 

den, are hollowed into similar recesses. But even these 

% 

dreary dens were not always secure places of concealment. 
« In the way as we came, not far from this place (Long Niddry,) 
George Ferres, a gentleman of my Lord Protector’s hap- 

pened upon a cave in the grounde, the mouth whereof was so 
worne with the fresh priute of steps, that he seemed to ljjc cer- 
tayne thear wear some folke within; and gone doune to trie, 
he was redily receyved with a hakebut or two. lie left them 
not yet, till be had knowen wheyther thei would he con- 
tent to yeld and come out ; which they fondly refusing, he 
•went to my lorde’^ grace, and upon utterance of the thynge, 
gat li sense tty deale with them as^k^oulde ; and so retuAicd 
to them, with a skore or two of piouetV Three ventes had 
their cave, ’ that we wear ware of, wjiert^f he first stopt up 
on ; anoother he fill'd of strawe/and set it a fyer, where' 
' at thr^y within cast water apace ; hut it was* so well mayn- 
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leaned without, that the fyer prevailed, and tliei within fayn 
to {jet them helyke into anoofher parlor. Then devised we 
(tor I liapl to he with him) to stop the same up, whereby 
we should either smoother them, or fynd out their vents, li* 
thei hadde any rnoe : as this was done at another issue, about 
xii score of, we mought e see the fume of their smoke to 
cpmc out; the wliuli eoiitiuiied with so great a force, and so 
long awhile, that we could not hut thinke they must needs 
{jet them out, or smoother within : and fotasrnurh as we 
lonnd not that they dyd the tone, W'e thought it for certain 
thei w'ear sure of the toother. *> — Patten’s Jtcounl of Somerset .*• 
b'vf million into Scotland , apud Da l . yells Fragments. 

Note HI. 

Southern ravage. — P. . r >6. 

Prom the following fragment of a letter from the Earl ol 
Northumberland to King Henry VIII. preserved among (lie 
Cotton MSS/ Cal ig. II. sii. 171), the reader may estimate the 
nature of ihe^jJreadfnl war which was occasionally waged upon 
the Borders, sharpened hy mutual cruelties, and the personal 
haired of the wardens, or leaders. 

Some Scottish harons, says the earl, had threatened to come 
within «. throe miles of my porc*liouse of Work worth, where l 
lye, and gif me light to put 011 my clothes at mydnyght ; and 
a I sou the said Markc Carr said there opyuly, that, seying they 
had a governor on the marches of Scotland, as well as they had 
in ingland, lie shulde kepe your highness' instructions, gyffyn 
unto Vour gary.son, for making ot any day-forrey; for lie and 
his friends wolde hurne enough on the nyght, lettyng your 
counsaill here delyne a notalde acte at theyre {Measures. Vpon 
whiche, in your liiglmes’ name, I romaundet do we watche to 
he kept on your marchics, forcomyng in of any Scotts.— Neu-* 
thetas, upon Thursday at n* Jit last, came 'thyrty light liorse- 
Uitfn iiito a litil village inyne, called Wliitell, having not past 
houses, lying V .vards Ryddisdaill, upon Sbilbotell more, 
an$ tliere wold have fy» d the said how**es, hut ther was noo 
lyre to get there, and they forgate to hrynge any withe flu ymc; 
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1 1 1 « J toko a wvf, being groat with childe, in the said towuc, and 
saul to Inr, Wher wo can not gyve the laird lyjyftt vet we -d all 
■b»o tliis hi sjiytc ol him; and gyve hei id mortull wounds 
upon the held, and another in the light side, with a dagger 
wheruppou the said vvyl is deede, and the childe in her bely is 
loste. beseeching your most gracious higliue* to reduce unto 
\our gracious memory t liy s wilful and shannTull murder, done 
within this your Inclines’ real me, notwithstanding all tin* of 
h.dutants thereabout rose unto the said fiav, and gave *\;mi\n;;t: 
hy heeons into the countrey afore they me, and yet the Scotts- 
111011 dyrie escape. And uppou ccitcyiie knowledge tom\ hrn- 
ther Ulv tortile and me, had hy credablo persons of he of and, 
this ahoniy nahle act not only to he done hy d\ verse ol tin. 
Mcrshe, hut also the afore uaund persons oi ivvidadl, and 
consented to, as hy appearance, hy I lie Trie ol Mures, mem 
Triday at iiighte last, let slyp C of the best horsemen ol Glen- 
daill, with a parte of your Inclines’ subjects of bei \v> ki\ logo 
ther with George Dowghis, vvlioo came into luglaud ag.ivnc, hi 
the dawning of the day; but alore tlieyre relume, they d\d mm 
» lie Ear) of Murrei’s provisions at Cohlingham: for the \ did not 
only burne the said tow lie of Coldinglmm, with all the corne 
thereunto belonging, which is esteemed wurthe <*ii ninrke Moi- 
ling ; hut alsoo burned twa ^ownes nye adjoining ihercunto, 
called branerdergest and the black Hill, and toke xxni poi- 
sons, lx horse, with cc lied of caltaill, which nowu as I am 
informed, bathe nut only been a staye of the said Erie of Mur- 
rei’s not coming to the Bordure as yet, hut alsoo, that none 
tulande man will adventure they re seifs uppon the matches. 
Ami as for the tax that shulde have lieeu grauntyd lor finding 
oi the said iii hundred men, is utterly denyed. Upon which 
the king of Scotland departed from Edynburgh to Stirling, 
■ind as yet there doth remayn. And also I, hy the advice 
if my brother Gyfforth, have devysed, that within tins iii 
nyghts, Got#* willing, Kelsey, in lylc^^e, shall be brent, with 
ill the cornc in the said town , and tu^n they shall have non 
place to lye any garyson in nygli uipo th^ Borders. And as I 
dinll,attefgne further knowledge, 1 sitfill not fail to satisfy? vout 
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Inclines, according; to my most bounden dutie. And for this 
buniyuge of Kelsey is devysed to be done secretly, by TyndvA y 
and Hyddisdale. And thus the holy Trynitc and *** your 
royal estate, with long lyf, and as mych increase of hono.<* as 
your most noble heart can desire. Ai Werkworlk , the xxiid day 
of October » ( / 5 2 2 .) 

Note IV. 

* U'att Tinlinn. — P. 56 . 

This i^rson was, in my younger days, the theme of many a 
fireside tale. He was a retainer of the Bucrleuch family, and 
held for his Border service a small tower on the frontiers of 
Liddesdale. Watt was, by profession, a sutor , but, by inclina- 
tion and practice, an a*" her and warrior. Upon one occassion, 
the captain of Rewcastle, military governor of that wild district 
of Cumberland, is said to have made an incursion into Scotland, 
in which he was defeated, and forced to fly. Watt Tinlinn 
pursued him closely through a dangerous morass; the captain, 
however, gained the firm ground ; and seeing Tinlinn dis~ 
mounted, and floundering in the hog, used these words of in- 
sult : « Sutor Watt, ye cannot sew your boots ; the heels mp, 
and the seams rive .» l — « If I cannot sew, •>— retorted Tinlinn, 
discharging a shaft, which nailed the captain’s thigh to his sad- 
dle,— « If 1 cannot sew, I can ye^Ln 2 

Note V. 

bilhopc Stag . — P. ">7. 

There is an old rhyme, which thus celebrates the places in 
Liddesdale remarkable for game : 

Bilhope braes for bucks and raes, 

And Carit haugli for swine. 

And Tarras for the good bull-trout, 

If he be ta’en in time. 

Ijie bucks and roes, as w$|Lna the old swine, are now extinct; 
but the good bull-trout.^ still famous. 

4 

* /h'ip^jcreak. — fiive 4 .car.^ 

* Ter A, to twitch, as shoemakers do, in ( curing the sticl.es of their 

work. , 4 
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Note VI. 

Of silver broach and bracelet proud. — P. 5;, 
pi As the Borderers were indifferent about the furniture of their 
ft&bitatious, so much exposed to be burnt and plundered, they 
were proportionally anxious to display splendour in decorating 
and ornamenting their females.— Se^LeSLY, dc Moribus Limitane$ 
arum. 

Note VII. 

Belted mil Howard P. 5;. * 

Lord Wiliam Howard, third son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
succeeded to Naworth Castle, and a large domain annexed to it, 
in right of his wife Elizabeth, sister of George Lord Dacre, who 
died without heirs male, in the 1 1 th of Queen Elizabeth. By a 
poetical anachronism, he is introduced into the romance a few 
years earlier than he actually flourished. He was warden of the 
Western Marches ; and from the rigour with which he repressed 
the Border excesses, the name of Belted Will Howard is still fa- 
mous in our traditions. In the castle of Naworth, his apart- 
ments, containing a bed-room, oratory, and a library, are still 
shewn. They impress us with an unpleasiug idea of the life of 
a lord warden of the marches. Three or four strong doors, 
separating these rooms from the rest of the castle, indicate ap- 
prehensions of treachery fr%m his garrison j and the secret 
winding passages, through which he could privately descend 
into the guard-room, or even into the dungeons, imply the ne- 
cessity of no small degree of secret superintendance on the part 
of the governor. As the ancient hooks and furniture have 
remained undisturbed, the venerable appearance of the.* apart- 
ments, and the armour scattered around the chamber, almost 
lead us to expect the arrival of the warden in person. Naworth 
Castle is situated near Brampton, in Cumberland. Lord William 
Howard is ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle. 

1 V * 

S Note re* 

lord Dacre,— P.l 

The well-known name of DacVe gjdertSed from the exploits 
of jne df their ancestor at the sieg/of Acre, or Ptolemais, under 
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Jlidiaid Our-(|<ifLion. There were two powerful branches of 
that name. Ttie first family, called Lord Dacres of the South, 
held the castle of the same name, and are ancestors to the pre* 
sent Lord Dacre. The other family*, descended from the same 
stork, were called Lord Dacres of the North, and were barons 
0jf Gdslaud and Gray stock. A chieftain of the latter btanch 
vva-. warden of the West Marches during the reign of Edward 
VI. Ho was a man of a hot and obstinate character, as appears 
from somi E particulars of Lord Surrey’s letter to Henry VIII 
giving an account of his behaviour at the siege and storm oi 
Jedburgh. It is printed in the Minstrelsy of iUr Scottish Border , 
Appendix to the Introduction. 

Noth IX. 

The German line Idiot -men . — P. f >8 
In the wars with Scotland, Henry VIII. and his successors em- 
ployed numerous bauds of mercenary troops. At the battle of 
Pinky,’ there were in the English army six hundred hack butters 
on foot, and two hundred on horseback, composed chiefly of 
foreigners. On the * 7 th September, 1 54 *), the Duke of Somer- 
set, Lord Protector, writes to the Lord Dacre, warden of the 
West Marches: « The Almains, in number two thousand, very 
valiant vsoldiers, shall be sent to cyon shortly from Newcastle, 
together with Sir Thomas Holcroft, and with the force of your 
wardenry (which we would were advanced to the most strength 
ol horsemen that might he), shall make the attempt to bough- 
mu ben, being of 110 such strength but that it may be skailed 
with ladders, whereof, beforehand, we would vou caused se- 
cretly some number to be provided; or else undermined 
with the pvke-axe, and so taken : either to he kept for the king’s 
Majesty, or otherwise to be defaced, and taken from the profits 
of the enemy. And in like manner the house of Carlaverock 
to bemused.* Repeated menticy^ occurs of the Almains, in the 
subsequent correspondent*/ and the enterprise seuns finally 
to have been abandon*/; from the difficulty of providing these 
strangers with the net&ssa^ « victuals and carriages in so poor 
a country as Dumfries-shirS» History Cumberland* vol I. 
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In trod p. hi. From the Rattle-pieces of the fjjicient Flemish 
painters wc learn, that tlic Low-country and German soldiers 
i inarched to an assault with their lriylit knees hared. And we may 
also observe, in such pictures, the extravagance to which they 
carried the fashion of ornamenting their dress with knots of 
ribband. This custom of the Germans is alluded to in the Mir- 
ntui for Magistrates , p. i?i. 

Iheir pleited garments therewith well accord m 
A ll jadge am) frounst, with divers colouis deckt 

Note X. 

//#> read) land's Tlnrlvstane have 
sit raj 'il beneath a banner bright. — P. !»jy. 

Sir John Scott of Thirlestaine flourished in Lhe reign, of James 
V. and possessed the estates of Tliirlcstaiic, Gamesclcuch, etc. 
King upon the n\er Ettrick, and extending to M Mark's 
J.ocli, at the head of Yarrow. It appears, that when James had 
assembled his nobility and their feudal followers, at Fula, with 
the purpose of invading England, and was, as is well known, 
disappointed by l(je obstinate refusal of bis peers, this baron 
alone declared himself ready to follow the king wherever he 
should lead. In memory of his fidelity, James granted to Ins 
family a charier of arms, eiftitliiig them to hear a border of 
fleurs-de-lure, similar to the treasure in the ro^al arms, with a 
bundle of spears for the crest, motto, fleudj , ay read j The 
charter itself is printed (>y Nisliet ; but his work being scarce, I 
insert the following accurate transcript from the original, in 
lhe possession ot the Right Honourable Lord Napier, tin' repie- 
sentative of John of Thirlcstane 

« James Rex 

! «■ We James, by the grace of God, king of Scott is, consider 

and the ffaith add guid servis ^jof of* right traist friend John 
.Scott of Th'irlestane, cjuha cuhimarit ^our hoste at Soutra-edge, 
with three score and ten lntincieres ouitorseback of his friends 
arid followers, and heand willing toijAng^with ws into England, 

k 1 J 

„ * Sic in orig 
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when all our nobles and others refuised, lie was readdy to stake 
all at our bidding ; ffor the quhilk cause, it is our will, and we 
doe straitlic command and charg our lion herauld, and his do ' * 
putics for the time beand, to give and to grauut to the said John 
Scott, ane Bordej of ffleure de lises about his coatte of armes, 
si k as is on our royal banner, and alsua ane bundell of launces 
above his helmet, with thir words, Readdy, ay Readdy, that he 
and all his nftercumincrs may hruik the samiuc as a pledge 
and taikeil of our guid will and kindness for his true w'orthines; 
and thir our letters seen, ye nae wayes failzie to doe. Given 
at Ffalla Muire, under our hand and privy casliet, the xwii day 
of July, m c and \xxii ziercs. By the Kings graces spcciall 
ordinance. Jo. Ahskine.» 

On the hack of the charter, is written, 

<• Edin. 1 4 - January, 1713. Rcgistred, conform to the act of 
parliament made anent probative writs, per M’Kaile, pror. and 
produced by Alexander Bortlwick, servant to Sir William Scott 
of Thirlestane. M. L. J.» 


Note XL # 

An aged Knight , to danger steel'd , 

With many a moss-trooper , came on : 

And azure in a golden fidd, 

The stars and crescent grac'd his shield, 

Without the bend of Murdieston. — P. 59. 

The family of Harden are descended from a youngpr sail of 
the laird of Rucclcucli, who flourished before the estate of Mur- 
diestoiuwas acquired by the marriage of one of those chieftains 
with the heiress, in 1296. Hence they bear the cognizance of 
the Scotts upon the field ,■ whereas those of the Buccleuch arc 
disposed upon a bend dexter, assumed in consequence of that 
marriage. — See Gladstaine of Whitelawes MSS. and Scott of 
suhtfp Pedigree, Newcastle, 1^3. 1 

Writer Scott of Hardeg^^nio flourished during the reign of 
Quevti Mary, was a r^Sw-ned Border free-booter, concerning 
whom* tradition has frest\ ed a variety of anecdotes, some of 
which have been published in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 

i t 
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Border, others in LrvDr.N i> Scenes of Infancy , and others, more 
lately, in The Mountain Btml y a collection of Boeder ballads by 
Mr James Uogg. The bugle horn, said to have keen used by 
'this formidable leader, is preserved by his descendant, the pre- 
sent Mr Scott of Harden.— His castle was situate upon the very 
brink of a dark and precipitous dell, through which a scanty 
rivulet steals to meet the Borthwick. In the recess of this glen 
he is said to have kopt his spoil, which served for the daily 
maintenance of his retainers, until the production of a pair of 
clean spurs, in a cohered dish, announced to the hungry hand, 
that they must ride for a supply of provisions, lie was married 
to Mary Scott, Daughter of Philip Scott of Dryhope, and 
called in song the i'lowcr of Yarrow. He possessed a very 
extensive estate, which was divided among his five sons. There 
are numerous descendants of this old marauding baron. The 
following beautiful passage of Lkyoes's Scenes of Infancy , is 
founded on a tradition respecting an infant captive, whom 
Walter of Harden carried off in a predatory incursion, and who 
is said to have become the author of some of our most beautiful 
pastoral songs : 

Where Sortlin hoarse, that loads the meads with sand, 
HolU her red tide to Teviot’s western strand. 

Through slaty hills, whosj sides are shaggd with thorn. 
Where springs, in scatter'd tufts, the dark-green corn, 
Towers wood-girt Harden, far above the vale. 

And clouds of ravens o’er the turrets sail. 

A hardy race, who never shrunk from war, 

The Scott y to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fix’d his mountain-home a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain ; 

But, what the niggard ground of wealth denied, 

From fields more bless'd his fearless arm supplied* 

1 

The waning harvest-moon siL-'ecold and bright; 

The warder’s horn was heard at deayW night; 

And, as the massy portals wide w^c hang, 

With stamping hoo^ the rocky /avement sung. 
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What fair, half-% cilM, leans from her latticed hall, 

Where recKthe wavering gleams of torch-light fall ? 

’T is Yarrow’s fairest Flower, who, through the gloom, 
Looks, wistful, for her lover’s dancing plume. 

Amid the piles of spoil, that strew'd the ground, 

Her ear, all anxious, caught a wailing sound : 

With trembling haste the youthful matron flew, 

And from the hurried heaps an infant drew. 

Scared at the light, his little hands he Hung 
Around her neck, ami to her bosom clung: 

While beauteous Wary soothed, in accents mild, 

His fluttering soul, and clasp'd her foster child. 

Of milder mood the gentle captive grew, 

Nor loved the scenes that scared his infant view ; 

In vales remote, from camps and castles far, 
lie shunii’d the fearful shuddering joy of war; 

Content the loves ot simple swains to sing. 

Or wake to fame the harp’s heroic string.* 

His are the strains, whose wandering echoes thrill 
The shepherd, lingering on the twilight hill. 

When evening brings the merry folding hours, 

And sun-eyed daisies close tli^r winking flowers. 

He lived, o’er Yarrow’s Flower to shed the tear ; 

To strew the holly leaves o’er Harden s bier ; 

Hut none was found above the minstrel’s tomb. 

Emblem of peace, to bid the daisy bloom : 
lief nameless as the race from which he sprung, 

Saved other names, and left his own unsung. 

Note XII. 

Srotts uf Eskdale , a stalwart Land. — P. 60. 

In this, and the following stanza, some account is given of the 
mod% in which the propejj^ the valley of Esk was transferred 
from the Beattisons, ib&ncient possessor*, to the name of Scott. 
H needless to re^jaljbe circumstances, which are given in 
the poem literally as th^ have heeu^preserved by Ladition. 
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Lord Maxwell in the latter part of the sixteenth century, took 
upon himself the title of Karl of Morton. The* descendants of 
lJoattison of Woodkerricke, who aided the earl to escape from 
his disobedient vassals, continued to hold these lands within the 
memory of man, and were the only Hcattisous who had properly 
in the dale. The old people give locality to the*$tory, hy shew- 
ing the Galliard’s llaugh, the place where Durcleuch’s men were 
concealed, etc. * 

Note XIII. 

1'hetr gathering wo rd was Bellvndcn. — P. f>J, 

BeJIciuleu is situate near the head of Borthwick jvaler, and, 
being in the centre of the possessions of the Scotts, was frequently 
used as their place of rendezvous and gathering word.— Sun e\ 
of Selkirkshire, in MacJ'arlanvs MSS. Advocates' Library. Hence 
SateheJJs rails one part of his genealogical account of the fami- 
lies of that clan, his Bellendcn. 

Note XIV 

Tin' ( uriif) their home, thnr law the sword, 

They knew no country, own'd no lord. — P. fife 
The mercenary adventurers, whom, in i'18o, the Karl of flair, - 
bridge carried to the assistance of the King of Portugal against 
the Span 4 ai ds, mutinied for wan L of regular pay. At an assembly 
of their leaders, Sir John Sol t Air, a natural son of Edward the 
Black Prince, thus addressed them : « I counsayle, let us he alle 
of one alliance, and of one accorde, and let us among ourselves 
reyse up the baner of St George, and let us he freinles to God, 
and enemyes to all the worlde ; for without we make ourselfe 
to be feared, w r e gefte nothing. » 1 

« By my fayth,» quod Sir William Helmon, * ye saye right 
well, and so det us do.« They all agreed with one voycc, and 
so regarded among them who shulde he their capitayne. Then 
► they udvysed in the case how they coude nat have a better capi- 
tayne than Sir John Soltier. Fo£ *bey sulde than have good ley- 
ser to do yvell, and they thought he more metelyer thereto 
than any other. Than they raised upi^penon of St George, 
and crie(|, « A Soltier! a Soltier! thr^alyaunt hastarde! frendes 
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to God, and enemies to all the worlde !■ — Froissart, vol. I. 
ch. 393. 

Note XV. 

A gauntlet an a spear. — P. f>8. 

A glove upon a lance was the emLlem of faith among the an- 
cient Borderers* who were wont, when any one broke his word, 
to expose this emblem, and proclaim him a faithless villain at 
the first Border meeting. This ceremony was much dreaded. 
— See Lesly. 

Note XVI. 

We claim from thee William of Dclaramc, 

That he may suffer march-treason pain . — P. 69. 

Scveral'species of offences, peculiar to the Border, constituted 
what was called march-treason. Among others, was the crime 
of riding, or causing to ride, agfinst the opposite country, dur- 
ing the time of truce. Thus, in an indenture made at the 
water of Eske, beside Salom, the 2 5 th day of March, 1 334 * 
betwixt noble lords and mighty, Sirs Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, and Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, 
a truce is agreed upon until the 1st day of July; and it is ex- 
pressly accorded, « Gif ony stellis authir on the ta part, or on 
the tothyr, that he shall be hengel or heofdit; and gif ony cum- 
pany stellis any gudes within the trieux beforesayd, ane of that 
company sail be henget or lieofdfc, and the remnant sail restore 
the gudys stolen in the dubble. * —History of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland , Introd. p. rxxix. 

No YE XVII. 

• — ■ William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain.—. P. 70. 
lu duhyjus cases, the innocence of Border •rimiuals was 
occasionally referred to their own oath. The form of excusing 
bills, or indictments, by Border- oath, ran thus : « You shall 
swe^f by heaven above youj^.ll beneath you, by your part of 
Paradise, by a 1 that ade in six days and seven nights, 

and by God bimselfJ^u are whart out sackless of art, part, 
way, fitting, ridd, fem)S||>, having, or recettiug of any of the 
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(roods and (altels named in this bill. So liolp you <Jo 
History of Cumberland, In (rod. p \x\. 

'**' Non. xvm. 

Knighthood hr took of Douglas' sword. — I*. 70. 

The dignity ol knighthood, according to lhc*nigiiial msiitu- 
tion, had (his peculiarity, (hal it did not llow from the moi rh, 
hut could he conferred by one who lmnself possessed ii, upon 
anv squire who, after due probation, was found lo ryriit the 
honour of dm airy. Latterly, this power confined to 
generals, who were wont to create knight bannerols alter or 
helore an engagement Even so late as the reign ol Queen 
Elizabeth, Essex highly offended his jealous sovereign by (he 
indiscriminate exertion of this pmilege. Among!* others, he 
knighted ihe witty Sir John Harrington, whose fax our at court 
was by no means enhanced by bis new honours.— See the AV 
tja- Antif/iuv, edited by Mr Park, ltut piohuhly the latest in- 
stance of knighthood, conferred by a subject, was in the cast; 
of Thomas Ker, knighted by the Karl of Huntley, after the de- 
feat of the Earl of Argylc ill the battle of Belrinncs. The lact 
is attested, both by a poetical and prose account of the engage- 
ment, contained in an ancient MS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
and lately edited by Mr Dalyell, in Godly Santjs and Ballets, 
Kdin. 1802. * 

Note XIX. 

When English blood swclCd Jnvmm ford. — P. 70 

The battle of Ancram Moor, or Peniel-bcuch, was fought 
A. D. i. f > 45 . The English, commanded by Sir Ralph Evers, and 
Sir Brian Latoun, were totally routed, and both their leaders 
slain in the action. The Scottish army was commanded by 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, assisted by the Laird ol 
Buccleuch and Norman Lesly. , 

# Note Nl 

The Blanche Lion.^^i. 

This was the cognizance of the noble iiroc of Howard in all 
"its branches. The crest or bearinp-Tjf a warrior was often 
usedvas a nomme de gtibrre. ThutfRichard JH. acquired his 
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well-known epithet, 7'hc Boar of York . In (he violent satire on 
Cardinal written by Roy, commonly, but erroneously, 

imputed to Dr Bull, the Duke of Buckingham is called tb> 
Beautiful Si van, and the Duke of Norfolk, or Earl of Surry, the 
fl'lnte Lion. As the hook is extremely rare, and the whole pas- 
sage relates tt/ the emblematical interpretation of heraldry, it 
shall be here given at length. 

n 

The Description of the Armes. 

'Of the proud Cardinal this is the shelde. 

Borne up betwene two angels of Sathan ; 

The sixe bloudy axes in a bare felde, 

Shewcth the rrueltie of the red man, 

Which hat!) devour'd the Beautiful Swan, 

Mortal enemy unto the Whyte Lion, 

Carter of Yorke, the vyle butcher’s sonue. 

The sixe bulles heddes in a felde blacke, 

Betoken etli his sturdy furiousness, 

Wherefore, the godly light to put abacke, 

He bryngeth in his dyvlisli darcues ; 

The bandog in the meddes doth expressc 
T!.c mastiff curre hred in Ypswich lowne, 

Ci-awynge with his leth a kinges crowne. 

'I h * douhhe siguifictli piaj nc his tiranny, 

(.ovoied over with a Cardinal s hatt, 

Wlrrcio shall he fulfilled the prophecy, 

Aryse up, .la eke, and put on thy salatt, 

For the tyrne is come of bagge and walatt, 

4 The ! > ij4>tall chevalry thus thrown doune, 

Y% iier f or, prest, take hede, and beware thy crowne. 

Theie weic two copies of this very scarce satire in the library 
of iho lau John, Duke of Roxburgh. See au account of it also 
in Sir Kgrrl-ni hi ydges’s curious Miscellany^, the Censura Lite* 

'Noth XXI. 

Let Afutt meet fierce Deloraine 
. * In 'ingl*fi*jh&-V- 7 3 - 

It may eas-ly t be suppli ed, that tfial by single combat, so 
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peculiar to the feudal system, was common on -the Borders. I11 
i 5 *» 8 , the well-known Kirkaldy of Grange fought a duel with 
iT&Iph Evre, brother to the then Lord Evre, in consequence of 
a dispute about a prisoner said to have been ill treated by the 
Lord Evre. Pitscottie gives the following account of the affair; 
•. The Lord of Ivors his brother provoked William Kirkaldy of 
Grange to fight with him, in single combat, on horseback, with 
spears; who, keeping the appointment, accompanied with Mon- 
sieur d'Ossel, lieutenant to the French king, and the garrison 
of llaymouth, and Mr Ivors, accompanied with the governor 
and garrison of Berwick, it was discharged under the pain of 
treason, that any man should come near the champions within 
a flight shot, except one matt for either of them, to bear their 
spears, two trumpets, and two lords to be judges. When they 
were in readiness, the trumpets sounded, the heraulds cried, 
and the judges let them go. Then they encountered very fiercely ; 
but Grange struck his spear through his adversary's shoulder, 
and bare him off his horse, being sore wounded : But whether 
he died, or not, it is uncertain.*— P. 202. 

The following indenture will shew at how late a period the 
trial by combat was resorted to on the Border, as a proof of guilt 
or innocence : 

« It is agreed between Thoiifcis Musgrave and Lancelot Carle- 
ton, for the true trial of such controversies as are betwixt them, 
to have it openly tried by way of combat, before God and the 
face of the world, to try it in Canoubyholme, before England 
and Scotland, upon Thursday in Kaster-week, being the eight 
day of April next ensuing, A. 1 ), 1602, betwixt nine of (he ’clock, 
and one of the same day, to fight on foot, to be armed with 
jack, steel cap, plaite sleeves, plaite breaches, plaite sockes, two 
baslcard swords, the blades to be one yard and half a quarter 
of length, two Scotch daggers, or dorks, at their girdles, and 
either of them to provide armouVand weapons for themselves, 
according to 'this indenture. Two g^ Jemen to he appointed, 
on the field, to view both the parties, that they both be 

equal in arms and weapons, accord : >.g to this indeuture ; and 
being* so viewed by the gentlemen, tie gentlemen to ride to the 
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rest of the ciknjiany; and to leave them hut two hoys, viewed 1 
by the gentlemen, to he under sixteen years of age, to hold^ 
their horses In testimony of this our agreement, we have both 
set our hands to this indenture, of* intent all matters shall lie 
made so plain, 'as there shall he no question to stick upon that 
day Which indenture, as a witness, shall he delivered to two 
gentlemen A fid for that it is convenient the world should he 

privy to .every particular of the grounds of the quarrel, we have 
agreed to set it down in this indenture betwixt us, that, know- 
ing the quarrel, theii eyes may he witness of the trial 

The grounds of the rjuarnl 

.. i. Lancelot CaiuTon did charge Thomas Musgravc bclon- 
the lends of her majesty a privy council, that Lancelot l .irleton 
was told hy a gentleman, one of her majesty’s sworn servants, 
that Thomas Musgrave had offered to deliver her majesty’s rattle 
of Bcvvrustlc to t he king of Scots ; and to witness tiic same. 
Lancelot Garleton had a letter under the gentleman’*. own hand 
foj Ins discharge. 

.. •». lie chargcth him, that whereas her majesty doth ycail\ 
bestow a great fee upon him, as captain of Newcastle, to aid 
and defend her majesty’s subjects therein; Thomas Alusgruvc 
hath neglected Ins duty, for feather majesty' \ castle of Itew - 
castle was hy him made a den of thieves, and an harbour and 
icccipl lor murderers, felons, and all sorts of misdemeanor 
The precedent was Quinlin Whitehead ami Bullion Hlack- 
hurue. * 

* 3. lie charged him, that his office of Bewcaslle is open 
for the Scotch to ride in and through, and small resistance mudr 
hv him to the contrary. 

u Thomas Musgrave doth deny all this charge; and sailh, that 
he will prove that Lancelot Garleton doth falsely bely him. 
an 4 will prove the same byjjf iy of combat, €.ccordiug to this in- 
denture. Lancelot Ca^hfton hath entertained this challenge ; 
and^so, hy God's ^Mission, will prove it true as before, and 
hath set his hand to tnWame. 

(Signed) Thomas Muscu^ve. 

Lancelot Gaklf.ton.« 
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NoTt. xxn. 

J/< , the j<n'ial llarjH't . — V 

’I Ik* person line alluded to, is one n( out ancient Ifordt r 
minstrels, railed Rattling Roaring Willie. This soubriquet was 
|iioh;d>l\ derived from his bullying disposition* being, u would 
seem, such a roaring hoy, as is frequently mentioned in old 
pla\s While drinking, at New mill, upon Tcviot, about Ism* 
miles above Hawick, Willie chanced to quarrel with 011c ol lies 
own pinfeS'.nm, who was usually distinguished by the odd name 
of >weet -Milk, from a place oil Rule water so railed. I hey re- 
ined to a meadow, on the opposite side of the Teviot, to decide 
the routes! with their swords, and Sweet Milk was killed on the 
spot. \ thorn-tree marks the scene of the murder, which is 
snll railed Sweet Milk Thorn. Wil lit* was taken, and executed 
at Jedburgh, bequeathing his name to the beautiful Scotch air, 
railed * (tattling Roaring W illie. » Ramsay, who set no value 
on traditionary lore, published a few verses of this song m the 
7 vn-i'iihU Mistvlltniy , carefully suppressing all which had any 
connexion with (he history of the author, afid origin of ihe 
piece. In this case, however, honest Allan is in some degiee 
justified, by the extreme worthlessness of the poetry. A verse 
01 tv>o may he taken, as illustrative of the history of Roaring 
Willie, alluded to in the text 

Now Willies gane to JeddarJ. 

And lie’s for the rond-daj ;* 
lint Stubs and Young Falnafh,* 

Thev followed him a* the way ; 

They followed him a* the way, 

They sought him up a^d down, 

In the links of Ousrnam water, 

They fand him sleeping sound 

it X 

Stobs lighted aff his h*yse, 

And never a vVord he £uk, 
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Till he tied Willie's lmuds 

I) , " 

Fa’ fast behind his back ; 
kV fast behind his back, 

And down beneath* his knee, 

And drink will be dear to Willie, 
When sweet milk* (jars him die. 

* Ah wac li(jht on ye, Stobs ! 

An ill death mot ye die ! 

Ye're the first and foremost man 
That e'er laid hands on me ; 

That e’er laid hands on me, 

Ann took my mare me Irae , 

Wae to you, Sir Gilbert Elliot ! 

Ye are my mortal fae !» 

The lasses of Ousenain water 

Are rugging and riving their hair 
And a’ for the sake of Willie, 

His beauty was so fair : 
llis beauty was so fair, 

And comely for to see, 

And drink will be r dear to Willie, 
When sw r eet milk gars him die. 


Note XXUI. 

Black Lord Archibald's battle laws, 

, In the old Douglas' .day . — P. 75. 

The title to the most ancient collection of Border regulations 
runs thus : 

« Be it remcmherfliiJH, on the 18th day of December, 1 468, 
Earl fniliam Douglas assembled the whole lords, freeholders, 
and eldest Borderers, that bcskknowledge lia A at the college' of 
Linctoudin ; and there he those lords and Bordferers bodily 
to be sworn, the HoljjjCospel touched, that they, justly and 


A wretched put^ m his antagqfsut s name. 
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truly, after their cunning, should decrete, dcce/i^ deliver, and 
pul in order and writing, the statutes, ordinances, and uses of 
ouarchc, that were-ordained in Black Archibald of Douglas's . days, 
and Archibald his son’s days, in time of warfare ; and they c^me 
again to him advisedly with these statutes and ordinances, which 
were in time of warfare before. The said Earl H r Uliam t seeing 
the statutes in writing decreed and delivered by the said lort\s 
and Borderers, thought them right speedful and profitable to 
the Borderers; the which statutes, ordinances, and^oints of 
warfare, he took, and the whole lords and Borderers he caused 
hodily to he sworn, that they should maintain and supply 
liini at their goodly power, to do the law upon those that 
should break the statutes under-written. Also, the said Earl 
H'illiam , and lords, and eldest Borderers, made certain points 
(o he treason in time of warfare to he used, which were 110 
treason before his time, hut to he treason in his time, and in 
all time coming 
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Notf 1. 

« The Bloody Hem 1 blazed in the van , 

Announcing Doublets' dreaded name — P. 7 9. 

The ctiief of this potent race of heroes, about the dale of 
ihu poem, was Archibald Douglas, seventh F.arl of Angus, a 
man of great courage and activity. The Bloody Heart vs as the 
well-known cognizance of the house of Douglas, assumed from 
the time of good Lord James, to whose care llobert Bruce com- 
mitted his heart, to be carried to the Holy Land 

Note II. 

The Seven Spears of Jicdderbtmw — I*, 79. 

Sir David Home of VVedderhurn, who was slain in the lalal 
battle of Plodden, left seven sous by his wife, Isabel, daughter 
of Hoppriugle ol Galashiels (now Pringle ot Whilehank) 'They 
were called the Seven Spears of Wedderlmrne. 

Note 111 . 

.It id Sivmton laid the lance in rest , 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence's Plantagenci. — P. 79. 

At the battle of Beaugr, in France, Thomas, Duke ot Cla- 
rence, brother to Henry V. was unhorsed by Sir John Swinlou 
of SvAnton, who distinguished him by a coronet set with pre- 
cious stones, which he wore around his helmet. The family 
of Swinton is one of the most ancient in Scotland, and produced 
many celebrated warriors. 


N/e IV. 

Beneath the past of old Dunbar , -* 

And Hj&urn’s mingled banners , come, 

Down the mountain glittering far. 

And shoutinXetill, (t A Heine ! a Home!”- P. 79. 

The Earls of Home, as J eseeudaiyA of the Dunbars, ancient 
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Earls of March, carried a lion rampant, argent; J>ut, as a dif- 
ference, changed the colour of I he shield from gules to veil, 
in allusibn to Gres^aw, their ancient possession. The slogan, 
or war-cry, of this powerful family, was, « A Home ! a flome !» 
It was anciently placed in an cscrol above the crest. The hel- 
met is armed with a lion’s head erased gules, with a cap of 
slate gules, turned up ermine. 

The Hepburn’s, a powerful family in East Lothian, were* 
usually in close alliance with flic Homes. The chief of Jiis clan 
was Hepburn, Lord of Hailes; a family which terminated in 
the too famous Earl of Rothwell. 


Note V. 

Pursued the fnot-bnll play . — P. 80. 

The fool-hall was anciently a very favourite sport all through 
Scotland, but especially upon the Borders. Sir John Carmichael 
of Carmichael, warden of the middle marches, was killed in 
i (Son, by a band of the Armstrongs, returning from a foot-hall 
match. Sir Robert Carey, in his Memoirs, mentions a great 
j meeting, appointed by the Scottish riders, to be held at Kelso, 
j lor the purpose of playing at foot-hall, hut which terminated 
in an incursion upon England. At present the foot-ball is 
often played by the inhabitants of adjacent parishes, or of the 
opposite banks of a stream. The victory is contested with the 
utmost fury, and very' serious accidents have sometimes taken 
place in the struggle. 

Note VI. 

' Twivt truce and war , such sudden change 
H r as not infrequent , nor held strong''. 

In the old Border day . — P. 8 1 . 

Notwithstanding the constant wars upon the Borders, and 
the occasional cruelties which marked the mutual inroads, the 
inhabitants on either side do not appear to have regarded each 
other with that violent and pertyial animosity which mi^ht 
have been expected. On the contrary, like the outposts of 
hostile armies, they often carried on Jh^nething resembling 
friendly intercourse, even in the middle oF hostilities ; and it 
is evident, from various wdinances'&gainst trade and inter- 
- VOL. I. \ I 9 
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marriages between Engl® and Scottish Borderers, that the 
governments of both couiitries were jealous of their cherishing 
too intimate a connexion, Froissart says <#both nations,, that 
« ( Englyshemen on the one party, and Scottes on the other « 
party, are go^d men of warre ; for when they meet, there is a 
harde fight without sparynge. There is no hoo (trupe) be- 
tween them, as long as spears, swords, axeR, or daggers, will 
endure, hut lay on eche upon uther ; and when they be well 
beaten/ and that the one party hath obtained the victory, they 
then gloryfye so in theyre defies of armes, and are so joyful], 
that such as be taken they shall be ransomed, or that they go 
out of the felde; so that shortly each of them is so content 
with other, that at. their departy nge, curtyslye they will say, 
God thank you. •» —Berner’s Froissart, vol, 11. p. i53. The 
Border meetings of truce, which, although places of merchan- 
dise and merriment, often witnessed the most bloody scenes, 
ma) serve to illustrate the description in the text. They are 
vividly pourtrayed iu the old ballad of the ileidsquair. Both 
parties came armed to a meeting of the wardens, yet they in? 
termixed fearlessly and peaceably with each other in mutual 
sports and familiar intercourse, until a casual fray arose : 

Then was there nought hut bow and spear. 

And every man pull’d &ht a brand. 


In the 519th stanza of this Canto, there is an attempt to ex- 
press some of the mixed feelings, with which the Borderers on 
each side were led to regard their neighbours. 

f 


Note VII. 

And frequent , on t^e darkening plain. 

Loud hollo , ivlinop, or whistle ran; 

As hands, their stragglers to regain. 

Gave the shrill fate h -word of Ureir clan. — P. 81. 
r«M*n remarks, wit}), bitter censure, the disorderly conduct 
;#f tfhexBugliah Bordffes* who attended the Protector Somerset 
Spn bit expedition agaiiim Scotland. « As we wear then a setting, 
ifttd the tents a setting tip, among things els conhmendable 

/ / 
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in our hole journey, one thing seemed to me an intolerable 
^isorder and abuse; that wheras allways, both iu all tounes 
of war, and in atbfcampes of armies, quietness and soilness, 
without nois, is, principally in the night, after the watcli \s 
set, observed, (1 nede not reason why,) our northern prikkers, 
the Borderers, notwitlistandyng, with great enormitie, (as 
thought me,) and not unlike (to be playn) unto a masteries % 
hounde howlyng in a high wey when he hath lost him he 
waited upon, sum hoopynge, sum whistlyng, and molt w'ith 
crying, A Berwyke, a Berwyke ! A Fenwyke, a Feiiwyke ! A 
Bulmer, a Buhner ! or so otherwise .is theyr captain's names 
wear, never liii'de these troublous and dangerous noyscs all the 
nyghte longe. They said, they did it to finde their haptain 
and fellows ; hut it the souldiers of our oother conn treys and 
shores had used the same mancr, in that case we should have 
oft tymes had the state of our camp more like the outrage of 
a dissolute huiityng, than the quiet of a well ordred armye. 
It is a feat of war, iu mine opinion, that might right well be 
left. I could reherse causes (but yf I take it, they are better 
unspoken than uttered, unless the hint wear sure to be amended) 
that might shew’ thei move alweis more peral to our armie, but 
in their one nyght’s so doyngc, than they shew good service (as 
sum sey) in a hool vyage.» — Jpu^ Dalzf.ll’os Fragments , p. 75. 

* , Note VIII. 

Cheer the dark blond-hound on his way. 

And with the bugle rouse the fray. — P. 94. 

The pursuit of Border marauders was followed by the «n- 
jured party and his friends with blood -hounds and bugle* 
horn, and was called the hot-trod. He was entitled, if bis dog 
could trace the scent, to follow the invaders into the opposite 
kingdom ; a privilege which often occasioned blood-shed. In 

1 addition to what has Jjeen said of tjtf blood-hound, I may add, 
that the brecc^was kept up by the Buccleuch family on their 
Border estates till within the 18th centum^ A person was 
alive in the memory of man, who reraeityj&rcd a blood-hound 
[Wing kept ,at EldinhoDe. in Etlrick F/irest. for whose main- 
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finance the, tenant had au allowance of meal. At that time 
the sheep were always watched at night. Upon one occasion 
when yhe duty had fallen on the narrator* then a lad* he be- 
came exhausted with fatigue and fell asleep* upon a hank, 
near sun-risiip;. Suddenly he was awakened by the tread of 
horses* atul saw five men, well mounted and armed* ride 
briskly over the edge of the hill. They stopped and looked at 
the flock ; hut the day was too far broken to admit the chance 
of theif carrying any of them off. One of them, in spite* leaped 
from his horse, and* coming to the shepherd* seized him by 
the belt he wore round his waist* and, setting his foot upon 
Ins body, pulled it till it broke, and carried it away with 
him. They rode off at the gallop; and* the shepherd giving 
the alarm* the blood-hound was turned loose, and the people - 
111 the neighbourhood alarmed. The marauders, however, i 
escaped, notwithstanding a sharp pursuit. This circumstance 
-serves to shew how very long the licence of the Borderers con- 
tinued in some degree to manifest itself 
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Note J. 

Breathes there a man , with soul so dead, eU. — I*. ■$- . 

'the influence of local attachment lias been so exquisile)\ 
painted by my friend Mr Polwhele, in the poem which hears 
that title, as might well have dispensed with the more feeble 
attempt of any contemporary poet. To the reader who has 
not been so fortunate as to meet with this philosophical and 
poetical detail of the nature and operations of the lo\e of 
our country, the following brief extract cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable : 

Yes— Home still charms ; and he who, clad in fur, 

His rapid rein-deer drives o’er plains of snow. 

Would rather to the same wild tracts recur, 

That various life had mark’d with joy or woe, 

Than wander, where the spicy breezes blow 

To kiss the hyacinths of Azja’s hair 

Rather, than where luxuriant summers glow. 

To the white mosses of his hills repair, 

And bid his antler- train the simple banquet share. 

Note II. f% 

She wrought not hy forbidden spelt . — P. 99 
Popular belief, though contrary to the doctrines of the 
church, made a favourable distinction betwixt magicians, and 
necromancers, or wizards ; the former were supposed to com- 
mand the evil spiri|s, and the larger to serve, or at least to be 
in league ami compact with those enemies of mankind. The 
arts of subjecting the demons were manifold ; sometimes the 
fiends were actually swindled hy the magicians, as in the case 
of th| bargain betwixt one of theiv .number and the poet 
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Virgil. The classical reader -will doubtless be curious to pe-A 
ruse this anecdote : 

* Vu-gilius was at scole at Tolen|on, where he stodyed dyly- 
gently, for he was of great understandynge. Upon a tyilie, ' 
(he scoleis had lycense to go to play and sporte them in the 
fyldes, after the usance of the hold tyme. And there was 
also Virgilius therebye, also walkynge among the hylles alle 
about. It fortuned he spyed a great hole in the syde of a 
great l yll, wherein he went so dope, that he culd not see no 
more lyght ; and then he went a lytell farther therin, and 
than he saw some lyght agayne, and then he want forthe 
streyglite, and witbyn a lytyll wyle after he harde a voyce 
that called, * Virgilius ! Virgilius !’ and looked aboute, and he 
colde nat see nobody. Thao sayd he, (i. e. the voice ) 4 Virgilius, 
see ye not the lytyll bourde lying besyde you there markd 
with that word?* Than answered Virgilius, ‘ I see that horde 
well auougli. The voyce said, 1 Doo awaye that horde, and 
lette me out there atte.’ Tlieu answered Virgilius to the voice 
that was under the lytell horde, and sayd, * Who art thou 
that callcst me so?’ Than answered the devyll, * I am a 
dev yll conjured out of the body of a certeyne man, and ba- 
nyslied here tyll the day of judgmcud, without that I be de- 
lyvered by the handes of mep. Thus Virgilius, I pray thee, 
delyvere me out of this payn, and I shall shewe unto the 
many bokes of negromancye, and how thou shalt come by it 
lyghtly, and know the practyse therein, that no man in the 
scyence of negromancye shall passe the. And moreover, I 
shal^ shewe and enforme the so, that thou shalt have alle 
thy desyre, whereby mythinke it is a great gyfte for so lytyll 
a doyng. For ye may also thus all your power freudys helpe, 
and make ryche your enemyes.’— Through that great promyse 
was Virgilius tempted ; he badde the fynd show the bokes to 
him, that he might have occupy theei at his wyll ; and 
so %he fynd shewed him. And than Virgilius periled open a 
bourde, and there ms a lytell hole, and thereat wrang the 
devylT out lyke a yeS| and cam and stode before Virgilius 
tyke a bygge man j whegof Virgilius was attorned and^ mar* 
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! ’ veyled {preally thereof, that so great a man mygjit C£>tne out 
\at so lytyll a hole. Than sayd Virgilius, ‘ Shulde ye well passe 
i\to the hole that ye cam out of?' — ‘Yea, I shall OSll/ said 
the devyl. * 1 holde the best plegge that 1 have, that ye sh^ll 
not do it.’ — * Well,’ sayd the devyll, * thereto ]»consenl.’ And 
than the devyll wrange himselfe into the lytyll hole ageyne; 
and as he was therein, Virgilius kyvered the hole ageyne with, 
the bourde close, and so was the devyll begyled, and myght 
nat there come out agen, but abydeth shytte styll therein. 
Than called the devyll dredefully to Virgilius, and said, 
‘Wliat have ye done, Virgilius?’ Virgilius answered, ‘Abyde 
there styll to your day appointed;’ and fro thens forth abydeth 
he there. — And so Virgilius became very connynge in the prac- 
tysc of the black sr.yeuce.» 

This story may remind the reader of the Arabian tale of 
the Fisherman and the imprisoned Genie; and it is more than 
probable, that many of the marvels narrated in the life of 
Virgil are of oriental extraction. Among such 1 am disposed 
to reckon the following whimsical account of the foundation 
of Naples, containing a curious theory concerning the origin 
of the earthquakes with which it is afflicted. Virgil, who was 
a person of gallantry, had, it seems, carried off the daughter 
of a certain Soldan, aud was anxious to secure his prize. 

« Than he thought in his mynde howe he myght mareye 
hyr, and thought in his mynde to founde in the middes of 
the see a fayer towne, with great landes belongyrtge to it ; and 
so he dyd by his cunnynge, and called it Napells. And the 
fandacyon of it was of egges, and in that town of Napells he 
made a tower with iiii corners, and in the toppe he set an 
appell upon an yron yarde, and no man culde pull away 
that apell without he brake it ; and thoroughe that yren 
set lie a bolte, and in that boite set he an egge. And he 
lienge the apell by lthfe stauke upChi a cheyne, and so hangeth 
it still: An&when the egge styrreth, so shulde the towne of 
Naples quake ; and when the egge bpke, than shulde the 
towne sinke. Whan he had made airende, he lette call it 
Napell#.* * This appears *;Jo he an jirti'cle of # current belief 
« 
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duing t??e nr/ddle ages, as appears from the statutes of the 
order Saint Esprit, au droit desir , instituted in 1 35 a. A 
chapterr^if the knights is appointed to be held annually at the 
Castle of the Enchanted Egg, near the grotto of Virgil.— M ont- 
faucon, vol. II. p. 3 a 9 . 

Note II T. 

A merlin sat upon her wrist. — P. too. 

A m^liii, or sparrow-hawk, was usually carried by ladies 
of rank, as a falcon was, in. time of peace, the constant at- 
tendant of a knight or baron. See Latham on Falconry >. — 
Godscroft relates, that when Mary of Lorraine was regent, 
she pressed the Earl of Angus to admit a royal garrison into 
his castle of Tantallon. To this he returned no direct an- 
swer ; but, as if apostrophising a goss-hawk, which sat on his 
wrist, and which he was feeding during the Queen’s speech, 
he exclaimed, « The devil’s in this greedy glade, she will never 
be full . » — Home’s History of the House of Douglas, 1743, vol. 
II. p. 1 3 1 . Barclay complains of the common and indecent 
practise of bringing hawks and hounds into churches. 

Note IV. 

And princely peacock's gilded train. — P. 100. 

The peacock, it is well-kuoftn, was considered, during the 
times of chivalry, not merely as an exquisite delicacy, but 
as a dish of peculiar solemnity. After being roasted, it was 
again decorated with its plumage, and a spunge, dipt iu 
lighted spirits of wine, tyas placed in its bill. When it was 
introduced on days of grand festival, it was the signal for the 
adventurous knights to take upon them vows to do some deed 
of chivalry, « before the peacock and the ladies.*; 

Note V. 

And o'er the boar-hf.id, garnish'd b&ave. — P. 100. 

Vhe boars head was also a usual dish of feudal splendour. 
In Scotland it was sometimes surrounded with little banners, 
displaying the colours and achievements of the baron, at whose 
board it was served.— Pinkerton's HUtory, vol. I. 43 a. 
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Note VI. 

And cygnet from St Marys wave, — P. foo.f 
There are often flights of wild swans upon St A§ry's Lake, 
the head of the river Yarrow. 

Note VII. 

Smote, with his gauntlet , stout Hunthill. — P. ioi. 

The Rutherfords of Hunthill were an ancient race of Border 
lairds, whose names occur in history, sometimes defending 
the frontier against the English, sometimes as disturbing the 
peace of tlicir own country. Dickon Draw-the-sword was son 
to the ancient warrior, called in tradition the Cock of Hunt- 
hill. 

Note VIII. 

But bit his glove , and sliook Ins head. — P. 101. 

To bite the thumb, or the glove, seems not to have been 
considered, upon the Border, as a gesture of contempt, 
though so used, by Shakspeare, but as a pledge of mortal 
revenge. It is yet remembered, that a young gentleman of 
Teviotdale, on the morning after a hard drinking-bout, ob- 
served, that he had bitten his glove. He instantly demanded 
of his companions, with whom he had quarrelled? and learn- 
ing that he had had words with one of the party, insisted 
on instant satisfaction, assorting that though he remember- 
ed nothing of the dispute, yet he was sure he never would 
have bit his glove unless he had received some unpardonable 
insult. He fell in the duel, which was fought near Selkirk, 
in 17x1 

Note IX. 

Arthur Fire-the-Bracs. — P. 102. 

The person bearing this redoubtable nomme de guerre , was 
an Elliot, and resided at Thorleshope, in Liddesdale. He oc- 
curs in the list of Border riders, in 1597. 

- Note X. 

Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 

When in the cleuch the luck was ta'en. — P. 102. 

Ji tradition, preserved by Scot* of Satchells, who published. 
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in 1688, ^ true^Hislory of the Right Honourable Name of Scott , 
gives the following romantic origin of that name. Two 
brethren, /Natives of Galloway, having* been banished from , 
that country for a riot, or insurrection, came to Rankelbuny 
in tfttrick forest^ where the keeper, whose name was Brydone, 
received them joyfully, on account of their skill in winding 
the horn, and in the other mysteries of the chace. —Kenneth 
Mac-Alpin, then king of Scotland, came soon after to hunt 
fn the royhl forest, and pursued a buck from Eltrickn-heuch 
to the glen now called Buckleuch, about two miles above the 
junction of Rankelburn with the river F.ttrirke. — Here the 
stag stood at hay ; and the king and his attendants, who 
followed on horseback, were thrown out ‘by the steepness of 
the hill and the morass. John, one of the brethren from 
Galloway, had followed the chace on foot; and now coming 
in, seized the buck by the horns, and, being a man of great 
strength and activity, Hajffew him on his back, and ran with 
his burden about a mjle up the steep hill, to a place called 
Cracra-Cross, wherd* Kenneth had halted, and laid the buck 
at the sovereigns feet. 1 

The deer being curee’d in that place, 

At his majesty’s demand, 

Then John of Galloway'ran apace, 

And fetch’d water to his hand. 

The king did wash into a dish, 

And Galloway John he wot ; 

He said, * Thy name now after this 
• Shall ever be call’d John Scot. 

<• The forest and the deer therein, 

We commit to thy hand, 

1 Froissart relates, that a knight of the household of the Comte de Fpis 
exhibited a similar feat of strength. T|pthall fire had wfacd low, and wood 
was waifted to mend it. The knight went down to the court-yprd, where 
stood an assjjaden with faggots, seised on the animal and his burden, and 
carrying him up to the hall on^ shoulders, tumbled him into the chimney 
with bis heels uppermost; a humane pleasantry , much applauded by the 
court and b % the spectators. 
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For thou shalt sure the ranger be, . 

If thou obey command : 

And for the buck thou stoutly brought 
To us up that steep heugh, 

Thy designation ever shall 
Be John Scot in Buckscleugh.* 


In Scotland no Bnckcleuch was then, 

Before the buck in the cleuch was slain ; 

Night’s men 1 at first they did appear, 

Because moon and stars to their arms they bear. 

Their crest, supporters, and liunting-horn. 

Shews their hegginniug from huiiting come ; 

Their name, and stile, the hook doth say, 

John gain’d them both into one day. 

Watt’s Bcllenden. 

The Buccleuch arms have been altered, and now allude less 
pointedly to this hunting, whether real or fabulous. The fa- 
mily now bear Or upon a bend azure, a mullet betwixt two 

1 « Minions of the moon,» as Falstaff would have said; The vocation pur- 
sued by our ancient Borderers may he justified on the authority of the most 
polished of the ancient nations : * For the Creeians in old time, and such 
barbarians as in the continent lived neere into the sea, or else inhabited the 
islands, after once they began to crosse over one to another in ships, became 
theeves, and went abroad under the conduct of their more puissant men, both 
to enrich themselves, and to fetch in maintenance for the weak; and falling 
upon towns unfortified, or scuttcringly inhabited, rifled them, and made this 
the best means of their living; being a matter at that time nowh jre in dis- 
grace, but rather carrying with it something of glory. This is manifested by 
some thut dwell upon the continent, amongst whom, so it be performed nobly, 
it is still esteemed us an ornament. The same is also proved by some of the 
ancient poets, who introduced men questioning of such as sail by, on all coasts 
alike, whether they be theeves or not; as a thing neither scorned by such as 
were asked, nor upl raided by those .Tat were desirous to know. They also 
robbed ones another within the main land: and much of Greece useth that 
old customc, as the Locrians, the A reuniting and those of Abe continent in 
that quarter, unto this day. Moreover, the fa j/on of wearing iron remuineth 
yet with the people of that continent, from their old trade of theeving.n — 
Hobbes' Thucydides , p. 4 * *3ud. 1629. *1 
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crescents of tlje, field ; in addition to which tlrey formerly 
bore in th^- field a hunting horn. The supporters, now two 
ladies, wew formerly a hound and buck, or according to the 
old terms, a hart of leash and a hah of greecc, The family 
of Scott of Hoyfpasley and Thirlestane long retained the 
bugle-horn : they also carried a bent bow and arrow in the 
sinister cantle, perhaps as a difference. It is said the motto 
was,— Best riding by moonlight , in allusion to the crescents on 
the shield, 1 and perhaps to the habits of those who bore it. 
The motto now given is Amo , applying to the female sup- 
porters. 

Note XI. 

—O/d Albert Grceme, 

The Minstrel of that ancient nmne.—P. io3. 

•* Johnc Grahame, second son of Malice, Earl of Monteith, 
commonly surnamed John with the Bright Sword, upon some 
displeasure risen against him at court, retired with many of 
his clan and kindred, into the English Borders, in the reign 
of King Henry the Fourth, where they seated themselves; and 
many of their posterity have continued there ever since. Mr 
Sandford, speaking of them, says (which indeed was applicable 
to most of the Borderers on both sides), « They were all stark 
moss-troopers, and arrant thieves : Both to England and Scot- 
land outlawed ; yet sometimes connived at because they gave 
intelligence forth of Scotland, and would raise 4 °° horse at 
any time upon a raid of the English into Scotland. A say- 
ing is recorded of ajnotherto her son (which is now become 
proverbial), Ride , Rowley , hough *$ i the pot; that is, the last 
piece of beef was in the pot, and therefore it was high time 
for him to go and fetch more.*— Introduction to the History of 
Cumberland. 

The residence of the Grames being chiefly in the Debateable 
Land, so called because it was (jpimed by bot^ kingdoms, their 
depreciations extended both to England and Scotland, with 
impunity ; for as both wardens accounted them the proper 
subjects far their own prhfee, neither inclined to demand repa- 
ration for their excesses from the opposite officers, which would 
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have beqn an acknowledgment of his jurisdiction over them.— 
See a long correspondence on this subject betvviit Lord Dacre, 
and the English Privy Council, in Introduction to ) t History of 
Cumberland. The Debaleable Laud was finally divided be- 
twixt England and Scotland, by commissioners appointed by 
both nations. ' 

Note XU. 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. — P. lod. j 
This burden is adopted, with some alteration, from an old 
Scottish song, beginning thus : 

She lean’d her back against a thorn, 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa ’ ; 

And there she has her young babe born. 

And the lyon shall he lord of a' 

Note XIII. 

FCho has not heard of Surreys fame ? — P. 10S. 

The gallant and unfortunate Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
was unquestionably the most accomplished cavalier of his time ; 
and his sonnets display beauties which would do honour to a 
more polished age. He was beheaded on Tower-hill in i 546 ; 
a victim to the mean jealousy of Henry VIII. who could not 
bear so brilliant a character near his throne. 

The song of the supposed bard is founded on an incident 
said to have happened Jo the earl in his travels. Cornelius 
Agnppn, the celebrated alchemist, shewed him, in a looking- 
glass, the lo>ely Gerald iiie, to whose service he had devoted 
bis pen ami his sword. The vision represented her as indis- 
posed, and reclined upon a couch, reading her lovers verses 
by the light of a waxen taper. 

Note XIV. 

The storm-swept Orratles ; 

IT here erst St Clairs )ield princely sway , , 

O’er isle and islet, strait and bay. — P. 108. 

The St Clairs are of Norman extortion, being descended 
from William de St Clair, second son of Walderne Comte 
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de St Clair, and Margaret, daughter to Richard Duke of Nor- 
mandy. i> was called, for his fair deportment, the Seemly 
St Clair; $ad settling in Scotland during the reigu of Malcolm 
Ceanmore, obtained large grants 1 of land in Mid-Lothian, — 
These domains were increased by the liberality of succeeding 
monarchs to the descendants of the family, and comprehend- 
ed tike baronies of Rosline, Pentland, Cowsland, Cardaine, and 
several others. It is said a large addition was obtained from 
Robert Bruce, on the following occasion : The king, in follow- 
ing the chase upon Pentland hills, had often started « a 
white faunch deer,» which had always escaped from his 
hounds ; and he asked the nobles who were assembled around 
him, whether any of them had dogs which they thought 
might be more successful. No courLier would affirm that his 
hounds were fleeter than those of the king, until Sir William 
St Clair of Rosline unceremoniously said, he would wager his 
head that his two favourite dogs, Help and Hold, would kill 
the deer before she could cross the March-burn. The king 
instantly caught at hi$ unwary offer, and betted the forest of 
Pentland-moor against the life of Sir William St (flair. AH the 
hounds were tied up, except a few ratches, or slow hounds, to 
put up the deer ; whilst Sir William St Clair, posting himself 
in the best situation for slipping his dogs, prayed devoutly to 
Christ, the blessed Virgin, and Sf Katherine. The deer w r as 
shortly after roused, and the hounds slipped ; Sir William fol- 
lowing on a gallant steed, to cheer his dogs. The hind how- 
ever, reached the middle of the brook, upon which the 
hunter^ Hirew himself from his horse in despair. At this cri- 
tical moment, however. Hold stopped her in the brook ; and 
Help, coming up, turned her hack, and killed her on Sir Wil- 
liam’s side. The king descended from the hill, embraced Sir 
William, and bestowed on him the lands of Kirkton, Logan- 
House, Earucraig, etc. in free ^restrie. Sir William, iu ac- 
knowMgment fl St Katherine’s intercession, built tlje chapel 
of St Kathmpr in the Hopes, the church-yard of which is 
still t% be seen. The hit^ from which Robert Bruce beheld 
»h$ memorable chase, is still called the Kings Hill; av<d the 
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| place where Sir William hunted is called the Knight’s rield.' 
( — MS. History of the Family of St Clair, by RicflAtfS Augustin 
\ Hay, Canon of St Genevieue. 

\ This adventurous huntsman married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Malice Spar, Earl of Orkney and Strathcrne^ in whose right 
their son Henry was, iri 1379, created Earl of Orkney, by Ha- 
co, king of Norway. His title was recognised by the kings 
of Scotland, and remained with his successors until it was 
annexed to the crown, in 1471, by act of parliamerit. In ex- 
change for this earldom, the castle and domains of llavens- 
craig, or Ravensheuch, were conferred ou William Saintclair, 
Kart of Caithness. 

Note XV. 

Still nods their jmlace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall.—- P. 108. 

The castle of Kirkwall was built by the St Clairs, while 
Earls of Orkuey. It was dismantled by the Earl of Caithness 
about 1 61 5 , having been garrisoned against the government by 
llobert Stewart, natural son to the Earl of Orkney. 

Its ruins afforded a sad subject for contemplation to John, 
Master of St Clair, who, flying from his native country, on 
account of his share 111 the insurrection in 171 5 , made some 
stay at Kirkwall. t 

* 1 had occasion to entertain myself at Kirkwall with the 
melancholy prospect of the ruins of an old castle, the seat of 

1 The tomb of Sir William St Clair, on which lie appears sculptured in 
armour, with a greyhound at his feet, is still to be seen in^Kosl' 1 chapel. 
The person who shows it always tells the story of his huntiug match, with 
sonic addition to Mr Hay’s account; as that the knight of Roslin's fright made 
him poetical, and that, in the last emergency, lie shouted, 

Help, Haud, an’ ye may, 

Or Roslin will Ipse his head this day. 

If this couplet does him no great honour as a poet, the conclusion of the 
story does hrm still less credit. He set his foot on the dog, says the narrator, 
and killed him on the spot, saying, lie shouldyucver again put his neck in 
such a risque. As Mr Hay does not mention this circumstance, l hope it is 
only^oiiftled on the coucbartt posture of the bound sw the monument. 
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the Old Farls , 4 of Orkney, my ancestors ; and ot a more me- 
lancholy inflection, of so great and noble an estate as the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles being^taken from one of them by 
James the Third for faultre, after his brother Alexander, Duke 
of Albany, had, married a daughter of my family, and for 
protecting and defending the said Alexander against the 
king, who wished to kill him, as he had done his youngest 
brother, the Earl of Mar; and for which, after the forfaltrie, 
he gratefully divorced my forfaulted ancestors sister ; though 1 
cannot persuade myself that he had any misalliance to plead 
against a familie in whose veins the. blood of Robert Bruce 
run as fresh as in his own ; for their title to the crown was by 
a daughter of David Bruce, son to Robert ; and our alliance 
was by marrying a grandchild of the same Robert Bruce, and 
daughter 'to the sister of the same David, out of the familie 
of Douglas; which at that time did not much sullie the blood, 
more than my ancestour’s having not long before had the 
honour of marrying a daughter of the king of Denmark’s, who 
was named Florentine, and has left in the town of Kirkwall a 
noble monument of the grandeur of the times, the finest 
church ever 1 saw entire in Scotland. 1 then had no small 
reason to think, in that unhappy state, on the many not incon- 
siderable services rendered since to the royal familie, for these 
many years by-gone, on all occasions when they stood most 
in need of friends, which they have thought themselves very 
often .obliged to acknowledge by letters yet extant, and in a 
stile more like friends than souveraigns; our attachment to 
them, without any other thanks, have brought upon us consi- 
derable losses, and among others, that of our all in Cromwell’s 
time; and left in that condition, without the least relief except 
what we found in our own virtue. My father was the only 
man of the Scots nation who had courage enough to protest in 
parliament against King WilliCm’s title to t’je throne, which 
was lost, God knows how : and this at a time when the losses 
in tl^g cause of the royal familie, and their usual gratitude, had 
scare* left him bread to maintain a numerous familie of 
eleven children, # who had soon after sprung upon him., in 
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spite of all which he had honourably persi$trtfl mi his’prii,- 
ciple. I say, these things considered, and after be ng trcate.l 
as I was, and in that unluckie state, when objects appear to 
men in their true light, as at the hour of death, could I he 
blamed for making some hitter reflections to myself, and laugh- 
ing at the extravagance and unaccountable humour of men, 
and the singularity of my own case (an exile for the cause of 
the Stuart family), when I ought to have known, that the 
greatest crime I, or my family, could have committed, was 
persevering, to my own destruction, in serving the royal fa~ 
mily faithfully, though obstinately, after so great a share of 
depression, and after they had been pleased to doom me 
and my family to starve..* — MS. Memoirs of John, Master of St 
Clair. 

Note XVI. 

Kings of the main their leaders brave , 

Their harks the dragons of the wave. — P. 108. 

The chiefs of the Vakmgr , or Scandinavian pirates, assumed 
the title of Saekonungr , or Sea-kings. Ships, in the inflated 
language of the Scalds, are often termed the serpents of the 
ocean. 

Note XVII. 

Of that Sea-Snake tremendous curl'd , 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world. — P. 109. 

The jormungandr , or Snake of the Ocean, whose folds Sur- 
round the earth, is 011c of the wildest fictions of the Fdda. It 
was very nearly caught by the god Thor, who went to fish for 
it with a hook baited with a bull’s head. In the battl^ be- 
twixt the evil demons and the divinities of Odin, which is to 
precede the Ragnaraokr, or Twilight of the Gods, this Snake is 
to act a conspicuous part. 

Note XVltl. 

Of those dread Maids , v fyose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle's bloody swell. P. 109. 

These were the Valkyriur , or Selectors of the slain, dispatched 
by Odin from Valhalla, to thpose <h>se ’ /to were to die, and to 
distribute # the contest They are well known to the English 
reader^ as Gray’s Fatal Sietcy 

9 * 

IT 
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Note XIX. 

Ransack'd the graves of warriors old. 

Their faulchions wrench'd from, corpses' hold . — P 109. 

The northern warriors were usually entombed with thejr 
arms, and their ( other treasures. Thus, Angantyr, before com- 
mencing the duel in which he was slain, stipulated, that if he 
itfdl, his sword Tyrfing should be buried with him. His daugh- 
ter, Hervor, afterwards took it from his tomb. The dialogue 
which pd'st betwixt her and Angautyr’s spirit on this occasion 
has been ofteu translated. The whole history may be found in 
the Harvarar-Saga. Indeed the ghosts of the northern warriors 
were not ^ont tarn* !y to suffer their tombs to be plundered ; 
and hence the mortal heroes had an additional temptation to 
attempt such adventures ; for they held nothing more worthy 
of their valour than to encounter supernatural beings. — 
Raatholinus De causis contemptie a Danis mortis, lib. I. cap 9, 
10, 1 3 

Note XX. 

Rosabelle . — P. 109. 

This was a family name in the house of St Clair. Henry St 
Clair, the second of the line, married Kosahelle, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Strathcrnc. 


Noti*XXI. 

Castle Ravcnshcuch. — P. 109 . 

A large and strong castle, now ruinous, situated betwixt 
Kirkaldy and Dysart, on a steep crag, washed by the Frith 
of Forth. It was conferred on Sir William St Clair, as a slight 
compensation for the earldom of Orkney, by a charter of King 
James 111. dated in i 47C and is now the property of Sir 
James St Clair Erskine (now Earl of Hosslyn), representative 
of the family. It was long a principal residence of the barons 
of Roslin. 

NoCs XXII. € . 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, , 

Where Roslin s chiefs uncoffin'd lie ; 

Each baron* for a sable shroud , 

Sheath'd in his iron panoply. — P. no. 

The beautiful chapel Roslin still iu tolerable pfeserva- 
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on, It was founded in 1 44^ by William St.-Qlaur, Prince of 
irkney, Duke of Oldenbourgh, Earl of Cathness and Strath- 
rne, Lord Saint Clair, Lord Niddesdale, Lin'd Admiral of the 
cottish seas, Lord Chief Justice of Scotland, Lord Warden, 
<f the three Marches, Baron of Roslin, Portland, Pent land- 
noor, etc. Knight of the Cockle and of the Garter (as is affirm- 
id), High Chancellor, Chamberlain, and Lieutenant of 
and. This lofty person, whose titles, says Godscroft, might 
weary a Spaniard, built the castle of Roslin, where be resided 
n princely splendour, and founded the cliapel, which is in the 
most rich and florid style of Gothic architecture. Among the 
profuse carving on the pillars and buttresses, the rose is fre- 
quently introduced, in allusion to the name, with which, how- 
ever, the flower has no connexion; the etymology being Ross- 
linnhe, the promontory of the linn, or water-fall. The chapel 
is said to appear on fire previous to the death of any of his de- 
scendants. r \ his superstition, noticed by Slezer m his Thenlrum 
Scotia, and alluded to in the text, is probably of Norwegian 
derivation, and may have been imported by the Earls of Orkney 
into their Lothian domains. The tomb-fires of the north are 
mentioned in most of the Sagas. 

The Barons of Roslin w r cre buried in a vault beneath the cha- 
pel floor. The manner of tl&ir interment is thus described by 
Father Hay, in the MS. history already quoted. 

« Sir William Sinclair, the father, was a leud man. He kept 
a millers daughter, with whom, it is alledged, lie went to 
Ireland ; yet I think the cause of his retreat was rather occa- 
sioned by the Presbyterians, who vexed him sadly, because of 
his religion being Roman Catholic. His son, Sir William, died 
during the troubles, and was interred in the chapel of Roslin 
the very same day that the battle of Dunbar was fought. When 
my good father was buried, his (i. e. Sir William's) corpse 
seemed to be eiftire at the opening of the cave; but, when 
they earned touch his body, it fell into dust. He wras laying 
in his armour, with a red velvet cap on his head, on a flat 
stone ; nothing was spoiled except a piece of the white furring, 
that went round the cap, and answered to Dm hinder part of 
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the bead. j AV -bis predecessors were burled after th£ same 
manner, in their armour: late Rosline, my good father, r wa» the 
first that was btiVied in a coffin, against the senthg^ts of 
King James the Seventh, who was then in Scotland, and several 
other persons well versed in antiquity, to whom my mother- 
would not hearken, thinking it beggarly to be buried after that 
manner. The great expenses she was at in burying her husband, 
occasioned the sumptuary acts which were made in the following 
parliament. •* 

Note XX 1 I 1 . 

Gylbin , cornel » — P. 112. 

See the story of Gil} «n Homer, pp. j 65 , 266, 267. 

Note XXIV. 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan , 

. Like him , of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke, the spectre- hound in Man. — P. 1 13 . 

The ancient castle of Peel-town, in the Isle of Man, is sur- 
rounded by four churches, now ruinous. Through one of 
these chapels there was formerly u passage from the guard- 
room of the garrison. This was closed, it is said, upon the 
following occasion : « They say, that an apparition, called in 
the Mankish language, the Mautiic Doog , in the shape of a 
large black spaniel, with curled shaggy hair, was used to haunt 
Peel-castle ; and has been frequently seen in every room, hut 
particularly in the guard-chamber, where, as soon as candles 
were lighted, it came and lay down before the fire, in presence 
of all tfie soldiers, who, at length, by being so much accus- 
tomed to the sight of it, lost great part of the terror they were 
seised with at its first appearance. They still, however, re- 
tained a certain awe, as believing it was an evil spirit, 
which only waited permission to do them hurt ; and, for that 
reasoq, forbore swearing, and 11 prophan^ discourse, while 
in its company. Rut though they endured the slwck of such 
a guest when altogether^ in a body, none cared to be left 
alone with it. It being the custom, therefore, for one of the 
soldiers to lock the, gates of the cast^ at a certain hour,«and 
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carry the keys to the captain, to whose apartment^ ay I saia be- 
fore, the way led through the church, they agreed among 
themselves, that whoever was to succeed thfc ensuing night 
his fellow in this errand, should accompany him that went 
fj^t, and by this means no man would he exposed singly to 
the danger : for 1 forgot to mention, that the Mauthe Doog , was 
always seen to come out from that passage at the close of day ; 
and return to it again as soon as the morning dawned; which 
made them look on this place as its peculiar residence.' 

« One night, a fellow being drunk, and by the strength of 
his liquor rendered more daring than ordinarily, laughed at 
the simplicity of his companions; and, though it was not his 
turn to go with the keys, would needs take that office upon 
him, to testify his courage. All the soldiers endeavoured to 
dissuade him ; hut the more they said, the more resolute he 
seemed, and swore that he desired nothing more than that the 
Mav the Doog would follow him, as it had clone the others; for 
he would try if it were dog or devil. After having talked in a 
very reprobate manner for some time, he snatched up the 
keys, and went out of the guard-room : in some time after 
his departure, a great noise was heard, hut nobody had the 
boldness to see what occasioned it, till, the adventurer return- 
ing, they demanded the knowledge of him ; but as loud and 
noisy as he had been at leaving them, he was now become 
sober and silent enough ; for he was never heard to speak 
more : and though all the time he lived, which was three 
days, he was entreated by all who came near him, either to 
speak, or if he could riot do that, to make some signs, by which 
they might understand what had happened to him; yet nothing 
intelligible could he got from him, only that, by the distortion 
of his limbs and features, it might be guessed that he died in 
agonies more limn is common in a natural death. 

« The Mauthe*i)oog was, hWvever, never after seen yi the 
castle, noi would any one attempt to go through that passage ; 
for which reason it was closed up, and another way made. 
This accident happened about threescore years since : and 1 
heffrd if attested by several, hut especially by an old soldier, 
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who assured pie he had seen it oftener than he had then hairs 
on his head. » — Waldron’s Description of the Isle of Man . 
p. 107. 

Note XXV. 

And he a solemn sacred'plujht 
Did to St Btyde of Doiujlas make . — P. 1 i 3 . 

This was a favourite saint of the house of Douglas, and of 
the Earl of Angus in particular ; as we learn from the follow- 
ing passage : the Queen-regent had proposed to raise a rival 
noble to the ducal dignity ; and discoursing of her purpose with 
Angus, he answered, « Why not, madam ? we are happy that 
have such a princess, <hat can know and well acknowledge 
men’s service, and is willing to recompense it; but, by the 
might of God, (this was his oath when he was serious and in 
anger; at other times, it was by St Rride of Douglas,) if he be a 
Duke, 1 will be a Drake!* — So she desisted from prosecuting 
of that purpose. —Godscroft, vol. 11. p. i3i. 
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MARMION: 

A TALE 

OP 

FLODDEN FIELD. 

IN SIX CANTOS. 


4 las ! that Scottish maid should sing 
The Combat where her lover fell ! 

That Scottish bard should wake the string , 
The triumph of our Joes to tell ! — Leyden. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is hardly lo he expected that .id Author whom the Public has 
honoured with som< degree of applause, should not he again a 
trespasser on their kindness. Yet the Author of Mahmion must be 
supposed to feel some anxiety concerning its success, since he is 
sensible that he hazards, by this second intrusion, any reputation 
which his first Poem may have proruted him. The present story 
turns upon the private adventures of a fictitious character; but is 
called a Talc of Flochlcn Field, because the hero's fate is connected 
with that memorable defeat, and the causes winch led to il. The 
design of the Author was, if possible, to apprize his readers, at the 
outset, of the dale of his Story, and lo prepare them for the man- 
ners of the age in which it is laid. Any historical uarrative, far 
more an attempt at epic composition, cxi ceds his plan of a romantic 
Tale; yd he may be permitted .o hope, from the popularity of 
Tiif Lay of the Last Minstkfj., that an attempt to paint the man- f 
ners of the feudal times, upon a broader scale, and in the course of:, 
a more interesting story, will not be unacceptable to die Public. 

? • 

Tfic Poem opens about the commencement of August, and eon-*}? 
eludes with the defeat of Flodderi, 9th September, i5i3. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CANTO FIRST. 


TO 

WILLIAM STEWART ROSE, Esq. 

Ashesiicl, Utnu'k Furc-i 

November’s sky is chill and drear, 
November’s leaf is red and sear : 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn. 

That hems our little garden in. 

Low in its dark and^aarrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled green-wood grew, 

So feeble trill’d the streamlet through : 

Now, murmuringhoarse, and frequent sefti 
Through bush antTbriar, no longer green, 

An angry brook it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown, vith doubled speea, 4 
Hurries its wafers to +he Tweed. 

No longer au * 

Upon our forest 
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No n or#, beneath the evening beam, 

Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath pass’d the heather-bell 
That bloqm’d so rich on Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 

The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 

To shelter’d dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines* 

And yet a watery sun-beam shines : 

In meek despondency they eye 
The wither’d sward and wintry sky, 

And far beneath their summer hill, 

Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill : 

The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 

And wraps him closer from the cold ; 

His dogs no merry circles wheel. 

But, shivering., follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 
As best befits the mountain-child, 

Feel the sad influence of the hour, 

And w ail the daisy’s vanish’d flower ; 

Their summer gambols tell, and mourn,. 

anxious ask, — Will spring return, 
And birds and lambs again be qay, 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

t- 

Yes, prattlers: ' yes. Tfe daisy’s flower 
Agaii| shall pai|tt yom^ummer bower ; • 
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Again the hawthorn shall supply * ^ 
The garlands you delight to tie; 

The Jambs upon the lea shall hound., 

The wild birds carol to the round,# 

And while you frolic light as they, 
l oo short shall scern the summer day. 

• 

To mute and to material tilings 
New life revolving summer brings; 
llie genial call dead Nature hears. 

And in her glory re-appears. 

Hut oh ! my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate? 

What powerful call shall hid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise; 

Hie mind, that thought for Britain’s weal 
The hand, that grasp’d the victor steel? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the ineanes| flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine, 

Where Glory weeps o’er Nelson’s shrine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom. 

That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallow’d tomb 

Deep graved in every British heart, 

O never let those names depart ! 

Say to your sons, — Lo, here his gr. 

Who victor died on ftadite wave; 

To him, as to the burner v > dn. 

Short, bright, resides* was given : 

Where’er his co^V^ry’s * ' 4 were found, 
*Was heard / - ■■ * 
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Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Roll’d, blaz’d, destroy’d, — and was no more. 

a 

Nor mourn ye less his perish’d worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go forth, 

And launch’d that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia , 1 Trafalgar ; 

Who, norn to guide such high em prize. 

For Britain’s weal was early wise *, 

Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave, 

For Britain’s sins, an early grave ; 

His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of power, 

Spum’d at the sordid lust of pelf. 

And served liis Albion for herself ; 

Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strain’d at subjection’s bursting rein, 

O’er their wild mood full conquest gain’d, 

The pride, he would not crush, restrain’d, 
Sliew’d their fierce zeal a worthier cause, 

And brought the freeman’s arm to aid the free- 
man’s laws, 

* Had’st thou but lived, thoughstripp’d of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 
VVHii fraud or danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the be^on-light, 

Our pilots had kept course aright; 


‘.Copenhagen. 
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As some proud column, though alone 

Thy strength had propp’d the tottering throne 

Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light is quench’d in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound *$ still, 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

Oh, think, how to his latest day, 

When death, just hovering, claim’d his prey, 
With Palinure’s unalter’d mood, 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 

Each call for needful rest repell’d, 

With dying hand the rudder held, 

Till, in his fall, with fateful sway, 

The steerage of the realm gave way ! 

Then, while on Britain’s thousand plains 
One unpolluted rhurch remains, 

Whose peaceful hells ne’er sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 

But still, upon the hallow’d day, 

Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 

While faith and civil peace are dear, 

Grace this cold marble with a tear, — 

He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here ! 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 

Because his rival slumbers nigh; 

Nor be thy rgquicscgt d umb. 

Lest it be said o’er Y ox’s tomb. 

For talents mourn, untiintfyy lost, 

When best employ’d and if anted most; 
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Moiyrn genius high, anti lore profound, 

And wit that loved to play, not wound; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below: 
And, if thou niourn’st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 

Be every harsher thought suppress’d, 

And sacred be the last long rest. 

If ere , ' here the end of earthly things 
Ra^s heroes, patriots, hards and kings; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung; 
Here , where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke agen. 

All peace on earth, good-will to men ; 

If ever from an English heart, 

O here let prejudice depart, 

And, partial feeling cast aside, 

Record, that Fox a Briton died! 

When Europe crouch’d to Frahce’s yoke, 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was barter’d by a timorous slave, 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spurn’d, 
The sullied olive-brar cb retur n’d. 

Stood for his country V glory Fast, 

And nail'd her Colours to the mast ! 
Heaven, to reward his fir;nness, gave 
A portion in thjG honor d grave ; 
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And ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such w ondrous men the dust. 

With more than mortal powers endow'd. 
How high they soar’d above the crowd ! 
Theirs was no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 

Like fabled gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

Look’d up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force no w izard grave 
E’er framed in dark Thessalian cave; 

Though his could drain the ocean dry, 

And force the planets from the sky. 

These spells are spent, and, spent with these. 
The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 

For ever tomb’d beneath the stone, 

Where, — taming thought to human pride ! — 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

’T will trickle to his rival’s bier; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The selemfiecho t0 cry, — 

« Here let their discord with them die; 

Speak not for those a seriate doom, 

Whom Fate ma^v brotl ^ V;V in the tomb, 

*But search the la « f ?> v men*, 

Where wilt thou b> 
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Re$t, ardent spirits ! till the cries 
Of dying Nature bid you rise ; 

Not even your Britain’s *g roans can pierce 
The leaden silence of your hearse: 

Then, O how impotent and vain 
This grateful tributary strain ! 

Though not unmark’d from northern clime, 

Ye heard the Border Minstrel’s rhyme : 

His Gothic harp has o’er you rung ; 

The bard you deign’d to praise, your deathless 
names has sung. 

Stay yet, illusion, stay awhile, 

My wilder’d fancy still beguile ! 

From this high tlierne how can I part, 

Ere half unloaded is rny heart! 

For all the tears e’er sorrow drew. 

And all the raptures fancy knew, 

And all the keener rush of blood, 

That throbs through Card in bard-like mood, 
Were here a tribute mean and low, 

Though all their mingled streams could flow — 
Woe, wonder, and sensation high, 
ki one spring-tide of ecstacy !— 

It w ill not be — it may not last — 

The vision of enchantment’s past : 

Like frost-work in the morning ray, 

The fancied fabric m<?its away ; * 

Each Gothic arch, memorial-stone, 

And long, dim, Cpfty aisle, are gone, 

And, lingering itfst, deception dear, 

The choir’s high^ound? He on my ear. 
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Ncm slow return the lonely down, * 

The silent pastures bleak and brown, 

The farm begirt with copse-wood wild, 
The gambols of each frolic child, , 

Mixing their shrill cries with the tone 
Of Tweed’s dark waters rushing on. 

Prompt on unequal tasks to run, * 
Thus Nature disciplines her son : 

Meeter, she says, for me to stray, 

And waste the solitary day. 

In plucking from yon fen the reed. 

And watch it floating down the Tweed ; 

Or idly list the shrilling lay 

With which the milk-maid cheers her way, 

Marking its cadence rise and fail. 

As from the field, beneath her pail, 

She trips it down the uneven dale: 

Meeter for rne, by yonder cairn, 

The ancient shepherd^ tale to learn, 
Though oft lie stop in rustic fear. 

Lest his old legends tire the ear 
Of one, who, in his simple mind, 

May boast of book-learn’d taste refined. 

But thou, my friend, canst fitly tell 
(For few have read romance so well) 

How still the legendary lay 
O’er poet’s besom hold? its sway; 

How on the ancient minstrel strain 
Time lays his palsied handj i vain; 

And how our heart" at doug lty deeds, 

B f warriors wrough /in stee y weeds. 
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Still thi*ob for fear and pity’s sake ; 

As when the Champion of the Lake 
Enters Morgana’s fated house, 

Or in the Chapel Perilous, 

Despising; spells and demons’ force, 

Holds converse with the unburied corse; 

Or when, Dame Ganorc’s {(race to move, 

(Alas ! that lawless was their love) 

He sought proud Tarquin in his den, 

And freed full sixty knights ; or when, 

A sinful man, and unconfcss’d, 
lie took the Sangreal’s holy quest. 

And, slumbering, saw the vision high, 

He might not view with waking eye. 

The mightiest chiefs of British song 
Scorn’d not such legends to prolong: 

They gleam through Spender’s elfin dream, 

And mix in Milton’s liea\enly theme; 

And Dryden, in immortal strain. 

Had raised the Table Hound again, 

But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on, to make them sport; 
Demanded for their niggard pay, 

Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 

Licentious satire, song, and play ; 

The world defrauded of the high design, 
Prophaned the god-$?.ven strength, and marr\| 
the lofty line. 

Warm’d by shell name£, well may we then, 
Though dwindled son r ^* little men. 
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Essay to break a feeble lance 8 

In the fair fields of old romance; 

Or seek the moated castle’s cell, 

Where long through talisman and«pcll, 

While tyrants ruled, and damsels wept, 

Thy genius, Chivalry, hath slept : 

There sound the harpings of the north,. 

Till he awake and sally forth, 

On venturous quest to prick again, 

In all his arms, with all his train, 

Shield, lance, and brand, and plume, and scar! 
Fay, giant, dragon, squire, and dwarf, 

And wizard with It is wand of might, 

And errant maid on palfrey white. 

Around the Genius weave tlicir spells, 

Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells; 
Mystery, half-veiled and lialf-rcvealM; 

And Honour, with his spotless shield; 
Attention, with fixed eye; and Fear, 

That loves the tale he shrinks to hear ; 

And gentle Courtesy ; and Faith, 

Unchanged by sufferings, time, or death ; 

And Valour, lion-mettled lord, 

Leaning upon his own good sword. 

Well lias thy fair achievement show: 

A worthy meed may thus be won ; 

Ytene’s 1 o^ks — beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made, 


‘ The New Forest in Hampshire, anciently so called 

/ 
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Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold. 

And that Red King , 1 who, while of old 
Through Boldrewood thfe chase he led, 
By his loved huntsman’s arrow bled — 
Ytene’s oaks have heard again 
Renew’d such legendary strain ; 

For thou hast sung, how he of Gaul, 
That Amadis so famed in hall. 

For Oriana, foil’d in fight 
The necromancer’s felon might; 

And well in modern verse hast wove 
Partenopex’s mystic love : 

Hear then, attentive to my lay, 

A knightly tale of Albion’s elder day. 


1 William Rufus. 
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Day set on Norham’s castled steep. 

And Tweed’s fair river broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, tlie donjon keep. 

The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep. 

In yellow lustre shone. 

The warriors on the turrets high. 

Moving athwart the evening sky, 

' Seem’d forms of giant height : 

Their armour, as it caught the rays. 
Flash’d bac^. again th? western blaze. 

In lines of dazzling light. 


II. 


St George’s banner, broad and 
Now faded, as the fadf " * raY 
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Less bright, and less, was flung; 

The evening gale bad scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 

So lidavily it bung. 

The st outs bad parted on their search, 

The castle gates were hai r’d ; 

Abave the gloomy portal arch, 

Timing bis foosteps to a march, 

The warder kept bis guard ; 

Low humming, as lie paced along. 

Some ancient Border gathering -song. 

III. 

A distant trampling sound he hears; 

He looks abroad, and soon appears, 

OVr Horticliff-hill, a plump 1 of spears, 

Beneath a pennon gay; 

A horseman, darting from the crowd, 
lake lightning from a summer cloud, 

Spurs on hit mettled courser proud, 

Before the dart array. 

Beneath die sable palisade, 

That closed the castle barricade, 

1 I lis bugle-horn he blew ; 

The warder hasted from the wall, 

And warn’d the captain in the hall, 

For well the blast he knew ; 

And joyfully that knight did ca^l 
To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 

* ^’his word piopeily applies to a flight of water-fowl ; but is 
applied, by analogy, to a body of horse. 

Tb<^ ’ " Vr*?<*hr of *b“ North Country, * 

« lump of spears. 

Floddtn Field 
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THE CASTLE, 


IV. 

« Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 
Bring pdsties of the doe, • 

And quickly make the entrance free, 
And bid my heralds ready be, 

And every minstrel sound his glee, 

And all our trumpets blow; 

And, from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot ; 

Lord Marmion waits below !» — 

Then to the castle’s lower ward 
Sped forty yeomen tall, 

The iron-studded gates unbarr’d, 

Raised the portcullis’ ponderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unsparr’d, 

And let the draw-bridge fall. 

V. 

Along the bridge LorS Marmion rode, 
Proudly his red -roan charger trod, 

His helm hung at the saddle-bow; 
Well, by his visage, you might know 
He was a staiworth knight and keen ; 
And had in many a battle been ; 

The scar on his brown cheek reveal’d 
A token true of Bosworth field ; 

His eye-brow dark, aid eye of fire, 
Shewed spirit proud, and prompt to ire 
Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak. 

• His forehead, by his casque worn* 
His thick tnoustachc 
Coal-black, and gii/ 
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But. more through toil than age; 

His square-turn’d joints and strength of limb, 
Shewed him no carpet? knight so trim, 

But, in close fight, a champion grim, 

In camps, a leader sage. 

VI. 

Well was he arm’d from head to heel, 

In mail, and plate, of Milan steel; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 

Was all with burnish’d gold emboss’d ; 

Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hover’d on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward breast; 

E’en such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soar’d sable in an azure field ; 

The golden legend bore aright, 

Who checks at me, to death is digiit. 

Blue was the charger’s hroidered rein ; 

Blue ribbons deck’d his arching mane ; 

The knightly housing’s ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapp’d with gold. 

VII. 

Behind him rode two gallant squires., 

Of noble name, and knightly sires; 

They burn’d the gilcWd spurs tq claim : 

For well could each a war-horse tame, 

Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 
4nd lightly bear the ring away; 

Nor.|£SS with courteous precepts stpred, * 
Could <(ance in had 1 ,and carve at board, 
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And frame love-ditties passing rare, 

And sing them to a lady fair. 

VIII. * 

Four men-at-arms came at their bucks, 
With halbert, bill, and battle-axe: 

They bore Lord Marmion’s lance so string. 
And led his sumpter-mules along, 

And ambling palfrey, when at need, 

Him listed ease his battle-steed. 

The last, and trustiest of the four, 

On high his forky pennon bore; 

Like swallow’s tail, in shape and hue. 
Flutter’d the streamer glossy blue, 

Where, blazon’d sable, as before, 

The towering falcon seem’d to soar. 

Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue* 

With falcons broidc^’d on each breast. 
Attended on their lord’s^ behest. 

Each chosen for an archer good, 

Knew hunting-craft by lake or wood ; 

Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 

And far a cloth-yard shaft could send ; 9 

Each held a boar-spear tough and strong. 
And at their belts their quivers rung. 

Tlieir dusty palfreys^ and array, 

Shew’d they had inarch’d a weary way. 

V 

' * IX. 

'T is meet that I should tell you now, 

How fairly arm’d, and order’d 
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The soldiers of the guard, 

With musquet, pike, and morion, 

To welcome noble Marmion, 

Stood in the castle-yard ; 

Minstrels and h mupeters were there, 
The gunner held his linstock yare, 
For welcome-shot prepared : 
Filter’d the train, and such a clang, 
As then through all his turrets rang, 
Old Norham never heard. 


X. 

The guards their inorrice-pikes advanced, 
The trumpets flourish’d brave, < « 
Tlie cannon from the ramparts glanced, 
And thundering welcome gave. 

A blithe salute, in inertial sort, 

The minstrels well might sound, 

For as Lord Marmion (jros/d the court, 
Jle scatter’d angels round. • 
u Welcome to Norham, Marmion! 

Stout heart, and open Kami ! 

Well dost thou brook lliy gallant roan, 
Thou flower of English land!» 

XI. 

Two pursuivants, whom taharts deck^ 
Witlt silver scutcheon round then neck, 
Stood on the steps of stone. 

By which you reach the donjon gate, 

And there, with herald pomp and state, 
They hail’d Lord Marmion 
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They hail’d him Lord of Fontenaye, 

Of Luttenvard, and Smvdbayc, 

Of Tamworth tower and town; 

And he, their courtesy to requite, 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks, weight. 

All as he lighted down. 

« Now, largesse, largesse , 1 Lord Marniioh, 
Knight of the crest of gold ! 

A blazon’d shield in battle won, 

Ne’er guarded heart so bold.» — 

XIJ. 

They marshall’d him to the castle-hall, 

Where the guests stood all aside, 

And loudly flourish’d the trumpet-call, 

And the heralds loudly cried, 

— « Room, lordings, room for Lord Marniion. 
With the crest and helm of gold ! 

Full well we know the trophies won 
In the lists at Gottis wold : 

There vainly, Ralph de Wilton strove 
’Gainst Marmion’s force to stand ; 

To him he lost his lady-love, 

And to the king his land. 

Ourselves beheld the listed field, 

A sight both sad and fair; 

W s»aw lord Mar mio% pierce his shield, 

And saw/?lis saddle hare; 

AVc saw tfe^victor win the crest, 

He wears with worthy pride ; 

* Tht* rry by yvhirli the heralds expressed their ’ thanks lot the 
3umy of the nobles 
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And on the gibbet-tree, reversed, 

Iiis foe man’s scutcheon tied. 

Place, nobles, for the Falcon-knight ! 

Room, room, you gentles gay, 

For him who conquer’d in the right, 

Marmion of Fontcnayc !» 

j 

XIII. 

Then stepp’d to meet that noble lord, 

Sir Hugh the Heron bold, 

Baron of Twisell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold. 

He led Lord Marmion to the deas, 

Raised o’er the pavement high, 

And placed him in the upper place — 

They feasted full and high : 

The whiles a Northern harper rude 
Chanted a rhyme of deadly feud, 

« How the fierce Thinvalls , and Ridleys all, 
Stout Willimondswick , 

And Hard-riding Dick , 

And Hughie ofHawdon , and Will o’ the Wall , 
Have set on Sir Albany Featherstonhaugh, 

And taken his life at the D e adman’ s- show. n — 1 
Scantly Lord Marmion’s ear could brook 
The harper’s barbarous lay ; 

Yet much he praised the pains he took 
And well those pains did pay*- 
For lady’s suit, and minstrel’s strain, 

By knight should ne’er be heard in vain. 


1 The rest of this old ballad may be found in the note. 
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« Now, good Lord Marmion,» fJeron says 
a Of your fair courtesy, 

I pray you bide some little space * 

In this poor tower with me. 

Here may you keep your arms from rust, 
IVlav breathe your war-horse well ; * 

Seldom hath pass’d a week but giust 
( )r feat of arms befel : 

The Scots can rein a mettled steed, 

And love to couch a spear ; 

St George! a stirring life they lead, 

That have such neighbours near. 

Then stay with us a little space, 

Our nor then wars to learn ; 

I pray you for your lady’s grace. » — 

Lord Marmion’s brow grew stern. 

XV. 

The Captain mark’d Ins alter’d look. 

And gave a squire the sign ; 

A mighty wassel bowl he took. 

And crown’d it high with wine. 

« Now pledge me here, Lord Marmion : 

But first, I pray thee fair, 

Where hast thou left that page of thine, 
That used to serve thy cup of wine, 
Whose beauty was s& rare ? 

When last in Raby towers we met, 

The bS^'&gclosely eyed, 

And often mark’d his cheeks were wet 
*With tears he fain would hide : 


VOL. II. 
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Ilis wa* no rugged horseboy’s hand, 

To burnish shield or sharpen brand. 
Or saddle battle-steed ; 

hut meeter seem’d Tor lady fair, 

To fan her cheeks, or curl her hair, 

Or through embroidery rich and rare 
The slender silk to lead : 

His skin was fair, his ringlets gold, 

His bosom when lie sigh'd, 

The russet doublet’s rugged fold 
Could scarce repel its pride I 
Say, hast thou given that lovely youth 
To serve in lady’s bower? 

< h' was the gentle page, in sooth, 

A gentle paramour ?’> - 


xvr. 

Lord Marmion ill could brook such jeM . 

He roll’d liis kindling eye. 

With pain his rising Wrath suppress’d. 

Yd made a calm reply : 
u That boy thou thouglil’st so goodly fair. 
He might jiot brook the northern air. 
ftlorc of his fate if thou would’st learn, 

I lelthim sick in Lindisfarn : 

Enough of him. --But, Heron, say. 

Why does thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the flail to-day ? 

Or has that dame, so fair and sage, 

Gone on some pious pilgrimage.?' - * 
lie spoke in covert scorn, for fame 
Whisper’d 1 in lit tales of Heron's dame. 
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Urimarkd, at least uu reck’d, the taunt, 
Careless the knight replied, 

« ISo bird, whose feathers gaily iladnt, 
Delights in cage to hide : 

Norhuni is grim, and grated close, 

Ilernm’d in by battlement and fosse, 

And many a darksome tower*, 

And belter loves my lady bright 
To sit in liberty and light. 

In fair Queen Margaret’s bower. 

We hold our greyhound in our hand, 

( >ur falcon on our glove ; 

Ihit where shall w r e find Icasli or band, 

For dame that loves to rove ? 

Let the wild falcon soar her swing, 

She’ll stoop when she has tired her wing.» — 


XVIII. 

u Way, if with Royal James’s bride 
The lovely Lady Heron bide, 

Behold me here a messenger, 

Your tender greetings prompt to bear ; 

For, to the Scottish court address’d, 

I journey at our king’s behest, 

And pray you, of your grace, provide 
For me, and mine, a trusty guide. 

I have not ridden in Scotland since 
JamwU^ack d the cause of that mock prince, 
WarbedSr'fh-at Flemish counterfeit, 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat. 

Then did J march w ith Surrey’s pow T er, 
What time we razed old Ay ton tower. »— 
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XIX 

u For such like need, mylord, I trow, 

Norham can find you guides enow ; 

For here be some have pnek’d as far 
On Scottish ground as to Dunbar ; 

1 lave drunk the monks of St Dothan's ale, 

And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 

Harried the wives of Greenlaw’s goods, 

Aud given them light to set their hoods. » 

XX. 

« Now, in good sooth,” Lord Marmion cried, 
a Were I in warlike- wise to ride, 

A better guard I would not lack. 

Than your stout forayers at my back : 

Bui, as in form of peace I go, 

A friendly messenger, to know, 

Why through all Scotland, near and far, 

Their king is mustering troops for war ; 

The sight of plundering Border spears 
Might justify suspicious fears, 

And deadly feud, or thirst for spoil, 

Break out in some unseemly broil : 

\ herald were my fitting guide, 

Or friar, sworn in peace to bide ; 

Or pardoner, or travelling priest, 

Or strolling pilgrim, at the least.w— 

XXI. 

The Captain mused a little spaced 
And pass’d his band across his face. 

— u Fain would I find the guide you wafif, * 
But ill may spare a pursuivant, 
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The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errands on the Scottish side : 

And though a bishop built this fort, 

Few holy brethren here resort ; 

Even our good chaplain, as I ween, 
Since our last siege, we have not seen : 
The mass he might not sing or say, 

Upon one stinted meal a-day ; 

So, safe he sat in Durham aisle, 

And pray’d for our success the while. 

Our Norman vicar, woe betide, 

Is all too well in case to ride. 

The priest of Shoreswood- -he could rein 
The wildest war-horse in your train ; 

But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawl. 
Friar John of Tillmouth were the man ; 
A blithesome brother at the can, 

A welcome guest in hall and bower. 

He knows each castle, town, and tower. 
In which the wine and ale are good, 
’Twixt Newcastle and Holy-Rood. 

But that good man, as ill befals, 

Hath seldom left our castle walls, 

Since, on the vigil of St Bede, 

In evil hour he cross’d the Tweed, 

To teach Dame Alis^i her creed. 

Old Bughtrig found him with his wife ; 
AricfY^’hp, an enemy to strife, 

Sans frock and hood, fled for his life. 
The jealous churl hath deeply swotfi, 
♦That, if again he venture o’er, 

He shall shrieve penitent no, m^re. 
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Little he loves such risks, 1 know ; 

Yet in your guard perchance will go.» 

« XXII. 

Young Selby, at the fair hall-board 
Carved to his uncle, and that lord, 

At*! reverently took up the word. 
a Rind uncle, woe were we each one, 

If harm should hap to brother John. 

He is a man of mirthful speech, 

Can many a game and gambol teach ; 
Full well at tables can he play, 

And sweep at bowls the stake away. 
None can a lustier carol bawl, 

The nccdfullest among us all, 

When time hangs heavy in the hall, 

And snow comes thick at Christmas tide. 
And we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 

The vow’d revenge of Buglitrig rude 
May end in worse than loss of hood. 

Let Friar John, in safety, still 
fri chimney-corner snore his fill, 

Roast hissing crabs, or flagons swill. 

Last night, to Norliam there came one, 
Will better guide Lord Marmion.» — 

« Nephew, » quoth He^on, « by my fay, 
Well hast thou spoke ; say forth thy sav 

* XXIII. 

i( Here is a holy Palmer come, 

From Salem first, and last from Rome ; 
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One, lhat hath kiss’d tlie blessed fo^nb. 

And visited each holy shrine 
In Arabv and Palestine: 

j 1 

On hills of Armenia hath been, 

Where Noah’s ark may yet he seen; 

Hy llial Red Sea, tpo, hath lie trod, 

Which parted at ihe prophet’s rod; 

111 Sinai’s wilderness he saw 

The Mount where Israel heard the law. 

Mid thunder-dint, and flashing levin. 

And shadows, mists, and darkness, given, 
lie si lows Saint James’s cockle-shell. 

Of fair Montserrat, too, can tell ; 

And of that Grot where Olives nod. 
Where, darling of each heart and eye, 
,From all the youth of Sicily, 

Saint Rosalie retired to God. 


XXIV. 

« To stout Saint George of Norwich merry. 
Saint Thomas, too, of Canterbury, 
Cntlibert of Durham and Saint Rede, 

For his sins’ pardon hath he pray’d. 

He knows the passes of the North, # 

And seeks far shrines beyond the Forth ; 
Little hie eats, and long will wake, 

And drinks but of the stream or lake, 

' This were a guide q^er moor and dale : 

JJut, wlieif our Jolin hath quaff’d his ale, 

As fit s V /*s die wind that blows, 

And warms itself against his nose, 

# Kens he, or cares, which way he goe$.»- 
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XXV. 

« Gramercy!” quoth Lord Marmion, 

« Full loth were I, that Friar John, 

That venerable man, for me, 

Were placed in fear or jeopardy. 

If this same Palmer will me lead 
From hence to Holyrood, 

Like his good saint I’ll pay his meed, 

Instead of cockle-shell, or bead, 

With angels fair and good. 

I love such holy ramblers ; still 
They know to charm a weary hill, 

With song, romance, or lay : 

Some jovial tale, or glee, or jest. 

Some lying legend at the least, 

They bring to cheer the way.” — 

XXVI. 

u Ah ! noble sir,» young Selby said, 

And finger on his lip He laid, 

« This man knows much, perchance e’en more 
Than he could learn by holy lore. 

Still to himself he ’s muttering, 

And shrinks as at some unseen thing. 

Last night we listen’d at his cell ; 

Strange sounds we heard, and, sooth to tell, 
He murmur’d on till morn, howe’er 
No living mortal coul£ be near. ^ 

Sometimes I thought I heard it plain, 

As other voices spoke again. 

J cannot tell— I like it not— 

Friar John hath told us it is wrote, 
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No conscience clear, and void of wfong, 

Can rest awake, and pray so long. 

Himself still sleeps before liis beads 
Have mark’d ten aves, and two creeds. » — 

XXVil. 

— a Let pass,)? quotli Marmion; «by my fay, 
This man shall guide me on my way. 
Although the great arch-fiend and he 
Had sworn themselves of company. 

So please you, gentle youth, to call 
This Palmer to the caslle-hall.» — 

The summon’d Palmer came in place*, 

His sable cowl o’er-hung his face; 

In liis black mantle was he clad. 

With Peter’s keys, in cloth of red, 

On his broad shoulders wrought; 

The scallop shell his cap did deck; 

The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Lor£tto brought; 

His sandals were with travel tore. 

Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore ; 

The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Shcw’d pilgrim from the holy land. 

XXVIII. 

When as the Palmer came in hall, 

Nor lord,jior knigffr, was there more tall, 
i?ad a statelier step withal, 

OrTc/ok’d more high and keen ; 

For no saluting did he wait, 

• But strode across the hall of state, * 
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And fronted Marmion where lie sate, 

As he his peer had been. 

But his gaunt frame was worn with toil; 

His check was sunk, alas, the while! 

And when he struggled at a smile. 

Ills eye look’d haggard wild : 

Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare. 

If she had been in presence there, 

In his wan face, and sun-burnt hair. 

She had not k:»own her child. 

Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know — 
For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair; 

Hard toil can roughen form and face, 

And w ? ant can quench the eye’s bright grace 
Nor docs old age a wrinkle trace. 

More deeply than despair. 

Happy whom none of these befall. 

But this poor Palmer knew them all. 

XXIX. 

Ford Marmion then his boon did ask; 
l?ie Palmer took on him the task. 

So he would march with morning tide. 

To Scottish court to be his guide. 

— u But I have solemn vows to pay 
And may not linger by*tlie way, 

To fair St Andrew’s bound, 

WitBin the ocean-cave to pray, O 4 
W r here good Saint Rule his holy lay, 

From midnight to the dawn of day,, * 

o *1... u:n » j . 
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Thence to SaiiUj^lail’s Messed well. 

Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel, 

And the crazed brain restore: 

Saint Mary grant that cave or spring 
Could back to peace my bosom bring, 

Or bid it throb no more !» — 

XXX. 

And now the midnight draught of sleep, 
Where wine and spices richly steep, 

Tn massive bowl of silver deep, 

The page presents on knee. 

Lord Marmion drank a fair good rest, 

The captain pledged liis noble guest. 

The cup went through among the rest, 

Who drain’d it merrily; 

Alone the Palmer passed it by. 

Though Selby press’d him courteously. 

This was the sign tlje feast was o’er; 

It'hush’d the merry was sol roar, 

The minstrels ceased to sound. 

Soon in the castle nought was heard, 

But the slow T footstep of the guard, 

Pacing his sober round. 

XXXT. 

With early dawn Lord Marmion ro^e: 

„ And first ijie chapel doors unclose ; 

TiieY 1 - after morning rites were done 
(A hasty mass from Friar John), 

And knight and squire had broke their fast, 
*Qn rich substantial repast, 
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Lord ftfarmi on’s bugles blew to horse: 
Then came the stirrupneup in course; 
Between the baron and his host. 

No point of courtesy was lost; 

High thanks were by Lord Maraiion paid. 
Solemn excuse the Captain made, 

Til\, filing from the gate, had past 
That noble train, their lord the last. 

Then loudly rung the trumpet-call : 
Thunder’d the cannon from the wall, 
And shook the Scottish shore; 
Around the castle eddied slow, 

Volumes of smoke as white as snow, 
And hid its turrets hoar; 

Till they roll’d forth upon the air, 

And met the river breezes there, 

Which gave again the prospect fair. 


END OF CANTO FIRST. 
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TO 

THE REV. JOHN MARRIOT, M. A. 


Ashestiel, Eurick Form. 

The scenes are desert now, and bare. 

Where flourish’d once a Forest fair, 

When these waste glens with copse were lined, 
And peopled with thj hart and hind. 

Yon thorn -perchance whose prickly spears 
Have fenced him for three hundred } ears, 
While fell around liis green compeers — 

Yon lonely thorn, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 

Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 

Waved in each breeze a sapling bough ; 

Would he could tell how deep the shade, 

A thousand niingled\>ranches made; 

How broad the shadows of the oak, 
llow clung the rowan 1 to the rock, 


1 Mountain-ash. 
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And through tlio foliage sliew’d his head, 
With narrow leaves, and berries red; 

What pines on every mountain sprung, 

Oer every dell what lurches hung, 
hi every breeze what aspens shook, 

What alders shaded every brook! 

<i Mere, in my shade, » methinks he VI say, 

« The mighty stag at noontide lay: 

The wolf |\e seen, a fiercer game, 

(The neighbouring dingle hears his name,) 
With lurching step around me prowl, 

And slop against the moon to howl; 

The mo u n tain-hoar, on haltle set, 

His tusks upon my stem would wliet ; 

While doe and roe, and red -deer good, 

Have bounded by through gay green-wooi 
Then oft, from Newark’s riven tower, 

'allied a Scottish monarch’s power; 

A thousand vassals muster’d round. 

With horse, and hawk, and horn, and hound ; 
And I might see the youth intent 
Guard every pass with cross-bow bent; 

A i'd through the brake the rangers stalk, 

And faiences hold the ready hawk; 

And foresters, in green-wood trim, 

Lead in the leash the gaze-hounds grim, 
Attentive as the br ate bet’s * bay 
From the dark covert drove the prey, 
v To slip them as he broke away. 


* Slcrw hound. 
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The startled quarry bounds amain, 

As fast the gallant greyhounds strain ; 
Whistles the arrow from the bow, 

Answers the harquebuss below : 

While all the rocking hills reply, 

To hoof-clang, hound, and hunters’ cr\. 

And bugles ringing lightsomely.» — 

Of such proud huntings many tales 
Yet linger in our lonely dales, 

Up pathless Ettrick and on Yarrow, 

Where erst the outlaw drew his arrow. 

Hut uot more blithe that sylvan court, 

Than we have been at humbler sport; 

Though small our pomp, and mean our game, 
Our mirth, dear Marriot, was the same. 
Kemember’st thou my greyhounds true ? 

OYr holt or hill there never flew, 

From slip or leash there never sprang, 

More fleet of foot, ordure of fang. 

Nor dull, between each merry chace, 

Pass’d by the intermitted space; 

For we had fair resource in store, 

In Classic, and in Gothic lore: 

We mark’d each memorable scene, 

And held poetic talk between ; 

Noyr hill, nor brook, we paced along, 

Hut had its legend, oifcits song. 

All silent ndw — for now are still 
Thy bowers, untenanted Bowhill ! 

No longer, from thy mountains dun, 

The yeoman hears the well-known gun, 
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And while his honest heart glows warm, 

At thought of his paternal farm, 

Hound to his mates a b Vi miner fills, 

And drinks, ((the Chieftain of the Hills !» 
No fairy forms, in Yarrow’s bowers, 

Trip o’er the walks, or tend the flowers, 
Fair as the elves whom Janet saw, 
By-moonlight, dance on Carterhaugh; 

No youthful baron ’s left to grace 
The forest-sheriffs lonely chare, 

And ape, in manly step and tone, 

The majesty of Oberon: 

And she is gone, whose lovely face 
Is but her least and lowest grace; 

Though if to sylpliid queen ’t were given, 
To shew our earth the charms of heaven, 
She could not glide along the air, 

With form more light, or face more fair. 
No more the widow’s deafen’d ear 
( irows quick that ladyis step to hear: 

At noontide she expects her not, 

Nor busies her to trim the cot; 

Pensive she turns her humming wheel, 

Or pensive cooks her orphan’s meal ; 

Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread, 

The gentle hand by which they ’re fed. 

From Yair, — which jiills so closely bind, 
Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, ' 
^Though much he fret, and chafe, and toil, 
Till all his eddying currents boil, — 
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Her long-descended lord is gone, 

And left us by the stream alone. 

And much I miss those sportive boys. 
Companions of my mountain joys, 

Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth, 

When thought is speech, and speech is tnnli 
Close to my side, with what delight 
They press’d to hear of Wallace wight, 
When, pointing to his airy mound, 

1 call’d his ramparts holy ground ! 1 
Kindled their brows to hear me speak ; 

And l have smiled, to feel my cheek, 

Despite the difference of our years, 

Beturn again the glow of theirs. 

Ah, happy boys! such feelings pure, 

They will not, cannot, long endure ; 
Condemn’d to stem the world’s rude tide. 
You may not linger by the side; 

For Fate shall thrus^you from the shoie, 
And Passion ply the sail and oar. 

Yet cherish the remembrance still, 

Of the lone mountain, and the rill ; 

For trust, dear boys, the time will come. 
When fiercer transport shall be dumb, 

And you will think right frequently, 

But, well I hope, without a sigh, 

On the free hours thayt we have spent, 
Together, cn the brown hill’s bent. 


1 There is, on a high mountainous range above the farm of 
Asihrst^el, a fosse called Wallace’s Trench. * 
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When, musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone, 

Something, my friend, we yet may gain, — 
There h a pleasure in this pain : 

It soothes the love of lonely rest, 

Deep in each gentler heart impress’d. 

T^i silent amid worldly toils, 

And stifled soon by mental broils ; 
llut, in a bosom thus prepared, 

Its still small voice is often heard, 

W’hispering a mingled sentiment, 

’Twixt resignation and content. 

Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 
i3y lone St Mary’s silent lake ; 

Thou know’st it well, -nor fen, nor sedge. 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge; 

Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink; 

And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land. 

Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 

Each hill’s huge outline you may view ; 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there, 

Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scatter’d pine. 

Yet even this nakedness has power, 

And aids the feeling of the hour : , — 

* Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you sgy, 

Where living thing conceal’d might lie; 

Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell ; 
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There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess. 

You see that all is loneliness : 

And silence aids — though the steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills, 

In summer tide so soft they weep, 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 

Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude* 

So stilly is the solitude. 

Nought living meets the eye or ear, 

But well I ween the dead are near; 

For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady’s chapel low, 

Yet still beneath the hallow’d soil, 

The peasant rests him from his toil, 

And, dying, bids his bones be laid 
Where erst his simple fathers pray’d. 

If age had tamed the passions’ strife, 

And fate had cut my ties to life, 

Here, have 1 thought, ’t were sweet to dwell, 
And rear again the chaplain’s cell, 

Like that same peaceful hermitage, 

Where Milton long’d to spend his age. 
’Twere sweet to mark the setting day, 

On Bourliope’s lonely top decay ; 

And, as it faint and feeble died, 

On the brdhd lake and mountain’s side, 

To say, «.Thus pleasures fade away ; 

Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay, 

&nd leave us dark, forlorn, and grey !» — 
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Then gaze on Dryliope’s ruin’d tower. 

And think on Yarrow’s faded Flower: 

And when that mountain-sound I heard. 
Which bids us be for storm prepared. 

The distant rustling of his wings, 

As up his force the Tempest brings, 

’Tv ere sweet, ere yet his terrors rave, 

To sit upon the Wizard’s grave; 

That Wizard Priest’s, whose bones arc thrust 
From company of holy dust ; 

On which no sun-beam ever shines — 

(So superstition’s creed divines,) 

Thence view the lake, with sullen roar, 
Heave her broad billows to the shore; 

And mark the wild swans mount the gale, 
Spread wide through mist their snowy sail. 
And ever stoop again, to lave 
Their bosoms on the surging wave: 

Then, when against tko driving hail 
No longer might my plaid avail. 

Hack to my lonely home retire. 

And light my lamp, and trim my tire: 

There ponder o’er some mystic lay, 

Till the wild tale had all its sway, 

And, in the bittern’s distant shriek, 

] heard unearthly voices speak, 

And thought the Wizard Priest was come, 
To claim again his ancient hoiute ! 

And bade my busy fanc y range, . 

To frame him fitting.shape and strange, 

‘Till from the task my brow I clear’d, » 
And smiled to think that I had fear’d. 
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But chief) ’t were sweet to think such life 
(Though but escape from fortune’s strife), 
Something most .matchless, good, and wise, 

A great and grateful sacrifice ; * 

And deem each hour, to musing given, 

A step upon the road to heaven. 

Yet him, whose heart is ill at ease, 

Such peaceful solitudes displease : 

He loves to drown his bosom’s jar 
Amid the elemental war: 

And iny black Palmer’s choice had been 
Some ruder and more savage scene. 

Like that which frowns round dark Lorhskene, 
There eagles scream from isle to shore ; 

Down all the rocks llie torrents roar; 

O’er the black waves incessant driven. 

Dark mists infect the summer heaven ; 
Through the rude harriers of the lake. 

Away its hurrying waters break, 

Faster and whiter dash and curl. 

Till down yon dark abyss they hurl, 
flises the fog-smoke white as snow . 

Thunders llie viewless stream below. 

Diving, as if condemn’d to lave 
Some demon’s subterranean cave, 

Who, prison’d by enchanter’s spell, 

Shakes tlfe dark rock with groan and yell. 

And well that Palmer’s form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene. 

Just on the edge, straining his ken. 

To view the bottom of tlie den. 
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Where, deep deep down, and far within, 
Toils with the rocks the roaring linn ; 
Then, issuing forth one foamy wave, 
And wheeling round the Giant’s Grave, 
White as the snowy charger’s tail, 

. Drives down the pass of Moffatdale. 

* 

Marriot, thy harp, on Isis strung, 

To many a Border theme has rung : 
Then list to rOe, and thou shalt know 
Of this mysterious Man of Woe. 
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The breeze, which swept away the smoke, 
Round Norham Castle roll’d, 

When all the loud artillery spoke, 

With lightning-flashy and thunder-stroke, 
As Marmion left the hold. 

It curl’d not Tweed alone that breeze, 

For. far upon Northumbrian seas, 

It freshly blew, and strong, 

Where, from high Whitby’s cloister’d pile, 
Bound to Saint Cuthbert’s holy isle , 

It bore a bark along. 

Upon the gale she stopp’d her side, 

And bounded o’er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home ; 

The merry seamen laugh’d to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
burrow the green sea foam. 
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Much joy’d they in their honour <J freight; 
For, on the deck, in chair of state, 

The Abbess of Saint flfida placed, 

With fiVe fair nuns, the galley graced. 


II. 

’Twas sweet to see these holy maids, 

Fake birds escaped to green-wood shades, 
Their first flight from the cage, 

Ifow timid, and how curious too. 

For all to them was strange and new, 
And all the common sights they view, 
Their wonderment engage. 

One eyed the shrouds and swelling sail 
With many a benedicite; 

One at tlie rippling surge grew pale. 

And would for terror pray ; 

Then shriek’d, because the sea-dog, nigh, 
His round black head, and sparkling eye, 
Rear’d o’er the foaming spray : 

And one would still adjust her veil, 
Disorder’d by the summer gale, — 
Perchance lest some more worldly eye 
iler dedicated charms might spy; 
Perchance, because such action graced 
Her fair-turn’d arm and slender waist. 
Light was each simple bosom there, 

Save two, who ill might pleasur j share, — 
The Abbess, and the Novice Clare. 

III. 

The Abbess was of noble blood, 

But early took the veil and hood, 
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Ere upon life she cast a look, 

Or knew the world that she forsook. 
Fair too she was, and kind had been 
As she was fair, but ne’er had seen 
Nor her a timid lover sigh, 

For knew the influence of her eye. 

Love, to her ear, was but a name, 
Combined with vanity and shame; 

Her hopes, her fears, her joys, w ere all 
Bounded within the cloister wall : 

The deadliest sin her mind could reach, 
Was of monastic rule the breach ; 

And her ambition’s highest aim 
To emulate Saint Hilda’s fame. 

For this she gave her ample dower, 

To raise the convent’s eastern tower ; 
For this, with carving rare and quaint, 
She deck’d the chapel of the saint, 

And gave the reliq ue-slirine of cost, 
With ivory and gems einbost. 

The poor her convent’s bounty blest, 
The pilgrim in its halls found rest. 

IV. 

Black w T as her garb, her rigid rule 
Reform’d on Benedictine school ; 

Her cheek was pale, her form was spare 
Vigils, and penitence aUstere, 

Had early quench’d the light of youth, 
But gentle -was the dame in sooth. 
Though vain of her religious sway, 

She loved to see her maids obey, 
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Yet nothing stern was she in cell, 

And the nuns loved their abbess well. 
Sad was this voyage fo the dame ; 
Suiumpn’d to Lindisfarn, she came, 
There, with Saint Cuthbcrt’s Abbot old, 
And Tynemouth’s Prioress, to hold 
chapter of Saint Benedict, 
l**o r inquisition stern and strict, 

On two apostates from the faith, 

And, if < ,l ed were, to doom to death. 


Nought say I here of Sister Clare, 

Save this, that she was young and fair; 
As yet a novice un profess’d, 

Lovely and gentle, but distress’d. 

She was betroth’d to one now dead, 

Or worse, who had dishonour’d lied. 

Her kinsmen bade her give her hand 
To one, who loved her for her land : 
Herself, almost heart-broken now, 

Was bent to take the vestal vow, 

And shroud, within Saint Hilda’s gloom, 
• Her blasted hopes and wither’d bloom. 

VJ. 

She sate upon the galley’s prow, 

And seem’d to mark die waves below ; 
Nay seem’d, so fix’d her look and eye, 

To count them as they glided by. 

She saw T them not — ’tw 7 as seeming all — 
Par other scene her thoughts recal, — 
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A suu-scorch’d desert, waste and bare, 

Nor wave, nor breezes, murmur'd there; 
There saw she, where sonic careless hand 
O’er a dead corpse had heap’d ihe sand, 

To hide it till the jackalls come, 

To tear it from the scanty tomb. — 

See wlial a woeful look was given. 

As she raised up her eyes to heaven ! 

VII. 

Lovely, and gentle, and distress’d — 

These charms might tame the fiercest breast 
Harpers have sung, and poets told, 

That he, in fury uncontroll’d, 

The shaggy monarch of the wood, 

Before a virgin, fair and good, 

Hath pacified his savage mood, 
but passions in the hum m frame 
( tft put the lion’s rage u> Mtaine : 

And jealousy, by dark* in fugue, 

With sordid avarice in league, 

Had practised, with her howl and knife, 
Against the mourner's harmless life. 

This crime w r as charged ’gainst those who Id 
Prison’d in Cuthbert’s islet gray. 

VIII. 

And now the vessel sUirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland ; 

Towns, towers, and halls, successive rise, 
And catch the nuns’ delighted eyes. 
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Monk wearmouth soon behind them lay, 
And Ty nerno util’s priory and bay ; 

Tliev mark’d, .amid her trees, the hall 
Of lofty Seatou-Delaval ; 
r riiey saw the Blythe and Wansberk floods 
Bush to the sea through sounding woods ; 
They past the tower of Widderington, 
Mother of many a valiant son; 

At Coquet-isle their Leads they tell 
To the i( )od saint who own’d the cell ; 

Then did the Alne attention claim, 

And Wark worth, proud of Percy’s name: 
And next, they cross’d themselves, to hear 
The whitening breakers sound so near, 
Where, boiling though the rocks, they roar 
On Dunstanborough’s cavern’d shore; 

Thy tower, proud Bamborough, mark’d they 
there, 

King Ida’s castle, huge and square. 

From its tall rock look grimly down, 

And on the swelling ocean frown ; 

Then from the coast they bore away. 

And reach’d the flolv Island’s bay. 

<» 

IX. 

The tide did now its flood-mark gain, 

And girdled in the Saint’s domain : 

For, with the flow anfl ebb, the stile 
Varies from continent to isle; 

Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice every day, 

The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 

Twice fivery day, the waves efface 
Of staves and sundall’d feet tbe trace. 
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As to the port the galley flew. 

Higher and higher rose to view. 

The castle with its battled wall. 

The ancient monastery's hall, 

A solemn, huge, and dark-red pile, 

Placed on the margin of the isle. 

X 

In Saxon strength that abbey frown’d. 
With massive arches broad and round. 
That rose alternate, row and row. 

On ponderous columns, short and low. 
Built ere the art was known. 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk. 

The arcades of an alloy’d walk 
To emulate in stone. 

Oil the deep walls, the heathen Dane 
Had pour’d his impious rage in vain ; 

And needful was sttcJ^ strength to these. 
Exposed to the tempestuous sens. 

Scourged by the winds’ eternal sway, 

Open to rovers fierce as they, 

Which could twelve hundred years witlista 
Winds, waves, and northern pirate’s hand. 
Not bufthat portions of the pile, 
Rebuilded in a later stile, 

Shew’d where the spoiler’s hand had been ; 
Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar’s carving quaint, 

And moulder’d in his niche the saint, 

And rounded, with consuming power, 

Tfic pointed angles of each tower : 
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Yet still entire the ahbcy stood, 

Like veteran, worn,, blit unsubdued. 

Xf. 

Soon as they near’d his turret strong, 
The maidens raised Saint Hilda’s song. 
And with the sea-wave and the wind, 
Their voiees, sweetly shrill, combined, 
And made harmonious close ; 

Then, answering from the sandy shore, 
Ualf-drown’d amid the breakers’ roar,. 

According chorus rose: 

Down to the haven of the isle, 

The monks and nuns in order file, 

From Cuthbert’s cloisters grim; 
Banner, and cross, and reliques there, 

To meet Saint Hilda’s maids they bare; 
And, as they caught the sounds on air, 
They echoed back the hymn. 

The islanders, in joyous mood, 

Hush’d emulously through the flood. 

To hale the bark to land ; 

Conspicuous by her veil and hood, 
Signing the cross, the abbess stood. 

And bless’d them with her hand.* 

XII. 

Suppose we now the 'welcome said. 
Suppose the Convent banquet made ; 

All through the holy dome, 

Through cloister, aisle, and gallery. 
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VV herever vestal maid might pry, 

Nor risk to meet mill allow’d eve, 

The stranger sisters roam ; 

Till fell the evening damp with dew* 

And the sharp sea-breeze coldly blew. 
For there even summer night is chill. 
Then, having stray’d and gazed their fill* 
They closed around the fire; 

And all, in turn, essay’d to paint 
The rival merits of their saint, 

A tli erne that ne’er can tire 
A holy maid ; for, he it known, 

That their saint’s honour is their own. 

XIII. 

Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told, 
flow to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do : 

While horns blow out a note of shame, 
And monks cry, « Fye upon your name ! 
In wrath, for Joss of sylvan game, 

Saint Hilda’s priest ye slew.» 
uTliis, on ascension-day, each year. 

While labouring on our harbour pier, 
Must Herbert, llruce, and Percy licar.» 
They told, how in their convent-cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwell, 

The lovely Edellled'; 

And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 

When holy Hilda pray’d ; 
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Themselves within their holy bound, 

Their stony folds had .often found. 

They told, how sea-fowls’ pinions fail, 

As ovei Whitby’s towers they sail, 

And, sinking down, with flutterings faint, 
Thev do tlicir homage to the saint. 

XIV. 

Nor did Saint Cuthbert’s daughters fail, 

To vie with these in holy tale; 

His body’s resting-place, of old, 

How ot their patron, changed, they told ; 
How, when the rnde Dane burn’d their pile, 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle; 

O'er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

Seven years Saint Huthbert’s corpse they bore. 
They rested them in fair Melrose; 

But though, alive, he loved it well, 

Not there his reliques might repose; 

For, wondrous tale to tell ! 

In his stone-coffln forth he rides 
(A ponderous bark for river tides), 

1 Yet light as gossamer it glides, 

Downward to Tilrnouth cell. 

Nor long was his abiding there, 

For southward did the saint repair; 
Chester-le-Street, and Rippon, t «aw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 
Hail’d him with joy and fear ; 

And, after many wanderings past, 
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He chose his lordly seat at last. 

Where his cathedral, huge and vast. 
Looks down upon the Wear. 

There, deep in Durham’s Gothic -shade, 
His reliques are in secret laid; 

But none may know the place, 

Save of his holiest servants three. 

Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 

Who share that wondrous grace. 


XV 

Who may his miracles declare! 

Even Scotland’s dauntless king, and heir, 
(Although with them they led 
Galwegians, wild as ocean’s gale, 

And Lodon’s knights, all sheathed in mail. 
And the bold men of Tiviotdale,) 

Before his standard fled. 

Twas he, to vindicate his reign. 

Edged Alfred’s faulchion on the Dane, 
And turn’d the conqueror hack again, 
When, with his Norman bowyer band, 

He came to waste Northumberland. 

XVI. 

But fain St Hilda’s nuns would learn, 

If, on a rock, by Lindisfarn, 

Saint Cujhbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name: 
Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 

And said they might his shape behold. 
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And hear his anvil sound ; 

A deaden’d clang, — a huge dim form, 

Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And night were closing round. 

Hut this, as tale of idle fame, 

The nuns of Lindisfarn disclaim. 

XVH. 

While round the fire such legends go, 
bar different was the scene of woe, 

Where, in a secret aisle beneath, 

Council was held of life and death. 

It was more dark and lone that vault, 
Than the worst dungeon cell; 

Old Golwulf built it, for his fault 
In penitence to dwell, 

When he, for cowl and heads, laid down 
The Saxon bairlc-axe and crown. 

This den, which, chilling every sense 
Of feeling, hearing, sight, 

Was call’d the Vault of Penitence, 
Excluding air and light. 

Was, by the prelate Sexhelrn made 
A place of burial for such dead, 

As, having died in mortal sin, 

Might not be laid the church within. 

’Twas now a place of punishment; 

Whence if so loud a shriek were sent, 

As reach’d the upper air, 

The hearers bless’d themselves, and said. 
The spirits of the sinful dead 
Bemoan'd their torments there. 
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XVIII. 

Hut though, in the monastic pile, 

Did of this penitential aisle 

Some vague tradition go, 1 
Few only, save the abbot, knew 
Where the place lay; and still more few 
Were those, who had from him the cbm 
To that dread vault to go. 

Victim and executioner 
Were blind-fold when transported there. 
In low dark rounds the arches hung, 
From the rude rock the side-walls sprung 
The grave-stones, rudely sculptured o’er, 
Half sunk in earth, by time half wore, 
Were all the pavement of the floor; 

The mildew drops fell one by one, 

With tinkling plash, upon the stone. 

A eresset , 1 in an iron chain, 

Which served to light this drear domain, 
With damp and darkness seem’d to strive. 
As if it scarce might keep alive; 

And yet it dimly served to shew 
The awful conclave met below. 

XIX. 

There, rnet to doom in secrecy, 

Were placed the be^ds of convents three ; 
All servants of Saint Benedict, 

The statutes of whose order strict 
On iron table lay ; 
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Iii long Mack dre&s, on seats of stone, 
Behind were these three judges shewn, 
liy the pale cresset’s ray: 

The Abbess of Saint Hilda’s, there, 

Sate for a space with visage bare, 

Until, to hide her bosom’s swell, 

And, tear-drops that for pity fell, 

She closely drew her veil : 

Yon shrouded figure, as 1 guess, 

Bv her proud mien and flowing dress, 

Is Tynemouth’s haughty Prioress, 

And she with awe looks pale: 

And he, that ancient man, whose sight 
Has long been quench’d by age’s night, 
Upon w hose wrinkled brow alone, 

Nor ruth, nor mercy’s trace is shewn, 
Whose look is hard and stern, — 

Saint Outhbert’s Abbot is his stile; 

For sanctity call’d, through the isle, 

The Saint of Lindisfarn. 

XX 

Before them stood a guilty pair; 

BuY, though an equal fate they share, 

Yet one alone deserves our care. 

Her sex a page’s dress belied; 

The cloak and doublet, Joosely tied, 
Obscured her charms, hut could i>ot hide. 
Her cap down o’er her face she drew; 

And, on her doublet-breast, 

She tried to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marmion’s falcon crest. 


!•! 
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I5ut, at the prioress’ command, 

A monk undid the silken band, 

That tied her tresses fair, 

And raised tlic bonnet from licr li^ad, 

And down her slender form they spread, 

In ringlets rich and rare. 

Constance de Beverley they know, 

Sister profess’d of Fontevraud, 

Whom the church number’d with the dead. 
For broken vows, and convent fled. 

XXI 

When thus her face was given lo view 
(Although so pallid was her hue. 

It ilid a ghastly contrast bear 
To those bright ringlets glister in gfair), 

Her look composed, and steady eye, 
Bespoke a matchless constancy. 

And there she stood, so calm and pale. 
That, but lier breathing did not fail, 

And motion slight of eye and head, 

And of her bosom, warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 

You might have thought a form of wax, * 
Wrought lo the very life, Was there; 

So still she was, so pale, so (air. 

XXII. 

Her comrade was a sordid soul, 

Such as does murder for a meed ; 

Who, hut of fear, knows no controul, 
because, his conscience, sear’d and foul, 
Feels not the import of his deed ; 
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One, Whose brute feeling ne’er aspires 
Beyond liis own more brute desires. 

Such tools the Tempter ever needs, 

To do the savagest of deeds; 

For them no vision’d terrors daunt, 

Their nights no fancied spectres haunt; 
One fear with them, of .all most base, 

The fear of death, — alone finds place. 
This wretch was clad in frock and cowl, 
Aud shamed not loud to moan arid howl, 
1 1 is body on die floor to dash, 

And crouch, like hound beneath the lash; 
While his mute partner, standing near, 
Waited her doom without a tear. 

XXIII. 

Vel well the luckless wretch might shriek, 
Well might her paleness terror speak; 
l or there were seen in that dark wall, 

Two niches, narrow, deep, and tall; 

Who enters at such griesly door, 

Shall ne’er, I ween, find exit more. 

In each a slender meal was laid, 
tV roots, of water, and of bread; 

By each, in Benedictine dress, 

Two haggard monks stood motionless; 
Who, holding high a blazing torch, 
Sliew’d the grim entrance of tlie^porch : 
Reflecting back the smoky beam, 

The dark-red walls and arches gleam. 
Hewn stones and cement were display’d, 
And building tools in order laid. 
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XXIV. 

These executioners were chose, 

As men who were with mankind foes. 

And, with despite and envy tired, ' 

Into llie cloister had retired ; 

Or who, in desperate doubt of grace, 
Strove, l>y deep penance, to efface 
Of some foul crime the stain ; 

For, as the vassals of her will, 

Such men the church selected still, 

As either joy’d in doing ill, 

Or thought more grace to gain, 

If, in her cause, they wrestled down 
Feedings their nature strove lo own. 

Ily strange device were they bronglil there. 
They knew not how, and knew not where. 

XXV. 

And now that blind old abbot rose, 

To speak the chapter s doom, 

On those the wall was to inclose, 

Alive, within the tomb : 

Hut stopp’d, because that woeful maid. 
Gathering her powers, to speak essay’d. 
Twice she essay’d, and twice in vain ; 

Her accents might no utterance gain ; 
Nought but imperfect murmurs slip 
From her convulsed and quivering lip: 
’Twixt each attempt all was so still, 

You seem’d to hear a distant rill 
’T w as ocean’s swells and falls; 
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For though this vault of sin and fear 
Was to the sounding sprge so near, 

A tempest there you scarce could hear, 
So missive were the walls. 

XXVI. 

At length, an ei'fort sent apart 
The blood that curdled to lier heart, 
And light came to her eye, 

And colour dawn’d upon her cheek, 

A hectic and a flutter’d streak, 

Like that left on the Cheviot peak, 
fly autumn’s stormy sky ; 

And when her silence broke at length, 
Still as she spoke, she gather’d strength, 
And arm’d herself to bear; — 

It was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy. 

In form so soft and fair. 

c 

XXVII. 

a I speak not to implore your grace; 
Well know I, for one minute’s space 
* Successless might I sue: 

Nor do I speak your prayers to gain ; 
For if a death of lingering pain, 

To cleanse my sins, be penance vain, 
Vain are your masses too. — 

1 listen’d to a traitor’s tale, 

1 left the convent and the veil, 

For three long years I bow’d my pride, 
A horse-boy in his train to ride; 
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And well my folly’s meed he gave, 

Who forfeited, to be his slave. 

All here, and all beyond the grave.*-- 
He saw young Clara’s face more fair. 

He knew her of broad lands the heir, 

Forgot liis vows, his faith forswore, 

And Constance was beloved no more. — 

’T is an old tale, and often told ; 

But, did my fate and wish agree, 

Ne’er had been read, in story old. 

Of maiden true betray’d for gold, 

That loved, or was avenged, like me ! 

XXVIII. 

« The king approved his favourite’s aim; 

In vain a rival barr’d liis claim, 

Whose faith with Clare’s was plight, 

For he attaints that rival’s fame 
With treason’s charge— and on they came, 
In mortal lists to fight. 

Their oaths are said, 

Their prayers are pray’d, 

Their lances in the rest are laid, 

They meet in mortal shock ; 

And hark! the throng, with thundering cr\, 
Shout ‘Marmion, Marmion, to the sky, 

De Wilton to the Slock!’ 

Say ye, who |>reach Heaven shall decide, 
When in the lists two champions ride, 

Say, was Heaven’s justice here? 

Wjien loyal in his love and faith, 

Wilton found overthrow or death, 

Beneath a traitor’s spear. >. 
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How false the charge, how true he fell, 
This guilty packet best can tcll.» — 

Then drew a packet from her breast, 
Paused, gather’d voice, and spoke the rest* 

XXIX. 

« Stoll was false Marmion’s bridal staid; 

To Whitby’s convent fled the maid. 

The hated match to shun. 

4 llo! shifts she thus?’ king Henry cried; 

£ Sir Marini on, she shall be thy bride, 

If she w ere sworn a nun.’ 

One way remain’d— the king’s command 
Sent Marmion to the Scottish land ; 

1 linger’d here, and rescue plann’d 
For Clara and for me: 

This caitiff monk, for gold, did swear, 

He would to Whitby’s shrine repair, 

And, by bis drugs, my rival fair 
A saint in heaven should be. 

Hut ill the dastard kept his oath, 

Whose cowardice has undone us both. 

XXX. 

»« And now my tongue the secret tells, 

Not that remorse my bosom swells, 

But to assure my soukthat none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion. 

Had fortune my last hope betray’d, 

This packet to the king convey’d, 

Had given him to the headsman’s stroke, 
Although my heart that instant broke. — 
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Now, men of dentil, work forth your will. 
For I can suffer, and be still; 

And come lie slow, or come he fast, 

It is but Death who comes at last. 


XXXI. 

« Yet dread me, from my living tomb, # 

Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome! 

If Marmi on’s late remorse should wake. 
Full soon such vengeance will lie take. 
That you shall wish the fiery Dane 
Had rather been your guest again. 

Behind, a darker hour ascends! 

The altars quake, the crosier bends, 

The ire of a despotic king 

Rides forth upon destruction’s wing. 

Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep. 
Burst open to the sea-winds’ sweep; 

Some traveller then Shall find my bones, 
Whitening amid disjointed stones, 

And ignorant of priests’ cruelty. 

Marvel such relics here should be.»> — 

• 

XXXII. 

Fix’d was her look, and stem her air ; 

Back from her shoulders stream’d her hair 
The locks, that wonf her brow to shade, 
Stared up erectly from her head ; 

Her figtfre seem’d to rise more higK; 

Her voice, despair’s wild energy 
Had given a tone of prophecy. 

Appall’d the astonish’d conclave sate; 

With stupid eyes, the men of fate 
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Gazed on the light inspired form, 

And listen’d for the avenging storm ; 

The judfl es felt the victim’s dread; 

No hand was moved, no word was said, 
Till thus the abbot’s doom was given, 
Raising his sightless balls to heaven : -- 
((Sister, let thy sorrows cease; 

Sinful brother, part in peace !« 

From that dire dungeon, place of doom 
Of execution too, and tomb. 

Paced forth the judges three ; 

Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 
The butcher-work that there befell. 
When they had glided from the cell 
Of sin and misery. 

XXXIII. 

An hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day; 

Rut, ere they breathed the fresher air, 
They heard the shriekings of despair, 

And many a stifled groan: 

With speed their upward way they take, 
(Such speed as age and fear can make,) 
And cross’d themselves for terror’s sake, 

As hurrying, tottering on: 

Even in the vesper’s heavenly tone 
They seem’d to hear a dying groan, 

And hade* the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 

Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in anwser rung: 
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To Warkworth cell tlie echoes roll’d. 

His bet'ids tlie wakeful hermit told ; 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 
But slept ere half a prayer lie said ; 

So far was heard the mighty knell. 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot hell, 
Spread his broad nostril to tlie wind. 
Listed before, aside, behind. 

Then couch’d him down beside the hind. 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 
To hear that sound, so dull and stern. 


END OF CANTO SECOND. 
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WILLIAM ERSKINE, Esq. 

AsheslieJ, Ettrick Forest. 

Like April morning«rlouds, that pasi- 
With varying shadow, o’er the grass, 

And imitate, on field, and furrow, 

Life’s chequer’d scene of joy and sorrow ; 
lake streamlet of the mountain north, 

Now in a torrent racing forth, 

Now winding slow its silver train, 

And almost slumbering on the plain ; 

Like breezes of the aJitumn day, 

Whose voi<*e inconstant dies away, 

And ever, swells again as fast. 

When the car deems its murmur past ; 

Thus various, my romantic theme * 

Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream. 
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Yet pleased, our eye pursues the trare 
Of light and shade’s inconstant race; 
Pleased, views the rivulet afar, 

Weaving its maze -irregular ; 

And pleased, we listen as f he breeze 
lleaves its wild sigh through autumn trees: 
Then 5 V'dd as cloud, or stream, or gale, 

Flow on, flow unconfined, my tale. 

Need 1 to thee, dear Frskine, tell, 

1 love the license all too well. 

In sounds now lowly, and now strong, 

To raise the desultory song? — 

Oft, when ’mid such ca pricious chime. 

Some transient fit of lofty rhyme 
To thy kind judgment seem’d excuse 
For many an error of the muse. 

Oft hast thou said, a If, still mis-spent, 

Thine hours to poetry £.re lent, 

Go, and, to tame thy wandering course, 
Quaff from the fountain at the source ; 
Approach those masters, o’er whose tomb 
Immortal laurels ever bloom : 

Instructive of the feebler bard. 

Still from the grave their voice is heard ; 
From them, and from the paths they shew’d 
Chuse honour’d guide asad practised road; 
Nor ramble on through brake and maze, 
With harpers rude of barbarous days. 

a Or, deem’st thou not our later time 
Yields topic meet for classic rhyme? 
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Hast thou no elegiac verse 

For Brunswick’s venerable liearse? 

Wliat ! not a line, a tear, a sigh, 

When valour bleeds for liberty ? — • 

Oh, hero of that glorious time, 

When, with unrivalPd light sublime, — 
Though martial Austria, and though all # 
The might of Russia, and the Gaul, * 
Though banded Europe stood her foes — 
The star of Brandenburgh arose! 

Thou couldst not live to see her beam 
For ever quench’d in Jena’s stream. 
Lamented chief ! — it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of Heaven, 
And crush that dragon in its birth. 
Predestined scourge of guilty earth. 
Lamented chief I — not thine the power. 

To save in that presumptuous hour, 

When Prussia hurried to the field. 

And snatch’d the spear, but left the shield ! 
Valour and skill ’twas thine to try, 

And, tried in vain, ’twas thine to die. 

Ill had it seem’d thy silver hair 
The last, the bitterest pang to share, 

For princedoms reft, and scutcheons riven 
And birthrights to usurpers given ; 

Thy land’s, thy children’s wrongs to feel, 
And witness woes thou couldst not heal ! 
On thee relenting Heaven bestows 
For honour’d life an honour’d close; 

And wdien revolves, in time’s sure change, 
The hour of Germany’s revenge, 
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When, breathing ftiry for her sake, 

Some new Arminius shall awake, 

Her champion, ere he strike, shall come 
To w-het his sword on Biujnswick’s tomb. 

u Or of the Red-Cross hero leach, 
Dauntless in dungeon as on breach : 

Alite to him the sea, the shore, 

The brand, *be bridle, or the oar; 

Alike to him the war that calls 
I is votaries to the shatter’d walls, 

Which the grim Turk, besmear’d with blood, 
Against the Invincible made good ; 

Or that, whose thundering voice could wake 
The silence of the polar lake, 

When stubborn Russ, and metal’d Swede, 

I >n the warp’d wave their deatli-game play’d ; 
Or that, where vengeance and affright 
Howl’d round the father of the fight, 

Who snatch’d, on Alexandria’s sand, 

The conqueror’s wreath with dying hand. 

Or, if to touch such chord be thine, 
Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp, which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore, 

Till rwice an hundred years roM’d o’er; 

When she, the bold Enchantress* came, 

With fearless hand and heart on (lame! 

From the pale willow snatch’d the treasure. 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 
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Till Avon's swans, while rung the grove 
With Monfort’s hate and Basil’s love. 

Awakening at the inspired strain, 

Deem’d their own Sliakspeare lived* again."- 

Thy friendship thus thy judgment wronging,. 
With praises not to me belonging, 

Tn task more meet for mightiest powers, 

Wouldst thou engage my thriftless hours. 

But say, my Erskine, hast thou weigh’d 
That secret power hy all obey’d, 

Which warps not less the passive mind, 

Its source conceal’d or undefined ; 

Whether an impulse, that has birth 
Soon as the infant wakes on earth, 

One with our feelings and our powers, 

And rather part of us than ours : 

Or whether fitlier term’d the sway 
Of habit, form’d in earlyjpay ? 

Howe’er derived, its force confess'd 
Buies with despotic sway the breast, 

And drags us on by viewless chain, 

While taste and reason plead in vain. 

Look east, and ask the Belgian why, 

Beneath Batavia’s sultry sky, 

He seeks not eager to inhale 
The freshness of the mountain gale, 

Content to rear his whiten’d wall 
Beside the dank and dull canal? 

He’ll say*, from youth he loved to see 
The white sail gliding by the tree. 
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Or see yon weather-beaten hind, 

Whose sluggish herds before him wind, 
Whose tatter’d plaid and rugged cheek 
His northern dime and kindred speak; 
Through England’s laughing meads he goes, 
And England’s wealth around him flows; 
Ask, if it would content him well, 

At ease in these gay plains to dwell, 

Where hedge-rows spread a verdant screen, 
And spires and forests intervene, 

And the neat cottage peeps between ? 

No I not for these will he exchange 
llis dark Lochaber’s boundless range, 

Nor for fair Devon’s meads forsake 
Bennevis grey, and Garry’s lake. 

Thus, while 1 ape the measure wild 
OF tales that charm’d me yet a child, 

Kude though they be* still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time; 

And feelings, roused in life’s first day, 

Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain tower. 
Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening hour. 
Though no broad river swept along. 

To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 

Though sigh’d no gropes in summer gale, 

To prompt of love a softer tale^ 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claim’d homage from a shepherd’s reed ; 

Yet wa$ poetic impulse given, 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 
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It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 

Hut ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green * 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Hecesses where the wall-flower grew, 

And honey-suckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d Avail. 

I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shad' 

The sun in all its round survey'd ; 

And still I thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power ; 

And mar veil’d, as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind. 

Of foray ers, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurr’d their hors* 
Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 

And home returning, fill’d the hall 
With revel, wassel- route, and brawl. — 

Metlio ught that still with trump and clang 
The gate-way’s broken arches rang; 

Meihought grim features, seam’d with scars. 
Glared through the window’s rusty bars.* 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers’ sleights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, ol warriors’ arms ; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

* When$ pouring from their Highlahd height. 
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The Scottish dans, in headlong sway, 

FJad swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretch’d at length Upon the floor, 
Again I »fought each combat o’er, 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war display’d; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 

t _ 7 

And still the scatter’d Southron fled before. 

Still, with * ain fondness, could 1 I race, 
xVnew, each kind familiar face, 

That brighten’d at our evening fire; 

From the thatch’d mansion’s grey-hair’d sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 

And sprung of Scotland’s gentler blood; 
Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Shew’d what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought ; 

To him the venerable priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest. 

Whose life and maimers well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint ; 

Alas ! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke: 

For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 

A self-will’d imp, a gr^idame’s child ; 

Hut half a plague, and half a jest, 

Was still endured, beloved, carest, 

t 

% 

From me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conn’d task ? * 
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[Vay 9 Erskine, nay — on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine. 

Hut freely let the woodbine twine, • 

And leave untrimm’d the eglantine: 

Nay, my friend, nay — since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays. 

Since oft thy judgment could refine. 

My flatten’d thought, or cumbrous line. 
Still kind, as is thy w ont, attend. 

And in the minstrel spare the friend ; 
Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale. 
Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale* 
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I. 

The livelong day Lord Marmion rode: 
The mountain path the Palmer show’d; 
By glen and streamlet winded still. 
Where stunted birches hid the rill. 

They might not chuse the lowland road, 
For the Merse formers were abroad. 
Who, fired with hate and thirst of prey. 
Had scarcely fail’d to bar their way. 

Oft on the trampling band, from crown 
Of some tall cliff, the deer look’d down ; 
On wing of jet, from his repose 
In the deep heath, the black-cock rose; 
Sprung from the gorse the timid roe, 
Nor waited for the^bending bow ; 

And whiyt the stony path began, 

By which the naked peak they wan. 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 

The noon had long been pass’d before 
They" gain’d the height of Lammermore; 
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Thence winding down the northern way. 
Before them, at the close of day, 

Old Gifford’s towers and hamlet lay. 

II. 

No summons calls them to the tower, 

To spend the hospitable hour. 

To Scotland’s camp the lord was gone; 

His cautious dame, in bower alone, 

Dreaded her castle to unclose, 

So lat to unknown friends or foes. 

On through the hamlet as they paced, 
Before a porch, whose front was graced 
With bush and flagon trimly placed, 

Lord Marmion drew his rein: 

The village inn seem’d large, though rude; 
Its cheerful fire and hearty food 
Might well relieve his train. 

Down from their scats the horsemen sprang, 
With jingling spurs the court-yard rang; 
They bind their horses to the stall, 

For forage, food, and firing call, 

And various clamour fills the hall; 

Weighing the labour with the cost, 

Toils every where the bustling host. 

III. 

Soon, by the chimney’s merry blaze, 
Through the rude hostel might you gaze; 
Might see, where in dark nook aloof, 

The rafters of the sooty roof 
Bore wealth of winter cheer; 
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OF sea-fowl dried, and solands store, 
And gammons of the tusky boar, 

And savoury haunch of deer. 

The chimney arcli projected wide;* 
Above, around it, and beside, 

Were tools for housewives’ hand; 
Nor wanted, in that martial day, 

The implements of Scottish fray, 

The buckler, lance, and brand, 
lleneath its shade, the place of state, 

Oil oaken settle Marmion sate, 

And view’d, around the blazing hearth, 
His followers mix in noisy mirth, 
Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide, 
From ancient vessels ranged aside. 

Full actively their host supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs was the glee of martial breast, 
And laughter theirs jit little jest; 

And oft Lord Marmion deign’d lo aid. 
And mingle in the mirth they made: 
For though, with men of high degree, 
The proudest of the proud was he, 

Yet, train’d in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldiers’ hardy heart. 

They love a captain to obey, 

Boisterous as Marcl^ yet fresh as May; 
With opey hand, and brow as free, 
Lover of wine, and minstrelsy; 

Ever the first to scale a tower, 

As venturous in a lady’s bower: — ■ 
# Sucli buxom chief shall lead his host 
From India’s fires to Zembla’s frost. 
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V. 

Resting upon his pilgrim staff, 

Right opposite the Palmer stood : 

His thin dark visage seen but half, 

Half hidden by his hood. 

Still fix’d on Marmion was his look, 

Which he, who ill such gaze could brook, 
Strove by a frown to quell ; 

Rut not for that, though more than once 
Full met their stern encountering glance, 

The Palmer’s visage fell. 

VI. 

By fits less frequent from the crowd 
Was heard the burst of laughter loud ; 

For still as squire and archer stared 
On that dark face and matted beard, 

Their glee and game declined. 

All gazed at length in silence drear, 

Unbroke, save when in comrade’s ear 
Some yeoman, wondering in his fear, 

Thus whisper’d forth his mind : — 
u Saint Mary ! saw’st thou e’er such sight ? 
How pale his cheek, his eye how bright, 
Whene’er the fire-brand’s fickle light 
Glances beneath his cowl ! 

Full on our lord he sets his eye; 

For his best palfrey, would not I 
Endure that sullen scowl.» — 

VII. 

But Marmion, as to chase the awe 
Which thus had quell’d their hearts, who saw 
The ever-varying fire-light show 
That figure stern and face of woe, 
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Now call’d upon a squire: — 

« Fitz-Eustacc, know’st thou not some lay. 
To speed the lingering night^away? 

We slumber by the fire.n # 

VIII. 

a So please you,» thus the youth rejoin’d, 
a Our choicest minstrel ’s left behind. # 
111 may we hope to please your ear, 
Accustom’d Constant’s strains to hear. 

The harp full deftly can he strike, 

And wake the lover’s lute alike; 

To dear Saint Valentine, no thrush 
Sings livelier from a spring-tide bush: 

No nightingale her love-lorn tune 
More sweetly warbles to the moon. 

W oe to the cause, whatee’r it be, 

Detains from us his melody, 

Lavish’d on rocks, and billows stern, 

Or duller monks of I^indisfarn. 

Now must I venture, as I may, 

To sing his favourite roundelay . » 

IX. 

A mellow voice F it z -Eustace had", 

The air he chose was wild and sad ; 

Such have 1 heard, In Scottish land, 

Rise from the busy harvest band, 

When falls before the mountaineer, 

On lowlancl plains, the ripen’d ear. 

Now one shrill voice the notes prolonj 
Now a wild chorus swells the song: 

“Oft have 1 listen’d, and stood still, * 

As it came soften’d up the hill, 
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And deem’d it the lament of men 
Who languish’d for their native glen; 

And thought how sad would be such sound, 
On Suseuchana’s swampy ground, 
Kentucky’s wood -encumber’d brake, 

Or wild Ontario’s boundless lake, 

Where lieart-sick exiles, in the strain, 
Recall’d fair Scotland’s hills again ! 

X. 


SONG. 

Where shall the lover rest. 

Whom the fates sever 

From his true maiden’s breast, 

Parted for ever? 

Where, through groves deep and high. 
Sounds the far billow, 

Where early violets die, 

Under the willow. 

cnonrs. 

Eleu loro, etc. Soft shall be his pillow. 

There through the summer day, 

Cool streams are laving; 

There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 

There, thy rest sli^lt thou take, 

Parted for ever, 

Never again to wake, 

Never, O never. 

chorus. 

Eleu loro , etc. Never, O never. 
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XJ. 

Where shall the traitor rest, 
lie, the deceiver, 

Who could win maiden’s breasj. 

Ruin, and leave her? 

In the lost battle, 

Horne down by the Hying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of the dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu loro , etc. There shall he be lying 
Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-liearted, 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap. 

Kre life be parted. 

Shame and dishonour sit 
By his grave ever; 

Messing shall hallow' it, — 

Never, O nevor ! 

CHORUS. 

Elen loro , etc. Never, O never. 

T1X 

I£ ceased, the melancholy sound, 

And silence sunk on all around. 

The air was sad ; but sadder still 
It fell on Marmion’s car, 

And plain’d as if disgrace and ill, 

And shameful death, were near. 

He drew his mantle past his face, 
lletween it and the band, 

• Andjrcsted with his head a space. 
Reclining on his hand. 
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His thoughts I scan not; but I ween, 

That, could their import have been seen, 
The meanest gfioom in all the hall, 

That e’er tied courser to a stall, 

Would scarce have wish'd to be their prey, 
For Lutterward and Fontenaye. 

XIII. 

High minds, of native pride and force, 

Most deeply feel thy pangs, remorse! 

Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have— 
Thou art the torturer of the brave ! 

Yet fatal strength they boast, to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they feel, 
Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of civil conflict in the heart. 

For soon Lord Marmion raised his head, 
And, smiling, to Fitz-Eustace said, — 
u Is it not strange, that as ye sung, 

Seem'd in mine ear a death-peal rung, 

Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister’s soul? 

Say, what may this portend ?» — 
rhen first the Palmer silence broke 
(The live-long day lie had not spoke), 
a The death of a dear friend. » 

XT'. 

Marmion, whose steady heart and eye 
Ne’er changed in worst extremity; 

Marmion, whose soul could scantly brook, 
Even fiom his king, a haughty look; 
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Whose accent of command controlled, 

In camps, the boldest of the bold — 

Thought, look, and utterance, fail’d him no>\ 
Fall’n was his glance, and flush’d his brow : 

For either in the tone, 

Or something in the Palmer’s look, 

So full upon his conscience strook, 

That answer he found none. 

Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave, 

A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 

And proudest princes veil their eyes 
Before tlieir meanest slave. 


XV. 

Well might lie faulter ! — By his aid 
Was Constance Beverley betray’d; 

Not that he augur’d of the doom, 

Which on the living closed the tomb : 

But, tired to hear the desperate maid 
Threaten by turns, beseech, upbraid; 

And wroth, because, in wild despair, 

She practised on the life of Clare; 

Its fugitive the church he gave, 

Though not a victim, but a slave; 

And deem’d restraint in convent strange 
Would hide her wrongs, and her revenge. 
Himself, proud Henry’s favourite peer, 
Held Romish thunders idle fear, 

Secure his pardon he might hold, 

For some slight mulct of penance-gdld. 

4 
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Thus judging, he gave secret way, 

When the stern, priests surprised their prey; 
His train but deem’d the favourite page 
Was lert behind, to spare his age; 

Or other if they deem’d, none dared 
To mutter what he thought and heard: 

Woe to the vassal, who durst pry 
Into Lord Marmion’s privacy! 

XVI 

His conscience slept — he deem’d her well. 
And sate secured in distant cell ; 

But, waken’d by her favourite lay, 

And that strange Palmer’s boding sa^, 

That fell so ominous and drear, 

Pull on the object of his fear, 

To aid remorse’s venom’d throes, 

Dark tales of convent vengeance rose; 

And Constance, late betray’d and scorn’d. 

All lovely on his soul return’d ; 

Lovely as when, at treacherous call, 

She left her convent’s peaceful wall, 
^Crimson’d with shame, with terror mute, 
Dreading alike escape, pursuit, 

Till love, victorious o’er alarms, 

Hid fears and blushes in his arms. 

XVII. 

* 

u Alas!» he thought, «how changed that rniei 
Flow changed these timid looks have been. 
Since years of guilt and of disguise, 

Have steel’d her brow, and arm’d her eyes! 
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No more of virgin terror speaks 
I’lie blood that mantles in lier cheeks ; 

Fierce, and unfeminine, are there, 

Frenzy for joy, for grief despair; * 

And I the cause — for whom were given 
Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven ! — 
Would,» thought he, as the picture grows, 
u I on its stalk had left the rose! 

O why should man’s success removt 
The very charms that wake his love! 

Her convent’s peaceful solitude 
Is now a prison liarMi and rude; 

And, pent within the narrow cell, 

J low will her spirit chafe and swell ! 

Mow brook the stern monastic laws ! 

The penance how — and I he cause! — 
igil and scourge— perchance even worse !» — 
And twice he rose +o cry « to horse !» 

And twice his sovereign’s mandate came, 
lake damp upon a kindling flame; 

And tw ice he ti. ought £• Have I not charge 
She should he safe, ihou'd not at large? 

They durst not, tor theii is* id, shred 
One golden ringlet from her head,)) — 


XVIII. 

While thus in Marnron’s bosom strove 
llepentancp and reviving love, 
lake whirlwinds, whose contending sway 
I’ve seen Loch Vennachar obey, 

Their host the Palmer’s speech hadlieard, 
*\nd, tvllkative, took up the word : -- 
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u Aye, reverend pilgrim, you, who stray 
From Scotland’s simple land away, 

To visit realms afar, 

Full often learn the art to know 
Of future weal, or future woe, 

By word, or sign, or star. 

Yet might a knight his fortune hear, 

If, knight-like, he despises fear, 

Not far from hence; — if fathers old 
Arignt our hamlet legend told.» — 

These broken words the menials move, 

(For marvels still the vulgar love); 

And, Marmion giving licence cold, 

I lis tale the host thus gladly told* 

XIX. 

THE HOST’S TALE. 

.i A clerk could tell what years have flown 
Since Alexander fill’d our throne 
(Third monarch of that warlike nanfe). 

And eke the time when here he came 
To seek Sir Hugo, then our Jord 
, A braver, never drew a sword; 

A wiser never at the hour 
Of midnight, spoke the word of powci , 

The same, whom ancient records call 
The founder of the goblin hall. 

I would, Sir Knight, your longer stay 
Gave you that cavern to survey. 

Of lofty roof, and ample size, 

Beneath the castle deep it lies: 

To hew the living rock profound, 

The floor to pave, the arch to round, 
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Them never toil’d a mortal arm, 

It all was wrought l>y word and charm ; 
And I have heard my grandsire say, 

That the wild clamour and affray* 

Of those dread artizans of hell, 

Who labour’d under Hugo’s spell, 

Sounded as loud as ocean’s war, 

Among the caverns of Dunbar. 

XX. 

u The King Lord Gifford’s castle sought, 
Deep labouring with uncertain thought : 
Kven then he muster’d all his host, 

To meet upon the western coast ; 
l or Norse and Danish galleys plied 
Their oars within the Frith of Clyde. 

There floated Haco’s banner trim, 

Above Norweyan warriors grim, 

Savage of heart, and large of limb; 
Threatening both continent and isle, 

Bute, Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. 

Lord Gifford^ deep beneath the ground, 
Heard Alexander’s bugle sound. 

And tarried not his garb to change, 

But, in his wizard habit strange, 

Carne forth, — a quaint and fearful sight! 
His mantle lined w’tli fox-skins white; 

His high and wrinkled forehead bore 
A pointed cap, such as of yore , 

Clerks say that Pharoah’s Magi wore ; 

# His shoes were mark’d with cross and spell, 
Upon his breast a pentacle; 
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Ilis zone, of virgin parchment thin. 

Or, as some tell, of dead man’s skin, 

Rore many a planetary sign, 

Combust, and retrograde, and trine; 
And in his hand he held, prepared, 

A naked sword without a guard. 

XXI. 

« Dire dealings with the fiendish race 
Had mark’d strange lines upon his face: 
Vigil and fast had worn him grim; 

His eye-sight dazzled seem’d, and dim. 

As one unused to upper day ; 

Rven his own menials with dismay 
Beheld, Sir Knight, the griesly sire. 

In this unwonted wild attire; 

Unwonted, — for traditions run, 

He seldom thus beheld the sun. 

: I know , 1 he said, — his voice was hoarse, 
And broken seem’d its hollow force, — 

U I know the cause, although untold, 
Why the king seeks liis vassal’s hold : 
Vainly from me my liege would know 
His kingdom’s future weal or woe; 

But yet, if strong his arm and heart, 

His courage may do more than art. 

xXii. 

>> 

« >Of middle air the demons proud, 

Who ride upon the racking cloud, 

Can read, in fix’d or wandering star. 
The issue of events afar, 
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But still their sullen aid withhold, 

Save when by mightier force controll’d. 

Such late I summon’d to my hall : 

And though so potent was the call, » 

That scarce the deepest nook of hell, 

I deem’d a refuge from the spell ; 

Yet, obstinate in silence still, 

The haughty demon mocks my skill. 

But thou, — who little knows’t thy might, 

As born upon that blessed night, 

When yawning graves, and dying groan, 
Proclaim’d hell’s empire overthrown, — 
With untaught valour shah compel 
Response denied to magic spell.’ — 
‘Gramercy,’ quoth our monarch free, 

‘ Place him but front to front with me, 

And, by this good and honour’d brand. 

The gift of Coeur-de-Lion’s hand, 

Soothly I swear, tha^ tide what tide. 

The demon shall a buffet bide.’ 

His bearing bold the wizard view’d, 

And thus, well pleased, his speech renew’d. - 
‘There spoke the blood of Malcolm! — mark 
Forth pacing hence at midnight dark, * 
The rampart seek, whose circling crown 
Crests the ascent of yonder down : 

A southern entrance shalt thou find; 

There halt ? and there thy bugle wind, 

And trust thine : elfin foe to see, 

In guise* of thy worst enemy : 

Couch then thy lance, and spur thy steed— 
Tpon him! and Saint George to speed! 
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If he go down, thou soon shalt know 
Whate’er these airy sprites can show; — 

. If thy heart fail'thee in the strife, 

I am n.o warrant for thy life,’ — 

XXI1J. 

« Soon as the midnight bell did ring, 

Alone, and arm’d, forth rode the king 
To that old camp’s deserted round : 

Sir knight, you well might mark the mound, 
Left hand the town, — the Piclish race 
The trench, long since, in blood did trace; 
The moor around is brown and bare, 

The space within is green and fair. 

The spot our village children know, 

For there the earliest wild flowers grow ; 

But woe betide the wandering wight, 

That treads its circles in the night ! 

The breadth across, a bowshot clear, 

Gives ample space for full career ; 

Opposed to the four points of heaven, 

By four deep gaps are entrance given. 

The southernmost our monarch past, 

Halted, and blew a gallant blast ; 

And on the north, within the ring, 

Appear’d the form of England’s king, 

Who then, a thousand leagues afar, 

In Palestine waged holy war: 

\ r et arms like England’s did he wield. 

Alike the leopards in the shield, 

Alike his Syrian courser’s frame, 

The rider’s length of limb the same : 
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Long afterwards did Scotland know, 

Fell Edward 1 was her deadliest foe. 

XXIV. 

« The vision made our monarch start, 

But soon lie mann’d his noble heart, 

And, in the first career they ran, 

The Elfin knight fell, horse and man ; 

Yet did a splinter of his lance 
Through Alexander’s visor glance, 

And razed the skin— a puny wound. 

The king, light leaping to the ground, 

With naked blade his phantom foe 
Compell’d the future war to show. 

Of Largs he saw the glorious plain, 

Where still gigantic bones remain, 
Memorial of the Danisli war; 

Himself lie saw, amid the field, 

On high his brandish’d war-axe wield, 

And strike proud llaco from his car, 
While all around the shadowy kings 
Denmark’s grim ravens cower’d their wings. 
Tis said, that, in that awful night, 

Remoter visions met his sight, 

Fore-shewing future conquests far, 

When our sons’ sons wage northern war ; 

A royal city, tower, and spire, 

Redden’d the midnight sky with fire, 

And shouting crews her navy bore, 
Triumphant to the victor shore. 

Such signs may learned clerks explain, 

They pass the wit of simple swain. 

* «■ Edward 1, surname*! Longshanks. 

VOL. If. 
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XXV. 

u The joyful king tunnel home again, 
Headed his host, and quell’d the Dane ; 

But veSrly, when return’d the night 
Of his strange combat with the sprite. 

His wound must bleed and smart ; 

Lord Gifford then would gibing say, 

6 Bold as ye were, my liege, ye pay 
The penance of your start.’ 

Long since, beneath Dunfermline’s nave. 
King Alexander fills his grave, 

Our Lady give him rest ! 

Yet still the nightly spear and shield 
The Elfin warrior doth wield, 

Upon the brown hill’s breast; 

And many a knight hath proved his chance, 
In the charm’d ring to break a lance, 

But all have foully sped ; 

Save two, as legends^tell, and they 
Were Wallace wight, and Gilbert Hay. - 
Gentles, my tale is said.o — 

XXVI. 

* The quaighs 1 were deep, the liquor strong, 
And on the tale the yeoman-tlirong 
Had made a comment sage and long, 

But Marmion gave a sign ; 

And, with tlieir lorcf, the squires retire; 

The rest, around the hostel firl, 

Their drowsy limbs recline; • 

For pillow, underneath each head. 

The quiver and the large were laid. . 

' A Muotlcn cup, composed of Maves hooped logclWtir 
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Deep slumbering on the hostel floor, 
Oppress’d with toil and ale, they snore: 

The dying flame, in fitful change, 

Threw on the group its shadows strange. 

XXVII. 

Apart, and nestling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-Eustacc Jay ; 

Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were seen 
The foldings of his mantle green : 

Lightly he dreamt, as youth will dream, 

Of sport by thicket, or by stream, 

< >f hawk or hound, of ring or glove, 

Or, lighter yet, of lady’s love. 

A cautious tread his slumber broke, 

And, close beside him, when he woke, 

In moonbeam half, and half in gloom, 

►Stood a tall form, with nodding plume; 

But, ere his dagger Eustace drew. 

His master Marmion’s voice he knew. 

XXVIII. 

— « Fitz-Eustace ! rise, — I cannot rest; 

Yon churl’s wild legend haunts my breast^ 
And graver thoughts have chafed my mood : 
The air must cool my feverish blood ; 

And fain would I ride forth, to see 
The scene of elfin chivalry. 

Arise, and^saddle me my Steed ; 

And gentle Eustace, take good heed 
Thou dost not rouse these drowsy slaves ; 

I would not, that the prating knaves 
Had cause for saying, o’er their ale,* 

That I could credit such a tale.» — 
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Then softly down the steps they slid, 
Eustace the stable door undid, 

And, darkling, Marmion’s steed array’d, 
While, whispering, thus the Baron said : — 

XXIX. 

« Did’st never, good my youth, hear tell, 
That on the hour when I was born, 

St George, who graced my sire’s chapelle, 
Down from his steed of marble fell, 

A weary wight forlorn? 

The flattering chaplains all agree, 

The champion left his steed to me. 

I would, the omen’s truth to show 7 , 

That I could meet this Elfin foe! 

Blithe would I battle, for the right 
To ask one question at the sprite: — 

Vain thought ! for elves, if elves there he, 

An empty race, by fount or sea, 

To dashing waters dr-nee and sing, 

Or round the green oak wheel their ring.*? — 
Thus speaking, he his steed bestrode, 

And from the hostel slowly rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustaee follow’d him abroad, 

And mark’d him pace the village road, 

And listen’d to bis, horse’s tramp, 

Till, by thc # lessening sound, 

He judged that of the Pictish camp 
Lord Marmion sought the round. 
Wonder it seem’d, in the squire’s eyes, 

That one, so wary held, and wise, — 
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Of whom ’twas said, he scarce received 
For gospel what the church believed, — 
Should, stirr’d by idle tale, 

Hide forth in silence of the night, • 

As hoping half to meet a sprite, 

Array’d in plate and mail. 

For little did Fitz-Eustace know, 

That passions, in contending flow, 
Cniix the strongest mind; 

Wearied from doubt to doubt to flee, 
We welcome fond credulity, 

Guide confident, though blind. 

XXXI. 

Little for this Fitz-Eustace cared, 

Hut, patient, waited till he heard, 

At distance, prick’d to utmost speed, 
The foot-tramp of a flying steed, 
Come town-ward rushing on : 

First, dead, as if on*turf it trode, 

Then clattering on the village road, — 
In other pace than forth he yode, 1 
Return’d Lord Marmion. 

Down hastily he sprung from selle, 

And, in his haste, well nigh he fell ; 

To the squire’s hand the rein he threw, 
And spoke no word as he withdrew : 

But yet the moonlighl did betray, 

The falcon-crest was soil’d with clay; 
And plainly might Fitz-Eustace see, 

By stains upon the charger’s knee, 

• 1 Used liy old poeis for i vent. 
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And his left side, that on the moor 
He had not kept his footing sure. 

Long musing o*n these wondrous signs, 
At length to rest the squire reclines. 
Hroken and short ; for still, between, 
Would dreams of terror intervene: 
Eustace did ne’er so blithely mark 
The first notes of the morning lark. 


END OF CANTO THIRD. 
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TO 

JAMES SKENE, Esq. 


Aahestiel, Etirick For 

An ancient minstrel sagely said, 

« Where is the life >tliich late we led ?» 

That motley clown in Arden wood. 

Whom humorous Jaques with envy view’d, 
Not even that clown could amplify. 

On this trite text, so long as I. » 

Eleven years we now may tell. 

Since we have known each other well ; 
Since, riding side by side, our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand; 

And sur#, through many a varied scene. 
Unkindness never came between. 

Away these winged years have flown. 

To join the mass of ages gone ; . 
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And though deep mark’d, like all below, 

With chequer’d shades of joy and woe ; 
Though thou o’er' realms and seas hast ranged, 
Mark’d cities lost, and empires changed, 

While here, at home, my narrower ken 
Somewhat of manners saw, and men ; 

Though varying wishes, hopes, and fears, 
Fever’d the progress of these years, 

Yet now, days, weeks, and months, but seem 
The recollection of a dream, 

So still we glide down to the sea 
Of fathomless eternity. 

Even now it scarcely seems a day, 

Since first I tuned this idle lay ; 

A task so often thrown aside, 

When leisure graver cares denied, 

That now, November’s dreary gale, 

Whose voise inspired my opening tale, 

That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shore. 

Their vex’d boughs streaming to the sky, 

Once more our naked birches sigh, 

And Blackhouse heights, and Ettrick Pen, 
Have don’d their wintry shrouds again ; 

And mountain dark, and flooded mead, 

Bid us forsake the banks of Tweed. 

Earlier than wont along the sky, 

Mix’d with the rack, the snow-mists fly; 

The shepherd, who, in summer sun, 

Has something of our envy won, 
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As thou with pencil, 1 with pen, 

The features traced of hill and glen; — 

He who, outstretch’d the livelong day, 

At ease among the heath-flowers fay, 
View’d the light clouds with vacant look, 
Or slumber’d o’er his tatter’d book, 

Or idly busied him to guide 
His angle o’er the lessen’d tide; — 

At midnight now, the snowy plain 
Finds sterner labour for the swain. 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail and sleeted rain 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane; 

The sounds that drive wild deer, and fox, 
To shelter in the br^ke and rocks, 

Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal, and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 

The blast may sink in mellowing rain; 

Till, dark above, and white below, 

Decided drives the flaky snow, 

And forth the hardy swain must go. 

Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave ^Jie hearth his dogs repine; 
Whistling and cheering them to aid, 
Around his back he wreathes the plaid : 

His flock he gathers, and he guides 
*To open downs, and mountain-sides, 
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Where fiercest though the tempest blow, 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast, that whistles o’er the fells, 

Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far, 

His cottage window seems a star, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 
Turns patient to the blast again, 

And, facing to the tempest’s sweep, 

Dri\cs through the gloom his lagging sheep 
If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 
benumbing death is in the gale; 

His paths, his landmarks, all unknown, 
Close to the hut, no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain, 

The morn may find the stiffen’d swain : 

The widow sees, aL dawning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail; 

And, close beside him, in the snow, 

Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 

Couches upon his master’s breast, 

And licks his cheek, to break his rest. 

11 Who envies now the shepherd’s lot, 

His healthy fare, his rural cot, 

His summer couch by greenwood tree, 

His rustic kirn’s 1 loud revelry, 

His native hill-notes, tuned on high, 

To Marion of the blithesome eye; 

His crook, his scrip, his oaten reed, 

And all Arcadia’s golden creed ? 


The Scottish Harvest-home. 
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Changes not so with us, my Skene, 

Of human life the varying scene? 

Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
While the dark storm reserves its rage. 
Against the winter of our age: 

As he, the ancient chief of Troy, 

His manhood spent in peace and joy; 

But Grecian fires, and loud alarms, 

Call’d ancient Priam forth to arms. 

Then happy those, — since each must drain 
His share of pleasure, share of pain, 

Then happy those, beloved of Heaven, 

To whom the mingled cup is given; 

Whose lenient sorrows find relief. 

Whose joys are chasten’d by their grief. 
And such a lot, my Skene, was thine. 
When thou of late wert doom’d to twWe, - 
Just when thy bridal hour was by,— 

The cypress with the myrtle tie. 

Just on thy bride her sire had smiled, 

And bless’d the union of his child, 

When love must change its joyous cheer, 
And wipe affection’s filial tear. • 

Nor did the actions, next his end, 

Speak more the father than the friend : 
Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his minstrel’s shade; 

The tale of friendship scarce was told, 

Ere the narrator’s heart was cold — 

Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind! * 
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Rut not around his honour’d urn, 

Shall friends aionc and kindred mourn ; 
The thousand eyes his rare had dried, 

Pour at his name a bitter tide; 

And frequent falls the grateful dew, 

For benefits the world ne’er knew. 

If mortal charity dare claim 
The Almighty’s attributed name, 

Inscribe above his mouldering clay, 

«Tli< \vidow T ’s shield, the orphan’s stay.)) 
Nor, though it wake thy sorrow, deem 
My verse intrudes on this sad theme; 

For sacred was the pen that wrote, 

« Thy father’s friend forget thou not :» 

And grateful title may I plead, 

For many a kindly word and deed, 

To bring my tribute to his grave : — 

T is little — but ’t is all I have. 

To thee, perchance, this rambling strain 
Recalls our summer walks again; 

When, 4oing nought, — and, to speak true, 
Not anxious to find aught to do, — 

The wild unbounded hills we ranged, 
While oft our talk its topic changed, 

And, desultory as our way, 

Ranged, unconfined, from grave to gay. 
Even when it flagg’d, as oft will chance, 
No effort made to break its trance, 

We could right pleasantly pursue 
Our sports in social silence too; 
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Thou gravely labouring to pourtray 
The blighted oak’s fantastic spray; 

# I spelling o’er, with much delight, 

The legend of that antique knight, , 

Tirante by name, yclcp’d the White. 

At cither’s feet a trusty squire, 

* Fandour and (lamp, with eyes of fire, 

Jealous, each other’s motions view’d, 

Anti scarce suppress’d their ancient feud. 

The laverock whistled from the cloud; 

The stream was lively, but not loud; 

From the white thorn the May-flower shed 
Its dewy fragrance round our head : 

Not Ariel lived more merrily 
Under the blossom’d bough, than we. 

And blithesome nights, too, have been ours 
When winter stript the summer’s bowers. 
Careless we heard, what now J bear, 

Tlie wild blast sighinglleep and drear. 

When fires were bright, and lamps beam'd gaj 
And ladies tuned the lovely lay; 

And he was held a laggard soul, 

Who shunu’d to quaff the sparkling bowl. • 
Then he, whose absence we deplore, 

Who breathes the gales of Devon’s shore, 

The longer miss’d, bewail’d the more; 

And thou, and 1, and dear-loved R , 

And one wlAse name I may not say, — 

For not Mimosa’s tender tree 

Shrinks sooner from the touch than be,— 
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In merry chorus well combined, 

With laughter drown’d the whistling wind. 
Mirth was within*; and Care, without, 

Might gnaw her nails to hear our shout. 

Not hut amid the buxom scene 

Some grave discourse might intervene — 

Of the good horse that bore him best, 

His shoulder, hoof, and arching crest: 
l r or, like mad Tom’s, 1 our cliiefest care, 

Was horse to ride, and weapon wear. 

Such nights we ’ve had; and, though the game 
Of manhood be more sober tame, 

And though the field-day, or the drill, 

Seem less important now — yet still 
Such may we hope to share again. 

The sprightly thought inspires my strain! 

And mark, how like a horseman true, 

Lord Marmion’s march 1 thus renew. 


1 See King Lear. 
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Eustace, I said, did blithely mark 
The first notes of the merry lark. 

The lark sung shrill, the cock he crew. 

And loudly MarmionVbugles blew, 

And, with their light and lively call, 

Brought groom and yeoman to the stalk 
Whistling they came, and free of heart, 

But soon their mood was changed; 
Complaint was heard on every part 
Of something disarranged. 

Some clamour’d loud for armour lost; 

Some brawl’d and wrangled v\ ith the host; 

« By Beckers bones, » cried one, «I fear 
That some false Scot has stolen my spear!» 
Young Blount, Lord Marmion’s second squire, 
found his steed wet with sweat and mire; 
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Although the rated horse-boy sware, 

Last night he dress’d him sleek and fair. 

While chafed ll\e impatient squire like thunder, 
Old Hubert shouts, in fear and wonder, — 
«IIelp, gentle Mount! help, comrades all ! 

Bevis lies dying in his stall : 

To Marmion who the plight dare tell, 

Of the good steed he loves so well?» — 

Gaping for fear and ruth, they saw 
The charger panting on his straw ; 

Till >ne, who would seem wisest, cried, — 
<t\Vliat else but evil could betide, 

With that cursed Palmer for our guide? 

Better we had through mire and bush 
Been lantern-led by Friar Ilusli.n 1 

II. 

Fitz-Eustace, who the cause but guess’d, 

Nor wholly understood, 

His comrades’ clamorous plaints suppress’d ; 

He knew Lord Marmion’s mood. 

Him, ere he issued forth, he sought, 

And found deep plunged in gloomy thought, 
And did his tale display 
Simply, as if he knew of nought 
Tp cause such disarray. 

Lord Marmion gave attention cold, 

Nor marveU’d at the wonders told, — 

Pass’d them as accidents of course, 

And bade his clarions sound to horse. 


1 Alias, Will o’ the Wisp. — See Note. 
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III. 

Young Henry Blount, meanwhile, the cost 
Hail reckon’d with their Scottish host; 

And, as the charge he cast and paid, 

« 111 thou deserv’st thy hire,?? he said ; 

' « Dost see, thou knave, my horse’s plight? 

Fairies have ridden him all the night, 

And left him in a foam ! 

1 trust, that soon a conjuring band, 

With English cross, and blazing brand, 

Shall drive the devils from this land, 

To their infernal home: 

For in this haunted den, I trow, 

All night they trampled to and fro.n — 

The laughing host look’d on the hire, — 
a Gramercy, gentle southern squire, 

And if thou oom’st among the rest, 

W ith Scottish broad-sword to be blest, 

Sharp be the brand, ai#d sure the blow, 

And short the pang to undergo.)? — 

Here stay’d their talk, — for Marmion 
Gave now the signal to set on. 

The Palmer shewing forth the way, # 

They journey’d all the morning day. 

IV. 

r ihe green-sward way was smooth and good 
Through Humbie’s and through Saltoun’s wood ; 
A forest gla&e, which, varying still, 

Here gave* a view of dale and hill, 

There narrower closed, till overhead 
A Vaulted screen the branches made.* 

« A pleasant path,?) Fitz-Eustace said ; 
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« Such as where errant-knights might see 
Adventures of high chivalry; 

Might liicjet some damsel flying fast, 

With hair unbound, and looks aghast; 

And smooth and level course were here, 

In her defence to break a spear. 

Here, too, are twilight nooks and dells; 

And oft, in such, the story tells, 

The damsel kind, from danger freed, 

Did grateful pay her champion’s meed.» — 
lie spoke to cheer Lord Marmion’s mind ; 
Perchance to shew his lore design’d; 

For Eustace much had pored 
13 pon a huge romantic tome, 

In the hall window of his home, 
Imprinted at the antique dome 
Of Gaxton or De Worde. 

Therefore he spoke, — but spoke in vain, 
For Marmion answeFd nought again. 

V. 

Now sudden, distant trumpets shrill, 
dn notes prolong’d by wood and hill, 
Were heard to echo far; 

Each ready archer grasp’d his bow, 

Rut by the flourish soon they know, 

They breathed no point of war. 

Yet cautious, as in foeman’s lanU, 

Lord Marmion’s order speeds the 4 band 
Some opener ground to gain; 

And scarce a furlong had they rode, 

When thinner trees, receding, show’d 
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A little woodland plain. 

Just in that advantageous glade, 

The halting troop a line had made, 

As forth from the opposing shade 
Issued a gallant train. 

VI. 

First came the trumpets, at whose dang 
So late the forest edioes rang; 

On prancing steeds they forward press’d, 

With scarlet mantle, azure vest; 

Each at his trump a banner wore, 

Which Scotland’s royal scutcheon bore: 

Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
Bute, Islay, Marchmount, Rothsay, came, 

In painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, argent, or, and azure glowing, 

Attendant on a King-at-arms, 

Whose hand the armorial truncheon held 
That feudal strife had often quell’d, 

When wildest its alarms. 

VII. 

He was a man of middle age; 

In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

As on king’s errand come; 

But in the glances of bis eye, 

A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found itsliome; 

The flash 6f that satiric rage 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 

Branded the vices of the age, 

• And broke the keys of Rome. 

On milk-white palfrey forth he paced; 
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llis cap of maintenance was graced 
With the proud heron-plume. 

From his steed's slioulder, loin, and breast. 
Silk housings swept the ground, 

With Scotland’s arms, device, and crest, 
Embroider’d round and round. 

The double tressure might you see, 

First by Achaius borne, 

The thistle, and th e fleur-de-lis, 

Art-1 gallant unicorn. 

So bright the king’s armorial coat. 

That scarce the dazzled eye could note, 

In living colours, blazon’d brave, 

The lion, which his title gave. 

A train, which well beseem’d his state, 

But all unarm’d, around him wait. 

Still is thy name in high account, 

And still thy verse has charms, 

Sir David Lindcsay of the Mount, 

Lord Lion King-at-arms ! 

VIII. 

IXjwn from his horse did Marmion spring, 
Soon as he saw the Lion-King; 

For well the stately Baron knew 
To him such courtesy was due, 

Whom royal James himself had crown’d. 
And on his temples placed the .'ound 
Of Scotland’s ancient diadem 
And wet his brow with hallow’d wine, 

And on his Anger given to shine 
The emblematic gem. 
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Tlieir mutual greetings duly made. 

The Lion thus his message said: — 

«Though Scotland’s king hath deeply swore 
Ne’er to knit faith with Henry more,' 

And strictly hath forbid resort 
' From England to his royal court; 

Yet, for he knows Lord Marmion’s name, 

And honours much his warlike fame, 

My liege hath deem’d it shame, and lack 
Of courtesy, to turn him back ; 

And, by his order, I, your guide, 

Must lodging fit and fair provide,' 

Till finds King James meet time to see 
The flower of English chivalry.?) — 

IX. 

Though inly chafed at this delay, 

Lord Marmion bears it as lie may, 

The Palmer, his mysterious guide. 

Beholding thus his place supplied, 

Sought to take leave in vain : 

Strict was the Lion-King’s command, 

That none, who rode in Marmion’s band, 
Should sever from the train : * 

a England has here enow of spies 
In Lady Heron’s witching eyes;» 

To Marclimount thus., apart, he said. 

But fair pretext to Marmion made. 

The right-hand path they now decline, 

And trace against the stream the Tyne. 

X. 

* 

At length up that wild dale they wind. 
Where Crichtoun-Castle crowns the bank; 
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For there the Lion’s care assign’d 
A lodging meet for Marm ion’s rank. 
That Castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne; 

And far beneath, where slow they creep 
From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
Where alders moist, and willows weep, 
You hear her streams repine. 

The towers in different ages rose; 

Their various architecture shows 
The builders’ various hands; 

A mighty mass, that could oppose, 

When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 

The vengeful Douglas bands. 

XI. 

Orichtoun! though now thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep, 

Thy turrets rude aad totter’d keep 
Have been the minstrel’s loved resort. 

Oft have I traced, within thy fort, 

Of mouldering shields the mystic sense. 
Scutcheons of honour, or pretence, 
Quarter’d in old armorial sort, 

Remains of rude magnificence. 

Nor wholly yet hath time defaced 
Thy lordly gallery fair; 

Nor yet the stony cord unbraced . 

Whose twisted notes^ iftfith roses lacjed, 
Adorn thy ruin’d stair. 

Still rises unimpair’d, below, 

The court-yard’s graceful portico; 
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Above its cornice, row and row 
# Of fair hewn facets richly show 

Their pointed diamond form, t 
Though there but houseless cattle go. 

To shield them from the storm. 

And, shuddering, still may we explore. 

Where oft wliilome were captives pent. 

The darkness of thy Massy More ; 1 

Or, from tliy grass-grown battlement, 

May trace, in undulating line, 

The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 

XII. 

Another aspect Crichtoun sliow’d, 

As through its portal Marmion rode; 

But yet ’t was melancholy state 
Received him at the outer gate; 

For none were in the castle then, 

Rut, women, boys, o» aged men. 

With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame, 

To welcome noble Marmion, came; 

Her son, a stripling twelve years old, 

Proffer’d the Baron’s rein to hold ; 

For each man that could draw a sword 
Had march’d that morning with their lord, 
Earl Adam Hepburn, — he who died 
On Flodden, by his sovereign’s side. 

Long map his' lady look in vain! 

She ne’er shall see his gallant train 
Come sweeping back through Crichtoun-Dean. 
* T was a brave race, before the name 
Of hated Botliwell stain’d their fame. 


The pit, or prison vault. — See Note. 
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XIII. 

A 

And here two, days did Marmion rest, 

With every rite that honour claims, 
Attended as the king’s own guest ; 

Such the command of royal James, 

Who marshalPd then his land’s array, 

Upon the Borough-moor that lay. 

Perchance he would not foeman’s eye 
Upon his gathering host should pry, 

Till full prepared was every band 
To march against the English land. 

Here while they dwelt, did Lindesay’s wit 
Oft cheer the Baron’s moodier fit : 

And in his turn, he knew to prize 

Lord Marmion’s powerful mind, and wise, — 

Train’d in the lore of Rome and Greece, 

And policies of war and peace. 

$IV. 

It chanced, as fell the second night, 

That on the battlement they walk’d. 

And, by the slowly-fading light, 

„ Of varying topics talk’d ; 

And, unaware, the herald-bard 

Said Marmion might his toil have spared, 

In travelling so far; 

For that a messenger from heaven 
In vain to James had counsel Qiven 
Against the English war : 

And, closer question’d, thus he told 
A tale, which chronicles of old 
In Scottish story have enroll’d : — 
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XV. 

SIR DAVID LINDJESAy’s TAI.E. 

u Of all the palaces so fair, a 
Ruilt for the royal dwelling? 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling ; 

And in its park, in jovial June, 

How sweet the merry linnet’s tune, 

IIow blithe the blackbird’s lay ! 

The wild buck bells 1 from ferny brake. 
The coot dives merry on the lake, 

The saddest heart might pleasure take, 

To see all nature gay. 

Rut June is to our sovereign dear 
The heaviest month in all the year : 

Too well his cause of grief you know,- - 
June saw his father’s overthrow. 

Woe to the traitors, who could bring 
The princely boy against his king! 

Still in his conscience burns the sting. 

In offices as strict as Lent, 

King James’s June is ever spent. 

XVI. 

(t When last this rutliful month was come. 
And in Linlithgow’s holy dome 
The King, as wont, was praying; 
While, for liis royal father’s soul, 

The chauntcrs sung, the bells did t^ll, 

The bishop mass was saying — 

1 An anrient word for the cry of deer. — See Note, 
VOL. II. 6 
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For now the year brought round again 
The day the luckless king was slain — 

In Katharine’s aisle the monarch knelt, 
With sagkcloth-shirt, and iron belt, 

And eyes with sorrow streaming ; 
Around him, in their stalls of state, 

The Thistle’s Knight-Companions sate, 
Their banners o’er them beaming. 

I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedeifen’d with the jangling knell, 

Was watching where the sunbeams fell, 
Through the stain’d casement gleaming ; 
But, w hile I mark’d what next befel, 

It seem’d as I were dreaming. 

Stepp’d from the crowd a ghostly wight, 

In azure gown, w ith cincture white ; 

His forehead bald, his head was bare, 

Down hung at length his yellow hair. — 
Now, mock me not, when, good my lord, 
i pledge to you my krfightly word, 

That, when I saw his placid grace, 

His simple majesty efface, 

His solemn bearing, and his pace 
* So stately gliding on,— 

Seem’d to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the saint, 

Who propp’d the Virgin in her faiqt, — 

The loved Apostle John. 

f V 

XVII. 

u He stepp’d before the monarch’s chair, 

And stood with rustic plainness there. 
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And little reverence made; 

Nor head, nor body, bow’d nor bent, 

Hut on the desk his arm he leant, 

And words like these he said, <* 

In a low voice, — but never tone 
So thrill’d through vein, and nerve, and bone 
4 My mother sent me from afar, 

Sir King, to warn thee not to war, — 

Woe waits on tbine array; 

If war thou wilt, of woman fair, 

Her witching wiles and wanton snare, 
James Stuart, doubly warn’d beware: 

God keep thee as he may!’ 

The wondering monarch seem’d to seek 
For answer, and found none ; 

And when he raised his bead to speak, 
The monitor was gone. 

The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he optward past; 

Hut, lighter than the whirlwind’s blast, 
He vanish’d from our eyes, 

Like sunbeam on the billow cast, 

That glances but, and dies.w — 

XVIII. 

While Lindesay told this marvel strange, 
The twilight was so pale, 

He mark’d not Marmion*s colour change, 
While listening to the tale: 

But, after a suspended pause, 

The Baron spoke : a Of nature’s laws 
So strong I held t the force, 

Tfiat never super-human cause 
Could e’er controul their course; 
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Ariel, tlirei; days since, had judged your aim 
Was but to moke your guest your game. 

Hut I have seen, since past the Tweed, 

What much has changed my sceptic creed, 
And made me credit aught. r > — He staid. 

And seem'd to wish his words unsaid : 

But, by that strong emotion press’d, 

Which prompts us to unload our breasr, 
Kven when discovery ’s pain, 

To Tjiudcsay did at length unfold 
The talc his village host had told. 

At Gifford, to his train. 

Nought of the Palmer says he there. 

And nought of Constance, or of Clare : 

The thoughts, which broke his sleep, hr ^eein^ 
To mention but as feverish dreams. 

XIX. 

a lu vain,» said he, « to rest I spread 
My burning limbs, aijd couch’d mv head : 

Fantastic thoughts return’d; 

And, by their wild dominion led, 

My heart within me turn’d. 

So sore was the delirious goad, 

( look my steed, and forth I rode, 

And, as the moon shone bright and cold, 

Soon reach’d the camp upon the wold. 

The southern entrance L pass’d through, 

And halted, and my bugle blew, 

Methought an answer met my ear, — 

Yet was the blast so low and drear, 

So hollow, and so faintly blown, 

It might be echo of my own.* 
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u r i'lius judging-, for a little spare 
1 listen’d, ere I left the place; 

But scarce could trust my eyes** 
iVor yet can think they served me true, 
When sudden in the ring 1 view, 

In form distinct of shape and hue, 

A mounted champion rise. — 

1 ’ve fought, Lord- Lion, many a day. 

In single fight, and mix’d affray. 

And ever, I myself may say, 

Have borne me as a knight; 

But when this unexpected foe 
Seem’d starting from the gulph below, - 
I care not though the truth I show, - 
I trembled with affright; 

And as I placed in rest my spear, 

My hand so shook for very fear, 

I scarce could couch it right. 

XXL 

u Why need my tongue the issue tell ? 

We ran our course, — my charger fell ; — 
What could lie ’gainst the shock of hell ? 

1 roll’d upon the plain. 

High o’er my head, with threatening hand. 
The spectre shook his naked brand,— 

Yet did the worst remain : 

My dazzled eyes I upward cast, — 

Not opening hell itself could blast 
’Their sight, like what I saw ! 

Full on his face the moonbeam strook, — 

* A face coulcf never be mistook ! * 

I knew the stern vindictive look, 
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And held my breath for awe. 

I saw the face of one who, fled 
To foreign climes, has long been dead, — 

I well_believe the last ; 

For ne’er, from visor raised, did stare 
A human warrior, with a glare 
So grimly and so ghast, 

Thrice o’er my head he shook the blade : 
Hut when to good Saint George I pray’d 
(The first time e’er I ask’d bis aid) , 

He plunged it in the sheath ; 

And, on his courser mounting light, 

He seem’d to vanish from my sight : 

The moonbeam droop’d, and deepest night 
Sunk down upon the heath. — 

T were long to tell what cause I have 
To know his face that met me there, 
Call’d by his hatred from the grave 
To cumber upper air ; 

Dead or alive, good cause had he 
To be my mortal enemy. » — 

XXII. 

Marvell’d Sir David of the Mount ; 

Then, learn’d in story, ’gan recount 
Such chance had happ’d of old, 

When once, near Norham, there did fight 
A spectre fell of fiendish might, 

In likeness of a Scottish knight, v 
With Brian Bulmer bold, 

And train’d him nigh to disallow 
The aid of his baptismal vow. 
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a And such a phantom, too, ’t is said, 

With Highland broad-sword, targe and plaid, 
And fingers red with gore, 

Is seen in Rothiemurcus glade,* 

Or where the sable pine-trees shade 
Dark Toman tool, and Achnaslaid, 
Dromouchty, or Glenmore* 

And yet, wliate’er such legends say, 

Of warlike demon, host, or fay ,* * 

On mountain, moor, or plain, 

Spotless in faith, in bosom bold, 

True son of chivalry should hold 
These midnight terrors vain ; 

For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in the evil hour, 

When guilt we meditate within, 

Or harbour unrepented sin.» — 

Lord Marmion turn’d him half aside, 

And twice to clear his voice he tried. 

Then press’d Sir f)avid’s hand, — 

But nought, at length, in answer said ; 

And here their farther converse staid, 

Each ordering that his band 
Should bowne them with the rising dayf 
To Scotland’s camp to take their way, — 

Such was the king’s command. 

xxyi. 

Early tlyjy took Dun-fedin’s road, 

And I could trace each step they trode ; 


1 See the traditions concerning Buhner, and the spectre railed 
l harhdearg , or Bloody-hand, in a note on CanttWII. 
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I-Jill, brook, nor dell, nor rock nor stone, 
Lies on the path to me unknown. 

Much might it boast of storied lore; 

Hut, passj/ig such digression o’er, 

Suffice it that their route was laid 
Across the furzy hills of Braid. 

They pass’d the glen and scanty rill, 

And climb’d the opposing bank, until 
They gain’d the top of Blackford Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford! on whose uncultured breast, 
Among the broom and thorn and whin, 
A truant-hoy, I sought the nest, 

Or listed, as 1 lay at rest, 

While rose, on breezes thin, 

The murmur of the city crowd, 

And, from his steeple jangling loud, 

Saint Giles’s mingling din — 

Now from the summit to the plain, 

Waves all the hill with yellow grain : 

And o’er the landscape as I look, 

Nought do I see unchanged remain, 4 
Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook; 
To me they make a heavy moan 
Of early friendships past and gone. 

XXV. 

But different far th^change has been, 
Since Marmion, from the crow** 

Of Blackford/ saw that martial scene 
Upon the bent so brown : 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow, , 
Spread all the Borough-moor below, 
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Upland, and dale, and down : 

A thousand did I say ? I ween, 

Thousand on thousands there were seen, 

That chequer’d all the heath between 
The streamlet and the town ; 

In crossing ranks extending far, 

Forming a camp irregular ; 

Oft giving way, where still there stood 
Some reliques of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge did intervene, 

And tamed the glaring white with green : 

In these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom’s vast array. 

XXVI. 

For from Ilebudes, dark with rain, 

To eastern Lodon’s fertile plain, 

And from the southern Reds wire edge 
To farthest Rosse’s rocky ledge ; 

From west to east, flora south to north, 
Scotland sent all her warriors forth. 

Marmion might hear the mingled hum 
Of myriads up the mountain come; 

The horses’ tramp, and tingling clank • 
Where chiefs review’d their vassal rank. 

And charger’s shrilling neigh ; 

And see the shifting lines advance, 

While frequept flash’d* from shield and lance, 
The sun’s reflected ray. 

XXVII. 

Thin curling in the morning air, 

The wreaths of failing smoke deefare 
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To embers now the brands decay’d, 

Where the night-watch their fires had made. 
They saw, slow foiling on the plain,- 
Full many a baggage-cart and wain, 

And dire artillery’s clumsy car, 

By sluggish oxen tugg’d to war ; 

And there were Borth wick’s Sisters Seven, 

And culverins which France had given. 1 
Hl-omen’d gift ! the guns remain 
The conqueror’s spoil on Flodden plain. 

xxvm. 

Nor mark’d they less, where in the air 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair ; 

Various in shape, device, and hue, 

Green, sanguine, purple, red, and blue. 
Broad, narrow, swallow -tail’d, and square, 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol,* there 
O’er the pavilions flew. 

Highest and midmost, was described 
The royal banner floating wide : 

The staff a pine-tree strong and straight. 
Pitched deeply in a massive stone, 

Which still in riiemory is shown, 

Yet bent beneath the standard’s weight 
Whene’er the western wind unroll’d, 

With toil, the huge and cumbrous fold, 

And gave to vipw the dazzling field, 
Where, in proud Scotland’s royal shield, 
The ruddy lion ramp’d in golct 

* Seven culverins so called, cast by one Borthwick. 
i Each of these feudal ensigns intimated the different rank of 
those'en titled to Hisplay them. 
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Lord Marmion view’d the landscape bright,— 
He view’d it with a chiefs delight, — 

Until within him burn’d his heart, 

And lightning from his eye did part, 

As on the battle-day ; 

Such glance did falcon never dart, 

When stooping on his prey. 
u Oh ! well, Lord-Lion, hast thou said, 
Tliy king fr6m warfare to dissuade 
Were but a vain essay ; 

For, by Saint George, were that host mine, 
Not power infernal, nor divine, 

Should once to peace my soul incline, 

Till I had dimm’d their armour’s shine, 

In glorious battle-fray In — 

Answer’d the Bard, of milder mood: 

<t Fair is the sight, — and yet ’t were good. 

That kings would think withal, 

When peace and wealth their land has bless’d, 
’Tis better to sit still at rest, 

Than rise, perchance to fall.n — 

XXX. 

Still on the spot Lord Marmion stay’d, 

For fairer scene he ne’er survey’d. 

When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 

The wandering eye could o’er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 

For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 
• That round her sable turrets flow, 

The morning beams were shed, 
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And tinned them with a lustre proud, 

Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves lo the sky. 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward far, with purer blaze, 

On Ocliil mountains fell the rays. 

And as ach heathy top they kiss’d, 

It gleam’d a purple amethyst. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw; 

Here Preston-Bay, and Berwick-Law ; 

And, broad between them roll’d, 

The gallant Frith the eye might note. 

Whose islands on its bosom float, 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 

Fitz-Eustaee’ heart felt closely pent; 

, As if to give his rapture vent, , 

The spur he to liis charger lent, 

And raised his bridle-hand, 

And making demi-volte in air, 

Cried, « Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land !» 

The Lindesay smiled his joy to see; 

Nor Marmion’s frown repress’d his glee. 

&XXI. 

Thus while they look’d, a flourish proud, 
Where mingled trump, $nd clarion loud, 

And fife, and kettle-drum, 
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And sackbut deep, and psaltery 
And war-pipe with discordant cry, 

And cymbal clattering to the sky, 
Making wild music bold and high,* 

Did up the mountain conic; 

The whilst the bells, with distant chime, 
Merrily toll’d the hour of prime, 

And thus the Lindesay spoke: — 
«Thus clamour still the war-notes when 
The king to mass his way has ta’en, 

( >r to Saint Catherine’s of Sienne, 

Or chapel of Saint llocque. 

To you they speak of martial fame; 

But me remind of peaceful* game, 

When blither was their cheer, 
-Thrilling in Falkland-woods the air, 

In signal none his steed should spare, 
But strive whic h foremost might repair 
To the downfall of the deer. 


XXXII. 

«NorJ.esspj he said , — « when looking forth. 
I view yon Empress of the North ^ 

Sit on her hilly throne; 

Her palace’s imperial bowers, 

Her castle proof to hostile powers, 

Her stately halls and holy towers — 

Nor les^w he said, «I moan, 

To think what woe mischance may bring. 
And how these merry bells may ring 
The death-dirge of our gallant king; 
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Or, with their laTum, call 
The burghers forth to watch and ward, 
’Gainst southern *sack and fires to guard • 
Dun-Edin’s leaguer’d wall. — 

But not from my presaging thought, 

Dream conquest sure, or cheaply bought ! 

_ Lord Marmion, I say nay : — 
ood is the guider of the field, 
fie breaks the champion’s spear and shield, — 
But thou thyself shalt say, 

When joins yon host in deadly stowre, ” ' • f 
That England’s dames must weep in bower, 
Her monks the death-mass sing; 

For never saw’st«3tht>u such a power 
Led on by such a king. » — 

And now, down winding to the plain, 

The barriers of the camp they gain, 

And there they made a stay. — 

There stays the Minstrel, till he fling 
His hand o’er every Border string. 

And fit his harp the pomp to sing, 

Of Scotland’s ancient court and king, 

In the succeeding lay. 


END or CANTO FOURTH. 
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TO 

GEORGE ELLIS, Esq. 


Edinburgh. 

When dark December glooms the day, 

And takes our autumn joys away; 

When short and scant the sun-beam throws, 
Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard, 

Like patron on a needy bard ; % 

When sylvan occupation ’s done, 

And o’er the chimney rests the gun, 

And hang, in idle tropliy % near, 

The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear; 
When wiry # terrier, rough and grim. 

And greyhound, with his length of limb, 

And pointer, now employ’d no more, 
Cuhiber our parlour’s narrow floor;' 
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When in his stall the impatient steed 
is long condemn’#to rest and feed; 

When from our snow-encircled home, 
Scarce cares the liardiest step to roam. 
Since p'atli is none, save that to bring 
The needful water from the spring; 

When wrinkled news-page, thrice conn’d o’ 
Beguiles the dreary hour no more, 

And darkling politician, cross’d, 

Inveighs against the lingering post, 

And answering house wife sore complains 
Of carriers’ snow-impeded wains: 

When such the country cheer, I come, 

Well pleased, to seek our city home : 

For converse, and for books to change 
The forest’s melancholy range, 

And welcome, with renew’d delight. 

The busy day, and social night. 

Not here need my desponding rhyme 
L ament the ravages of time, 

As erst by Newark’s riven towers, 

And Ettrick stripp’d of forest bowers . 1 
True, — Caledonia’s Queen is changed. 

Since on her dusky summit ranged, 

Within its steepy limits pent, 

By bulwark, line, and battlement, 

And flanking towers, and laky flood, 
Guarded and garrison’d she stood, 

Denying entrance or resort, 

Save at each tall embattled port ; 


1 See Introduction to Canto II. 
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Above whose arch, suspended, hung 
Portcullis spiked with iron prong. 

That long is gone, — but not so long, 

Since, early closed, and opening late, 

Jealous revolved the studded gate, 

Whose task, from eve to morning tide, 

A wicket churlishly supplied. 

Stern then, and steel-girt was thy brow, 
Dun-Ediu ! O, how alter’d now, 

When safe amid thy mountain court 
Thou sit’st, like empress at her sport, 

And liberal, unconfined, and free, 

Flinging thy white arms to the sea, 

For thy dark cloud, with umber’d lower. 

That hung o’er cliff, and lake, and tower. 
Thou gleam’st against the western ray 
Ten thousand lines of brighter day. 

Not she, the championess of old, 

In Spenser’s magic talfe enroll’d, 

She for the charmed spear renown’d, 

W’hich forced each knight to kiss the ground, — 
Not she more changed, when placed at rest, 
What time she was Malbecco’s guest, 1 • 

She gave to flow her maiden vest ; 

When from the corslet’s grasp relieved, 

Free to the sight her bosom heaved ; 

Sweet was her blue eye’s* modest smile, 

Erst hidden by the aventayle ; 

Sec « The Fairy Queen,* Book III. Canto IX. 

SpENStn. 

.• (>. 
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And down lier shoulders graceful roll’d 
Her locks profuse of paly gold. 

They who whilome, in midnight fight, 
Had iKfcarvellM at her matchless might, 

No less her maiden charms approved, 

But looking liked, and liking loved . 1 
The sight could jealous pangs beguile, 
And charm Malbecco’s cares awhile ; 

And he, the wandering Squ ire jpf Dames, 
Forgot his Columbella’s claims, 

And passion, erst unknown, could gain 
The breast of blunt Sir Satyrane ; 

Nor durst light Paridel advance, 

Bold as he was, a looser glance. 

She charm’d at once and tamed the heart, 
Incomparable Britomarte ! 

So thou, fair city I disarray’d 
Of battled wall, and rampart’s aid, 

As stately seem’st, But lovelier far 
Than in that panoply of war. 

Nor deem that from thy fenceless throne 
Strength and security are flown ; 

•Still, as of yore, Queen of the North ! 
Still canst thou send thy children forth. 
Ne’er readier at alarm-bell’s call 
Thy burghers rose to man thy wall, 

Than now, in daifger, shall be thine, 

Thy dauntless voluntary line ; i 


• For every one her liked, and every one her loved.* 

Spenser 
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For fosse and turret proud to stand, 

Their breasts the bulwarks of the land. 

Thy thousands, train’d to martial toil, 

Full red would stain their native S9il, 

Ere from thy mural crown there fell 
The slightest knosp, or pinnacle. 

And if it come, — as come is may, 

Dun-Edin ! that eventful day, — 

Renown’d for hospitable deed, 

That virtue much with Heaven may plead, 

In patriarchal times whose care 
Descending angels deign’d to share ; 

That claim may wrestle blessings down 
On those who fight for the good town, 
Destined in every age to be 
Refuge of injured royalty ; 

Since first, when conquering York arose, 

To Ilenry meek she gave repose. 

Till late, with wonder, grief, and awe, 

Great Bourbon’s reliefues, sad she saw. 

Truce to these thoughts ! — for, as they rise 
How gladly I avert mine eyes, 

Bodings, or true or false, to change, • 
For fiction’s fair romantic range, 

Or for tradition’s dubious light, 

That hovers twixt the day and night : 
Dazzling alternately and dim, 

Her wavering lamp I ’d rather trim, 

KnightS, squires, and lovely dames to see, 
Creation of my fantasy, 
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Than gaze abroad on reeky fen. 

And make of mists invading men. — 

Who loves not mol'e the night of June 
Than chill Decembers gloomy noon ? 
The moonlight than the fog of frost ? 

And can we say, which cheats the most ? 

But who shall teach my harp to gain 
A sound of the* romantic strain, 

Whose Anglo-Norman tones wliilere 
Could win the royal Henry’s ear. 

Famed Beaitclerc call’d, for that he loved 
The minstrel, and his lay approved? 

Who shall these lingering notes redeem. 
Decaying on oblivion^ stream; 

Such notes as from the Breton tongue 
Marie translated, Blonde! sung ? — 

O ! born, Time’s ravage to repair, 

And make the dying muse thy cart' ; 
Who, when his scythe her hoary foe 
Was poising for the final blow. 

The weapon from his hand could wring, 
And break his glass, and shear his wing, 
find hidfreviving in his strain, 

The gentle poet live again ; 

Thou, who canst give to lightest lay 
An unpedantir moral gay, 

Nor less the dullest theme bid flit 
On wings of unexpected wit ; 

In letters, as in life, approved, 

Example honour’d, and beloved, — 

Dear El,ms ! to the hard impart 
A lesson of thy magic art, 
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To win at once the head and heart, — 

At once to charm, instruct, and jnend, 

My guide, my pattern, and my friend ! 

• 

Such minstrel lesson to bestow 
Be long thy pleasing task, — but, O ! 

No more by thy example teach 
What few can practise, all can preach ; 
With even patience to endure 
rangering disease, and painful cure. 

And boast affliction’s pangs subdued 
By mild and manly fortitude. 

Knough, the lesson has been given ; 
forbid the repetition, Heaven ! 

Home listen, then ! for thou bast known. 
And loved the minstrel’s varying tone. 
Who, like his Border sires of old, 

Waked a wild measure rude and bold. 

Till Windsor’s oaks 1 , and Ascot plain, 

With wonder heard the northern strain. 
Come, listen ! — bold in thy applause, 

The bard shall scorn pedantic laws, 

And, as the ancient art could stain 
Achievements on the storied pane, 
Irregularly traced and plann’d, 

But yet so glowing and so grand ; — 

So shall lie strive, in changeful hue, 

Field, feast, and combat, to renew-. 

And foves, and arms, and harpers’ glee, 
And all the pomp of chivalry. 
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Than gaze abroad on reeky fen. 

And make of mists invading: men. — 

Who loves not mot*c the night of June 
Than dull December’s gloomy noon ? 
The moonlight than the fog of frost ? 
And can we say, which cheats the most ? 

But who shall teach my harp to gain 
A sound of the romantic strain, 

Whose Anglo-Norman tones whilere 
Could win the royal Henry’s ear, 

Famed Beaticlerc call’d, for that he loved 
The minstrel, and his lay approved? 

Who shall these lingering notes redeem. 
Decaying on oblivion*s stream; 

Such notes as from the Breton tongue 
Marie translated, Blondel sung ? — 

O ! born, Time’s ravage to repair. 

And make the dying muse thy care ; 
Who, when his scythe her hoary foe 
Was poising for the final blow. 

The weapon from his hand could wring, 
And break his glass, and shear his wing, 
And bidsffereviving in his strain, 

The gentle poet live again ; 

Tliou, who canst give to lightest lay 
An unpedantic moral gay, 

\or less the dullest theme bid flit 
[)n wings of unexpected wit ; * 

[n letters, as in life, approved, 

Example honour’d, and beloved, — 

Dear Ri^is ! to the bard impart 
\ lesson of thy magic art, 
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To win at once the head and heart, — 

At once to charm, instruct, and jnend, 

My guide, my pattern, and my friend ! 

Such minstrel lesson to bestow 
lie long thy pleasing task, — but, O I 
No more by thy example teach 
What few can practise, all can preach : 
With even patience to endure 
Lingering disease, and painful cure, 

And boast affliction’s pangs subdued 
by mild and manly fortitude. 

Enough, the lesson has been given ; 

Eorbid the repetition, Heaven ! 

Come listen, then ! for thou hast known. 
And loved the minstrel’s varying tone. 
Who, like ilis Border sires of old, 

Waked a wild measure rude and bold. 

Till Windsors oakS, and Ascot plain, 

With wonder heard the northern strain. 
Come, listen ! — bold iu thy applause, 

The bard shall scorn pedantic laws, 

And, as the ancient art could stain 
Achievements on the storied pane, 
Irregularly traced and plann’cl, 

But yet so glowing and so grand ; — 

So shall he strive, in changeful hue, 

Field, ?east, and combat, to reuew. 

And foves, and arms, and harpers’ glee, 
And all the pomp of chivalry. 
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The train has left the hills of Braid ; 

The barrier guard have open made 
(So Lindesay bade) the palisade, 

That closed the tented ground ; 

Their men the warders backward drew. 
And carried pikes as /hey rode through, 
Into its ample bound. 

Fast ran the Scottish warriors there. 
Upon the Southern hand to stare; 

And envy with their wonder rose. 

To see such well-appointed foes ; 

Such length of shafts, such mighty bows. 
So huge, that many simply thought. 

But for a vaunt such weapons wrought; 
And lit tip deem’d their force to feel, 
Through links of mail, and plates of steel 
When, rattling upon Flodden vale, 

JFhe cloth-yard arrows flew like hail. 

1 
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Nor less d|d«Marmion’s skilful view 
Glance every line &nd squadron through; 
And much he marvell’d one small land 
Ccrtkl marslialibrth such various band : 

For men-at-arms were here, 

Heavily sheathed in mail and plate. 

Like iron towers for strength and weight, 
On Flemish steed* of bone and height. 
With battle-axe and spear. 

Voung knights and squires, a lighter train. 
Practised their chargers on the plain, 

By aid of leg, of hand, and rein, 

Each warlike feat to show ; 

To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain, 

And high curvett, that not in vain 
The sword-sway might descend amain 
On foeman’s casque below. 

He saw the hardy burghers there 
March arm’d, on foot, with faces bare, 

For visor they wore none, 

Nor waving plume, nor crest of knight; 
But burnish’d were their corslets bright, 
Their brigantines, and gorgets light. 

Take very silver shone. 

Long pikes they had for standing fight. 
Two-handed swords they wore. 

And many wielded ‘mace of weight, 

And bucklers bright they bore. 

III. 

< >n foot the yeoman too, but dress’d 
In his steel jack, a swarthy vest. 
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With iron quilted well ; 

Each at his back (a slender store), 

# His forty days’ provision bore, 

As feudal statutes tell. » 

His arms were halbert, axe, or spear, 

A cross-bow there, a hagbut here, 

A dagger-knife, and brand. — 

Sober he seem’d, and sad of cheer, 

As loth to leave liis cottage dear, 

And march to foreign strand ; 

Or musing, who would guide his steer, 

To till the fallow land. 

Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 
Did aught of dastard terror lie; 

More dreadful far his ire, 

Than theirs, who, scorning danger’s name, 
In eager mood to battle came, 

Their valour like light straw on flame, 

A fierce but fading fire. 

IV. 

Not so the Borderer : — bred to war, 

He knew the battle’s din afar, 

And joy’d to hear it swell. 

His peaceful day was slothful ease; 

Nor harp, nor pipe, his ear could please, 
Like the loud slogan yell. 

On active steed, with lance and blade, 

The light-aflrm’d pricker plied his trade, — 
Let nobles fight for fame; 

Let vassals follow where they lead, 

•vol. u. I 7 
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Burghers, to guard their townships, bleed, 
Hut war’s the Borderer’s game. 

Their gain, their glory, their delight, 

To sleep'tlie day, maraud the night, 

O’er mountain, moss, and moor; 

Joyful to fight their took their way, 

Scarce caring who might win the day, 

Their booty was secure. 

These, as Lord Marmi oil’s train pass’d by ; 
Look’d on at first with careless eye, 

Nor marvell’d aught, w ell taught to know 
The form and force of English bow. 

But when they saw the lord array’d 
In splendid arms, and rich brocade, 

Each Borderer to bis kinsman said, — 
u Hist, llinganl seest thou there! 

Canst guess which road they’ll homeward ride 
O ! could we hut on Border side, 

By Eusedale glen, or Liddell’s tide, 

Beset a prize so fair ! 

That fangless Lion, too, their guide. 

Might chance to lose his glistering hide; 
Brown Maudlin, of that doublet pied, 

41 Could make a kirtle rare.» 

V. 

Next, Marrnion mark’d the Celtic race 
Of different language, form, and face, 

A various race of man ; 4 

Just then the chiefs their tribes array’d, 

And wild and garish semblance made, 
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The chequer’d trews, and belted plaid ; 

And varying notes the war-pipes bray’d, 
To,every varying clan; 

Wild through their red or sable hair 
Look’d out their eyes, with savage stare, 

On Mar mi on as he past ; 

Their legs above the knee were bare ; 

Their frame was sinewy, short, and spare, 

And harden’d to the blast; 

Of taller race, the chiefs they own 
Were by the eagle’s plumage known. 

The hunted red-deer’s undress’d hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied; 

The graceful bonnet deck’d their head; 

Back from their shoulders hung the plaid; 

A broad-sword of unwieldy length, 

A dagger proved for edge and strength, 

A studded targe they wore, 

And quivers, bows, and shafts, — but, O ! 

Short was the shaft, and weak the bow', 

To that which England bore. 

The isles-men carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe. 

They raised a wild and wondering cry, 

As with his guide rode Marmion by. 

Loud were their clamouring tougues, as when 
The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen, 

And, with their cries discordant mix’d, 
Grumbled and yell’d the pipes betwixt. 

VI. 

Thus through the Scottish camp they pass’d, 
Ar/d reach’d the city gate at last, 
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Where all around, a wakeful guard, 

Arm’d burghers kept their wateh and ward. 
Well had they causte of jealous fear. 

When laV encamp’d, in field so near, 

The Borderer and the Mountaineer. 

As through the bustling streets they go, 

All was alive with martial show'; 

At every turn, with dinning clang, 

The armourer’s anvil clash’d and rang, 

< )r toil’d the swarthy smith, to wheel 
The bar that arms the charger’s heel : 

( >r axe, or faulcbion to the side 
Of jarring grindstone was applied. 

Page, groom, and squire, with hurrying pace, 
Through street, and lane, and market-place, 
Bore lance, or casque, or sword ; 

While burghers, with important face, 
Described each new-come lord, 

Discuss’d his lineage, told his name, 

His following , 1 and his warlike fame. 

The Lion led to lodging meet, 

Which high o’erlook’d the crowded street \ 

There must the Baron rest, 

Till past the hour of vesper tide, 

And then to Holy -Rood must ride, — 

Sucli was the king’s behest. 

Meanwhile the Lion’s care assigns 
A banquet rich, and costly wines, 

To Mannion and his train : * 

And w hen the appointed hour succeeds, 

The Baron dons his peaceful -weeds, 

f 1 Following — Feudal retainers 
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And following Lindesay as lie loads, 

The palace-halls they gain. 

VII. 

Old Holy-Rood rung merrily, 

That night, with wassel, mirth, and glee : 
King James within her princely bower 
Feasted the chiefs of Scotland’s power, 
Summon’d to spend the parting hour ; 
For he had charged, that his array 
Should southward march by break of day 
Well loved that splendid monarch aye 
The banquet and the song, 

Ry day the tourney, and by night 
The merry dance, traced fast and light, 
The masquers quaint, the pageant bright, 
The revel loud and long. 

This feast outshone his banquets past ; 

It was his blithest, — and his last. 

0 

The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay, 
Cast on the court a dancing ray ; 

Here to the harp did minstrels sing ; 

There ladies touch’d a softer string; 

With long-ear’d cap, and motley vest, * 
The licensed fool retail’d his jest ; 

His magic tricks the juggler plied ; 

At dice and draughts the gallants vied ; 
While some,, in close recess apart, 
Courtcd # the ladies of their heart, 

Nor courted them in vain ; 

For often, in the parting hour, 

"Victorious love asserts his power\ 
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O’er coldness and disdain ; 

And flinty is her heart, can view 
To battle march a lover true — 

Can lierfr, perchance, his last adieu, 

Nor own her share of pain. 

VIII. 

Through this mix’d crowd of glee and game, 
The King to greet Lord Marmion came, 
While, reverend, all made room. 

An easy task it was, I trow, 

King James’s manly form to know, 

Although, his courtesy to show, 

He doff’d, to Marmion bending low, 

His broider’d cap and plume. 

For royal were his garb and mien, 

His cloak, of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimm’d with the fur of marten wild ; 

His vest of changcful^satin sheen, 

The dazzled eye beguiled ; 

His gorgeous collar hung adown, 

Wrought with the badge of Scotland’s crown, 
The thistle brave, of old renown ; 

His trusty blade, Toledo right, 

Descended from a baldric bright; 

White were his buskins, on the heel 
His spurs inlaid of jjold and steel ; 

His bonnet, all of crimson fair, 

Was button’d with a ruby rare : 1 
And Marmion deem’d he ne’er had s^n 
A prince of such a noble mien. 
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The monarch’s form was middle size; 

For feat of strength, or exercise. 

Shaped in proportion fair; • 

And hazle was his eagle eye, (i 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short curl’d beard and hair. 

Light was his footstep in the dance. 

And firm his stirrup in the lists; 

And, oh ! he had that merry glance 
That seldom lady’s heart resists. 

Lightly from fair to fair he flew. 

And loved to plead, lament, and sue; — 
Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 
For nionarchs seldom sigh in vain. 

1 said he joy’d in banquet-bower; 

Rut, mid his mirth, ’t was often strange, 
How suddenly his cheer would change, 
His look o’ercasl and lower, 

If, in a sudden turn, lie felt 
The pressure of his iron belt. 

That bound his breast in penance pain, 

In memory of his father slain. 

Even so ’twas strange how, evermore, 
Soon as the passing pang was o’er. 
Forward he rush’d, with double glee, 

Into the stream of revelry : 

Thus, diin-seen object *of affright 
Startles the courser in his flight, 

And half he halts, half springs aside ; 

But feels the quickening spur applied, 
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And, straining on the tighten’d rein, 

Scours doubly swift o’er hill and plain. 

f X. 

O’er James’s heart, the courtiers say, 

Sir Hugh the Heron’s wife held sway : 

To Scotland’s court she came, 

To be a hostage for her lord, 

Who Cessford’s gallant heart had gored, 

And wuh the king to make accord, 

Had sent his lovely dame. 

Nor to that lady free alone 
Did the gay king allegiance own; 

For the fair Queen of France 
Sent him a Turkois ring, and glove, 

And charged him, as her knight and love, 

For her to break a lance ; 

And strike three strokes with Scottish brand, 
And ma< A\ three miles on Southron land, 
And bid the banners of his band 
In English breezes dance. 

And thus, for France’s Queen he drest 
His manly limbs in mailed vest ; 

And thus admitted English fair 
His inmost counsels still to share ; 

And thus, for both, he madly plann’d 
The ruin of himself and land ! 

And yet, the sooth to tell, 

Nor England’s fair, nor France’s Queen, 
Were worth one pearl-drop bright and sheen, 
From Margaret’s eyes that fell, — 
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His own Queen Margaret, who in Lithgow’ 
bower, 

All lonely sat, and wept the weary hour. 

0 

XI. 

The Queen sits lone in Lithgow r pile, 

And weeps the weary day, 

The war against her native soil, 

Her monarch’s risk in battle broil; — 

And in gay Holy-Rood, the while, 

Dame Heron rises with a smile 
Upon the harp to play. 

Fair was her rounded arm, as o'er 
The strings her fingers flew; 

And as she touch’d and tuned them all, 
Ever her bosom’s rise and fall 
Was plainer given to view ; 

For all, for heat, was laid aside 
Her wimple, and her hood unti*><jh 
And first she pitch’d her voice to sing, 

Then glanced her dark eye on the king, 
And then around the silent ring; 

And laugh’d, and blush’d, and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by yea and nay, » 
She could not, would not, durst not play ! 
At length, upon the harp, with glee, 
Mingled with arch simplicity, 

A soft, yet lively air she rung, 

While thus the wily lady sung. 
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XII. 

LOCH INVAR. 

LADY HERON’S SONG. 

v 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had 
none, 

Fie rode all u-uarm’d, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

lie staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and 
all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
« O cotne ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?» 

« I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Love swells like the Soltfay, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost lovtfof mine, 

Tp lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly he bride to the young Lochinvar.*) 
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The bride kiss’d the goblet ; the knight took it up, 

He quaff’d off the wine, and lie threw down the nip, 
She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
lie took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
«Now tread we a measure!)) said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely 4m- face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whisper’d, «’T were better 
by far 

To have match’d our fair cousin with young Loch- 
invar.)) 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reach’d the hall -door, and the charger 
stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

((She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 
scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow, » quotli young 
Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran : 

There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
Hut tlie lost bride: of Netlierby ne’er djd they see. 
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So daring in love and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gaHant like young Lochinvar 


XIII. 

The monarch o’er the syren hung, 

And beat the measure as she sung ; 

And, pressing closer, and more near, 

He whisper’d praises in her ear. 

In loud applause the courtiers vied ; 

And ladies wink’d, and spoke aside. 

The witching dame to Marmion threw 
A glance, where seem’d to reign 
The pride that claims applauses due, 

And of her royal conquest, too, 

A real or feign’d disdain : 

Familiar was the look, and told, 
Marmion and she were friends of old* 
The King observed their meeting eyes, 

With something like, displeased surprise 
For monarchs ill can rivals brook, 

Even in a word, or smile, or look. 

Straight took he forth the parchment broad, 
Which Marmion’s high commission show’d : 
« Our borders sack’d by many a raid, 

Our peaceful liege-men robb’d,» he said ; 

« On day of truce our warden slain, 

Stout Barton kill’d, his vessels ta’en — 
Unworthy were we here to reign, 

Should these for vengeance cry in vain ; 

Our full defiance, hate and scorn, 

Our herald has to Henry borne.» 
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Me paused, and led where Douglas stood, 
And with stern eye the pageant view’d : 

I mean that Douglas, sixth of yore, 

Who coronet of Angus bore, 

And, when his blood and heart wereliigl 
Did the third James in camp defy, 

And all his minions led to die 
On Lauder’s dreary flat : 

Princes and favourites long grew tame, 
And trembled at the homely name 
Of Archibald Bell-thc-Cat ; 

The same who left the dusky vale 
Of Hermitage in Liddisdale, 

Its dungeons, and its towers, 

Where Botliwell’s turrets brave the air, 

And Botliwell bank is blooming fair, 

To fix his princely bowers. 

Though now, in age, he had laid down 
His armour for the peaceful gown, 

And for a staff his brand ; 

Yet often would flash forth the fire, 

That could, in youth, a monarch’s ire 
And minion’s pride withstand ; 

And even that day, at council board, 

Unapt to sootli his sovereign’s mood, 
Against the war had Angus stood, 

And chafed his royal lofd. 

. * XV. 

His giant-form, like ruin’d tower, 

• Though fall’n its muscles’ braw i\y vaunt, 
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Huge-boned, and tall, and grim, and gaunt, 
Seem’d o’er tlie gaudy scene to lower: 

His locks and beard in silver grew ; 

His eye-brows kept their sable hue. 

Near Douglas when the monarch stood, 

His bitter speech he thus pursued : 
u Lord Marmion, since these letters say, 

That in the North you needs must stay. 

While slightest hopes of peace remain, 
Uncourteous speech’ it were, and stern, 

To say, — Return to Lindisfarn, 

Until my herald come again. — 

Then rest you in Tantallon Hold ; 

Your host shall be the Douglas bold, — 

A chief unlike his sires of old. 

He wears their motto on his blade, 

Their blazon o’er his towers display’d; 

Yet loves his sovereign to oppose, 

More than to face his country’s foes. 

And, I bethink me, bj Saint Stephen, 

Rut e’en this morn to me was given 
A prize, the first fruits of the war, 

Ta’en by a galley from Dunbar, 

. A bevy of the maids of heaven. 

Under your guard, these holy maids 
Shall safe return to cloister shades, 

And, while they at Tantallon stay, 

Requiem for Cochran’s soul may say.w 
And, with the slaughter’d favourite’s name, 
Across the monarch’s brow there came 
A cloud of ire, remorse, and shame. 
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In answer nought could Angus speak ; 

His proud heart swell’d well nigh to break 
He turn’d aside, and down his cheek* 

A burning tear there stole. 

His hand the monarch sudden took, 

That sight his kind heart could not brook 
« Now, by the Bruce’s soul, 

Angus, my hasty speech forgive ! 

For sure as doth his spirit live. 

As he said of the Douglas old, 

1 well may say of you, — 

That never king did sub ject hold, 

In speech more free, in war more bold, 
More tender, and more true 
Forgive me, Douglas, once again. » — 

And, while the king his hand did strain, 
The old man’s tears fell down like rain. 

To seize the moment Munition tried, 

And whisper’d to the king aside : 

« Oh ! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dubious deed ! 

A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 

A maid tb see her sparrow part, 

A stripling for a woman’s heart : 

But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 

Then, oh ! what omen, dark and high, 
When Dodglas wets his manly eye!» — 

1 0, Dowglas ! Dowglas ! 

Tcndir and trew. 

* • The Houlate 
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Displeased was James, that stranger view’d 
And tamper’d wijh his changing mood. 
u Laugh, those that can, weep those that may,» 
Tlius did the fiery monarch say, 

« Southward I march by break of day ; 

And if within Tantallon strong, 

The good Lord Marmion tarries long, 
Perchance our meeting next may fall 
At Tamworth, in his castle-hall. » — 

The naughty Marmion felt the taunt, 

And answer’d, grave, the royal vaunt : 

« Much honour’d were my humble home, 

If in its halls King James should come; 

But Nottingham has archers good, 

And Yorkshire men are stern of mood ; 
Northumbrian prickers wild and rude. 

On Derby hills the paths are steep; 

In Ouse and Tyne the fords are deep: 

And many a banner .vill be torn, 

And many a knight to earth be borne, 

And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 
lire Scotland’s King shall cross the Trent : 

Yet pause, brave prince, while yet you may. » — 
The monarch lightly turn’d away, 

And to his nobles loud did call, — 

« Lords, to the dance, — a hall ! a halllw 1 
Himself his cloak a*id sword flung by, 

And led dame Heron gallantly ; . 

And minstrels, at the royal order, > 

Rung out — « Blue Bonnets o’er the Border. » 

1 The ancient rry to make room for a dance, or pageant. 
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Leave we these revels now, to tell 
What to Saint Hilda’s maids bqfel. 

Whose galley, as they sail’d again 
To Whitby, by a Scot was ta’en. 

Now at Dun-Edin did they bide, 

Till James should of their fate decide ; 

And soon, by his command, 

Were gently summon’d, to prepare 
To journey under Marmion’s care, 

As escort honour’d, safe, and fair, 

Again to English land. 

The Abbess told her chaplet o’er. 

Nor knew which saint she should implore ; 
For, when she thought of Constance, sore 
She fear’d Lord Marmion’s mood. 

And judge what Clara must have felt ! 

The sword, that hung in Marmion’s belt, 
Had drunk De WiUqji’s blood. 
Unwittingly, King James bad given, 

As guard to Whitby’s shades, 

The man most dreaded under heaven 
By these defenceless maids ; 

Yet whai % petition could avail, 

Or who would listen to the tale 
Of woman, prisoner, and nun, 

Mid bustLe of a yrar beguti ? 

They deem’d it hopeless to avoid 
The convpf of their dangerous guide. 

XIX. 

Their lodging, so the king assign’d, 

To Marmion’s, as their guardian, join’d ; 
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And thus it fell, that, passing nigh, 

The Palmer caught the Abbess’ eye, 
Who waim’d him by a scroll, 

She had a secret to reveal, 

That much concern’d the church’s weal. 
And health of sinner’s soul ; 

And, with deep charge of secrecy, 

She named a place to meet, 

Within an open balcony, 
f Iiiat hung from dizzy pitch and high, 
Above the stately street ; 

To which, as common to each home, 

At night they might in secret come* 


XX. 

At night, in secret, there they came, 

The Palmer and the holy dame. 

The moon among the clouds rode high, 

And all the city hura was by. 

Upon the street, where late before 
Did din of war and warriors roar, 

You might have heard a pebble fall, 
r A beetle bum, a cricket sing, 

An owlet flap his boding wing 
On Giles’s steeple tall. 

The antique buildings, climbing high, 

Whose Gothic frontlets sought the sky, 

Were here wrapt deep in shade; 

There on their brows the moon-beam broke, 
Through the faint wreaths of silvery smoke, 
And oil the casements play’d. 
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And other light was none to see, 

Save torches gliding far, 

Before some chieftain of degree, 

Who left the royal revelry s 

To bowne him for the war. — 

A solemn scene the Abbess chose ! 

A solemn hour, her secret to disclose. 

XXI. 

« O, holy Palmer !» she began, — 

« For sure he must be sainted man, 

Whose blessed feet have trode the ground 
Where the Redeemer’s tomb is found ; 

For his dear church’s sake, my tale 
Attend, nor deem of light avail, 

Though I must speak of worldly love, — 

How vain to those who wed above! — 

De Wilton and Lord Marmion woo’d 
Clara de Clare, of Gloster’s blood 
(Idle it were of Whitby’s dame, 

To say of that same blood I came); 

And once, when jealous rage was high, 

Lord Marmion said despiteously, 

Wilton^ was traitor in his heart, # 

And had made league with Martin Swart , 1 
When he came here on Simnel’s part ; 

And only cowardice did restrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefield’s plain,—- 
And do\$n he threw his glove : — the thing 
Was tried, as wont, before till? king ; 

1 A German general, who commanded the auxiliaries sent hy ihe 
Duchess of Burgundy with Lambert Simnel. He was defeated and 
killed at Stollefield. 
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Where frankly did De Wilton own, 

That Swart inJGuelders he had known ; 

And that between them then there went 
Some scroll of courteous compliment. 

For this lie to his castle sent ; 

Hut when his messenger return’d, 

Judge how Dc Wilton’s fury burn’d ! 

For in his packet there were laid 
Fetters that claim’d disloyal aid, 

And proved King Henry’s cause betray’d. 

His fame thus blighted, in the field 
He strove to clear, by spear and shield ; — 

To clear his fame in vain he strove, 

For wonderous are His ways above ! 

Perchance some form was unobserved ; 
Perchance in prayer, or faith, he swerved ; 

Else how could guiltless champion quail , 

Or how the bless’d ordeal fail? 

xih. 

« His squire, who now De Wilton saw' 

As recreant doom’d to suffer law, 

Repentant, own’d in vain, 

That, while he had the scrolls in ca A e, 

A stranger maiden, passing fair, 

Had drench’d him with a beverage rare; 

His words no faith could gain. 

With Clare alone he credence won, 

Who, rather ihan wed Marmion, * 

Did to Saint Hilda’s shrine repair, 

To give our house her livings fair, 

And die a vestal vot’ress there — 
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The impulse from the earth was given. 

But bent her to the paths of heaven. 

A purer heart, a lovelier maid, # 

Ne’er shelter’d her in Whitby’s shade, 

No, not since Saxon Edelfled ; 

Only one trace of earthly strain, 

That for her lover’s loss 
She cherishes a sorrow vain, 

And murmurs at the cross. — 

And then her heritage, — it goes 
Along the banks of Tame ; 

Deep fields of grain the reaper mows, 

In meadows rich the heifer lows, 

The falconer, and huntsman, knows 
Its woodlands for the game. 

Shame were it to Saint Hilda dear, 

And I, her humble vol’ress here, 

Should do a deadly sin, 

Her temple spoil’d before mine eyes, 

If this false Marmion such a prize 
By my consent should win ; 

Yet hath our boisterous monarch sworn. 
That Clare shall from our house he torn ; # 
And grievous cause have I to fear, 

Such mandate doth Lord Marmion bear. 


XXIII. 

« Now, prisoner, helpless, and betray’d 
To evil power, I claim thine aid, 

By every step that thou hast trod 
To holy shrine and grotto dim, 

By every martyr’s tortured limb, 
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By angel, saint, and seraphim, 

And by the Church of God ! 

For mai;k: — "When Wilton was betray’d, 

And with his squire forged letters laid, 

She was, — alas! that sinful maid, 

By whom the deed was done, — 

O ! shame and horror to be said, 

She was — a perjured nun ! 

No clerk in all the land, like her, 

Traced quaint and varying character. 
Perchance you may a marvel deem, 

That Marmion’s paramour 
(For such vile thing she was) should scheme 
Her lover’s nuptial hour; 

But o’er him thus she hoped to gain, 

As privy to his honour’s stain, 

Illimitable power : 

For this she secretly retain’d 
Each proof that might the plot reveal, 
Instructions with his hand and seal ; 

And thus Saint Hilda deign’d, 

Through sinner’s perfidy impure, 

Her house’s glory to secure, 

And Clare’s immortal weal. 


XXIV. 

« ’T were long, and needless, here to tell, 
How to my hand these papers fell ; 

With me they must not stay. 

Saint Hilda keep her Abbess true ! 

Who knows what outrage he might do, l 
While journeying by the way ? — 
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() blessed saint, if e’er again 
I venturous leave tliy calm domain, 

To travel or by land or main, # 

Deep penance may I pay ! — 

Now, saintly Palmer, mark my prayer ; 

I give this packet to thy care, 

For thee to stop they will not dare ; 

And O! with cautious speed, 

To Wolsey’s hand the papers bring, 

That he may shew them to the king ; 

And, for thy well-earn’d meed, 

Thou holy man, at Whitby’s shrine 
A weekly mass shall still be thine, 

While priest can sing and read. — 

What ail’st thou ? — Speak !» — For as he look 
The charge, a strong emotion shook 
His frame; and, ere reply, 

They heard a faint, yet shrilly tone, 
lake distant clarion feebly blown, 

That on the breeze did die ; 

And loud the Abbess shriek’d in fear, 
u Saint Witliold save us! — What is here? 

Look at yon City Cross ! # 

See on hs battled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear, 

And blazon’d banners toss!» — 


» XXV. 

» < 
Dun-Edin’s Cross, a pillar’d stone, 
Pose on a turret octagon; 
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(But now is razed that monument, 
Whence royal edict rang, 

And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet-clang. 

O ! be liis tomb as lead to lead, 

Upon its dull destroyer’s head! — 

A minstrel’s malison 1 is said. — ) 

Then on its battlements they saw 
A vision, passing nature’s law, 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen ; 

Figures that seem’d to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 

While nought confirm’d could ear or eye 
Discern of sound or mien. 

Yet darkly did it seem, as there 
Heralds and pursuivants prepare, 

With trumpet sound, and blazon’d fair, 
A summons to proclaim ; 

But indistinct the pageant proud, 

As fancy forms of midnight cloud, 

When flings the moon upon her shroud 
A wavering tinge of flame ; 

It flits, expands, and shifts, till loud, 
FVom midmost of the spectre crow*/; 
This awful summons came : — 

XXVI. 

<* Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer, 
Whose names I now shall call, r 
Scottish, ‘or foreigner, give ear ! 

Subjects of him who sent me here. 


1 t. e. Curse. 
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At liis tribunal to appear, 

I summon one and all : 

I cite you by each deadly sin, 

That e’er hath soil’d your hearts wifhin ; 

I cite you by each brutal lust, 

That e’er defiled your earthly dust,— 

By wrath, by pride, by fear, 

By each o’er-mastering passion’s tone, 

By the dark grave, and dying groan ! 
When forty days are past and gone, 

I cite you, at your monarch’s throne, 

To answer and appear » — 

Then thunder’d forth a roll of names : — 
The first was thine, unhappy Janies ! 

Then all thy nobles came ; 

Crawford, Glencairn, Montrose, Argyle, 
Ross, Bothwcll, Forbes, Lennox, Lyle, 
Why should 1 tell their separate style ? 

Each chief of birth and fame. 

Of Lowland, Highland, Border, lsle^ 
Fore-doom’ d to Flodden’s carnage pile, 
Was cited there by name ; 

And Marmion, Lord of Fontenaye, 

Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbay, 

De Wiltdh, erst of Aberley, 

The self-same thundering voice did say.- 
But then another spoke : 

(i Thy fatal summons I deity, 

And thine^ infernal lord defy, 

Appealing me to Him on High, 

Who burst the sinner’s yoke.» — 


i6t) 
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A l dial dread accent, with a scream, 
Parted the pageant like a dream. 

The surnniAncr was gone. 

Prone oSi her face the Abbess fell, 

Ami fast, and fast, lier beads did tell ; 

Her nuns came, startled by the yell, 

And found her there alone. 

She mark’d not, at the scene aghast, 

What time, or how, the Palmer pass’d. 

XXVJI. 

Shift we the scene. — The camp doth move, 
Dim-Edin’s streets are empty now, 

Save when, for weal of those they love. 

To pray the prayer, and vow the vow. 
The tottering child, the anxious fair, 

The grey- hair’d Sire, with pious care 
To chapels and to shrines repair. — 

Where is the Palmer now ? and where 
The Abbess, Marmicn, and Clare? — 

Hold Douglas ! to Tantallon fair 
They journey in thy charge : 

Lord Marmion rode on his right hand, 

• The Palmer still was with the band ; 

Angus, like Lindesay, did comm&rid. 

That notie should roarn at large. 

Put in that Palmer’s alter’d mien 
A wondrous change might now be seen ; 

Freely he spoke of war, t 
Of marvels wrought by single hand, 

When lifted for a native land ; 

And still look’d high, as if he plann’d 
Some desperate deed afar. 
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His courser would he feed and stroke, 

And, tucking up his sable frocke, 

* Would first his metal bold provoke, 

Then sootli or quell his pride. ’ 

Old Hubert said, that never one 
He saw, except Lord Marmion, 

A steed so fairly ride. 

xxvm. 

Some half-hour’s march behind, there came, 
By Eustace govern’d fair, 

A troop escorting Hilda’s dame, 

With all her nuns, and Clare. 

No audience had Lord Marmion sought; 

Ever he fear’d to aggravate 
Clara de Clare’s suspicious hate ; 

And safer ’t was, he thought, 

To wait till, from the nuns removed. 

The influence of kinsmen loved, 

And suit by Henry’s self approved, 

Her slow consent had wrought. 

His was no flickering flame, that dies 
Unless when fann’d by looks and sighs, 

And light*! oft at lady’s eyes ; 

He long’d to stretch his wide conypand 
O’er luckless Clara’s ample land : 

Besides, when Wilton with him vied, 
Although the pang of humbled pride 
The place of jealousy supplied, 

Yet conquest, by that meanness won k 
He almost loath’d to think upon, 
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Led him, at times, to hate the cause, 

Which made him burst through honour’s laws. 
If e’er he loved, ’t was her alone, 

Who died within that vault of stone. 


XXIX. 

And now, when close at hand they saw 
North Berwick’s town, and lofty Law, 
Fitz-Eustace bade them pause awile, 

I? -fore a venerable pile, 

Whose turrets view’d afar 
The lofty Bass, the Lambie.Isle, 

The ocean’s peace or war. 

At lolling of a bell, forth came 
The convent’s venerable dame. 

And pray’d Saint Hilda’s Abbess rest 
With her, a loved and honour’d guest, 

Till Douglas should a bark prepare 
To waft her bark to Whitby fair. 

Glad was the Abbess, you may guess, 

And thank’d the Scottish prioress: 

And tedious were to tell, I ween, 

The courteous speech that pass’d between. 
O’erjoy’d the nuns their palfreys leave; 
But ^vhen fair Clara did intend, 

Like them, from horseback to descend, 
Fitz-Eustace said, — « I grieve, 

Fair lady, grieve e’en from my heart, 

Such gentle company to part 
Think not discourtesy. 

But lords’ commands must be obey’d ; 

And Marmion and the Douglas said, * 

That you must wend with me. 


"M 
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LordMarmion hath a letter broad, 

Which to the Scottish Earl he show’d, 
Commanding, that beneath his care, - 

Without delay, you shall repair 
To your good kinsman, Lord Filz-Clare.» — 

XXX. 

The startled Abbess loud exclaim’d ; 

But she, at whom the blow was aim’d, 

Grew pale as death, and cold as lead; — 

She deem’d she heard her death-doom read. 

« Cheer thee, my child !» the Abbess said, 

« They dare not tear thee from my hand, 

To ride alone with armed band.” — 

« Nay, holy mother, nay,» 

Fitz-Eustace said, « the lovely Clare 
Will be in Lady Angus’ care, 

In Scotland while we stay y 
And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring us to the English side, 

Female attendance to provide 
Befitting Gloster’s heir ; 

Nor thinks, nor dreams, my noble lord, 

By sligh&st look, or act, or word, 

To harass Lady Clare ; 

Her faithful guardian he will be, 

Nor sue for slightest courtesy 
That e’en to stranger falls, 

Till he shall place her, safe and free, 

Within her kinsman’s halls. » — 

He spoke, and blush’d with earnest grace ; 

His faith was painted on his face, 
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And Clare’s worst fear relieved. 

The Lady Abbess loud exclaim’d 
On Henry, and the Douglas blamed, 
Entreated, threaten’d, grieved ; 

To martyr, saint, and prophet pray’d, 
Against Lord Marmion inveigh’d, 

And call’d the prioress to aid, 

To curse with candle, bell, and book. 

Her head the grave Cistertian shook : 

Douglas, and the king,)) she said, 

« In their commands will be obey’d ; 
Grieve not, nor dream that harm can fall 
The maiden in Tantallon hall.D — 

XXXI. 

The Abbess, seeing strife was vain. 
Assumed her wonted state again, — 

For much of state she had, — 
Composed her veil* and raised her head. 
And — n Bid,» in solemn voice she said, 

« Thy master, bold and bn<\ 

The records of his house turn o’er, 

# And, when he there shall written see. 
That one of his own ancestry * 

Drove the monks forth of Coventry, 
Bid him his fate explore ! 

Prancing in pride of earthly trust, 

His charger hurl’d him to the dust, 
And, by a base plebeian thrust,, 

He died his band before. 

God judge ’twixt Marmion and me ; 

He is a chief of high degree, 
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And 1 a poor recluse*; 

Yet oft, in holy writ, we see 
liven such weak minister as me 
May the oppressor bruise : * 

For thus, inspired, did Judith slay 
The mighty in liis sin, 

And Jael thus, and Deborah, » — 

Here hasty Blount broke in : 

« Fitr.-Eustuce, we must march our baud : 
St Anton’ fire thee ! wilt thou stand 
All day, with bonnet in thy hand, 

To hear the lady preach ? 

By this good light ! if thus we slay, 

L»ordr nion, for our fond delay. 

Will sharper sermon teach. 

Come, don thy cap, and mount thy horse 
The dame must patience take perforce. ?> — 

XXXII. 

u Submit we then to force,)? said Clare ; 

« But let this barbarous lord despair 
His purposed aim to win ; 

Eet him take living, land, and life ; 

But t \be Marmion’s wedded wife 
Ij? me were deadly sin : 

And if it be the king’s decree. 

That I must find no sanctuary, 

Where even a homicide might come. 

And Safely rest his head. 

Though at its open portals stood, 

Thirsting to pour forth blood for blood. 
The kinsmen of the dead, — 
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Yet one asylum is my own 
Against the dreaded hour ; 

A low, a silent, and a lone, 

Where* kings have little power. 

One victim is before me there. — 

Mother, your blessing, and in prayer 
Kemember your unhappy Clare !» — 

Loud weeps the Abbess, and bestows 
Kind blessings many a one ; 

Weeping and wailing loud arose 
Hound patient Clare, the clamorous woes 
Of every simple nun. 

His eyes the gentle Eustace dried, 

And scarce rude Blount the sight could bide. 

Then took the squire her rein, 

And gently led away her steed, 

And, by each courteous word and deed. 

To cheer her strove in vain. 

XXftll. 

Hut scant three miles the band had rode, 
When o’er a height they pass’d, 

And, sudden, close before them show’d 
' His towers, Tantallon vast ; ^ 

Broad, massive, high, an4 stretching far, 
And held impregnable in war, 

On a projecting rock they rose, 

And round three sides the ocean flows ; 

The fourth did battled walls inclose, 

And double mound and fosse. 

By narrow draw-bridge, outworks strong, 
Through studded gates an entrance long 
To the main court they cross. 
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It was a wide and stately square : 

Around were lodgings, fit and fair, 

And towers of various form, 

Which on the court projected far, 

And broke its lines quadrangular. 

Here was square keep, there turret high, 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky, 

Whence oft the warder could descry 
The gathering ocean-storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here did they rest. — The princely care 
Of Douglas, why should 1 declare, 

Or say they met reception fair ? 

Or why the tidings say, 

Which varying to Tantallon came, 

By hurrying posts or fleeter fame. 

With every varying day? 

And, first, they heard King James had w« 
Etall, and Wark, qnd Ford ; and then, 
That Norham Castle strong was ta’en. 
At that sore marvell’d Marmion : — 

And Douglas hoped his monarch’s hand 
Would soon subdue Northumberland : 

But whisper’d news there came, 

That, while his host inactive lay, 

And melted by degrees away, 

King James was dallying off the day 
With Heron’s wily dame. — 

Such adts to chronicles I*yield ; 

Go seek them there, and see : 

Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a history. — 

At length they heard the Scottish host 
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On that high ridge had made their post, 
Which frowns o’er Millfield Plain ; 
And that brave Surrey many a band 
Had gather’d in the Southern land, 

And inarch’d into Northumberland, 
And camp at Wooler ta’en. 

Mannion, like charger in the stall, 

That hears, without, the trumpet-call, 
Began to chafe and swear: — 

« A aorry thing to hide my head 
In castle, like a fearful maid, 

When such a field is near ! 

Needs must I see this battle-day : 

Death to my fame, if such a fray 
Were fought, and Marmion away! 

The Douglas, too, I' wot not why, 
Hath ’bated of his courtesy : 

No longer in his halls I’ll stay.» — 

Then bade his band, tjiey should array 
For march against the dawning day. 


END OF CANTO FIFTH. 
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RICHARD HEBER, Esq. 

Mertoun-House, Christmas 

Heap on more wood! — the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle a,%it will, 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Each age has deem’d the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer : 

Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane , 

At Iol^nore deep the mead did drain; 

High on the beach his galleys drew. 

And feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pine-built hall. 

Where shields and axes deck’d the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dress’d steer; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 

While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnaw’d rib, and marrow-bone ; 
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Or listen’d all, in grim delight, 

While scalds yell’d out the joys of fight. 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 
While wildly loose their red locks fly, 

And dancing round the blazing pile, 

They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recal 
The boisterous joys of Odin’s hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll’d, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night : 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel dortn’d he^kirtle sheen '; 

The hall was dress’d with holy green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 

To gather in the misletoe. 

THV;n open’d wide the baron’s hall ^ 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doff d her pride. 

The heir, wit^j^jjjft in his shoes, 

That night m^K|$llage partner chase ; 

The lord, underlining, share 
The vulgar game or « post and pair.» 
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All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 

By old blue-coated serving-man; 

Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high, 
t ’rested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garb’d ranger tell, 

How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassel round, in good brown botvls, 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reek’d ; hard by 
Plumb-porridge stood, and Christmas pye; 
Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce, • 

At snciMiigli tide, her savoury goose. 

Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roar’d with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It wa%a hearty note, and strong. 

Who* lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery; 
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While shirts supplied the masquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made; 

But, O ! what masquers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 

England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

' T was Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale: 

T was Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 

Still linger, in our northern dime, 

Some remnants of the good old time ; 

And still, within our vallies here, 

We hold the kindred title dear, 

Even when, perchance, its far-fetcli’d claim 
To southern ear sounds empty name; 

For course of blood, our proverbs deem, 

Is wanner than the mountain-stream . 1 
And thus, my Christmas still ! hold 
Where my great-grandsire cite of old, 

With amber heard, and flaxeiihair, 

And reverend apostolic air, 

The feast and holy-tide to share, 

And mix sobriety with wine, / 

And honest mirth with thoughts divine : 

Small thought was his, in after-time, 

E’er to be hitch’d into /i rhyme. 

The simple sire could only boast, 

That he was loyal to his cost ; 

* « Blood is warmer than water, » — a proverb meant to vindicate 
our family predilections. ' 
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The banish'd race of kings revered, 

And lost his land, — but kept his beard. 

Tn these dear halls, where welccftne kind 
is with*fair liberty combined ; 

Where cordial friendship gives the hand, 

And flies constraint the magic wand 
Of the fair dame that rules the land, 

Little we heed the tempest drear, 

While music, mirth, and social cheer, 

Speed on their wings the passing year. 

And Merton iTs halls are fair e’en now, 

When not a leaf is on the bough. 

Tweed loves them well, and turns again. 

As loth to leave the sweet domain, 

And holds his mirror to her face, 

And clips her with a close embrace 
Gladly as he, we seek the dome, 

And as reluctant turn us home. 

. , * ft 

How just, tiUp at this time of glee, 

My thoughts should, Ileber, turn to thee ! 

For many a merry hour we’ve known, 

And heard the chimes of midnight’s tone. % 
Cease, th&h, my friend ! a moment cease, 

And leave these classic tomes in peace! 

Of Roman and of Grecian lore, 

Sure mortal brain can hold no more. 

These ancients, as Noll Bluff might say, 

Were « pretty fellows in their day ;» 1 

« Hannibal was a pretty fellow, sir,— a very pretty fellow id Ins 
.» tiarhclor. 
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But time and tide o’er all prevail — 

On Christmas eve a Christmas tale — 
Of wonder and*of war, — « Profane ! 
What! ltfave the lofty Latian strain, 
Her stately prose, her verse’s charing, 
To hear the clash of rusty arms ; 

In fairy land or Limbo lost, 

To jostle conjuror and ghost, 

Goblin and witch !» — Nay, Heber dear, 
Before you touch my charter, hear; 
Though Leyden aids, alas ! no more, 
My cause with many-languaged lore, 
This may I say : — in realms of death 
Ulysses meets Alcides’ wraith ; 
iEneas, upon Thracia’s shore, 

The ghost of murder’d Polydore;' 

For omens, we in Livy cross, 

At every turn, locutus Bos. 

As grave and truly speaks^that ox, 

As if he told the price oQjg^ks ; 

Or held, in Borne repubi|flB$ 

The place of common-coui^fixian. 

4 All nations have their omens drear, 
Their legends wild of woe and fe^r. 

To Cambria look — the peasant see, 
Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 

And shun « the Spirit’s Blasted Tree.)) 
The Highlander, whose red claymore 
The battle turn’d on Maida’s shore, 
W T ill, on a Friday morn, look pale, 

If astfd to tell a fairy tale : 
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lie fears the vengeful Elfin King, 

Who leaves that day his grassy ring ; 
Invisible to human ken, 

He walks among the sons of men. 

Didst e’er, dear Ilebcr, pass along 
Beneath the towers of Franchemont, 

Which, like an eagle’s nest in air, 

Hangs o’er the stream and hamlet fair?— 
Deep in tlieir vaults, the peasants say, 

A mighty treasure buried lay, 

Amass’d through rapine and through wrong, 
By the last lord of Franchemont. 

The iron chest is bolted hard, 

A huntsman sits, its constant guard; 

Around his neck his horn is hung, 

His hanger in liis belt is slung; 

Before hts feet l^is bloodhounds lie : 

An ’t were not^ ^ | feh is gloomy eye, 

Whose withttHHgpancc no hejrrt can brook. 
As true a kumpnan doth he look, 

As bugle e’er m brake did sound, 

Or ever hollow’d to a hound. 

To chase fiend, and win the prize, 

In that same dungeon ever tries 
An aged necromantic priest ; 

It is an hundred years at least, 

Since ’twixt tlicm first the strife begun, 

And neither yet has lost or won. 

And oft the conjuror’s words will make 
The stubborn demon groan and quake ; 

And oft the bands of iron break, 
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Or bursts one lock, that still amain. 

Fast as ’t is cfpen’d, shuts again. 

Tha magic strife within the tomh 
May last until the day of doom, 

Unless the adept shall learn to tell 
The very word that clench’d the spell. 
When Franch’mont lock’d the treasure -cell. 
An hundred years are past and gone, 

And scarce three letters has he won. 

Such general superstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie say ; 

Whose gossip history has given 
My song the messenger from heaven. 

That warn’d, in Lithgow, Scotland’s king, 
Nor less the infernal summoning ; 

May pass the Monk of Durham’s tale. 
Whose demon fought in gothic mail ; 

May pardon plead for Fojjdun grave. 

Who told of Gifford^s gp^lit-cave. 

But why such instances 'Slybii, 

Who, in an instant, can review 
Your treasured hoards of various lore. 

And furnish twenty thousand mo/re ? 
Hoards, not like theirs whose volumes rest 
Like treasures in the Franch’mont chest, 
While gripple owners still refuse 
To others what they cannot use — 

Give them the priest’s whole century, 

They shall not spell you letters three ; 

Their pleasure in the books the same 
The magpie takes in pilfer’d gem. 
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Thy volumes, open as thy heart, 

Delight, amusement, science, art, 

To every ear and eye impart ; 

Yet who, of all who thus employ*them, 
Can, like the owner’s self, enjoy them? — 
But hark ! I hear the distant drum : 

The day of Flodden field is come. — 
Adieu, dear Heber ! life and health, 

And store of literary wealth. 
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While great events were on tlie gale, 

And each hour brought a varying tale. 

And the demeanour, changed and cold. 

Of Douglas, fretted Marinion bold. 

And, like the impatient steed of war, 
lie snuff’d the battle from afar; 

And hopes were none, that back again 
Herald should come from Terouenne, 

Where England’s king in leaguer lay, # 
Before decisive battle-day ; 

While these things were, the mournful Clare 
Did in the dame’s devotions share : 

For the good countess ceaseless pray’d 
To heaven and saints, her sons to aid, 

And, with short interval, did pass 
From prayer to book, from book to mass, 
And all in high baronial pride, — 

*A life both dull and dignified ; — 
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Yet as Lord Marmion nothing press’d 
Upon her intervals of rest, 

Dejected Clara wfell could bear 
* The formal state, the lengthen’d prayer. 
Though dearest to her wounded heart 
The hours that she might spend apart. 

n. 

I said, Tantallon’s dizzy steep 
Hung o’er the margin of the deep, 

Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Itepell’d the insult of the air, 

Which, when the tempest vex’d the sky ? 
Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by. 
Above the rest, a turret square 
Did o’er its Gothic entrance bear, 

Of sculpture rude, a stony shield ; 

The bloody heart was in the field, 

And in the chief three mullets stood, 

The cognizance of Dcraglas blood. 

The turret held a narrow stair, 

Which, mounted, gave you access where 

A parapet’s embattled row 

Did seaward round the castle go. 

Sometimes in dizzy steps descending, 
Sometimes in narrow circuit bending, 
Sometimes in platform broad extending, 

Its varying circle did combine 
Bulwark, and bartisan, and line, r 
And bastion, tower, and vantage-coign ; 
Above the booming ocean leant 
The far-projecting battlement; 
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The billows burst, in ceaseless flow, 

Upon the precipice below. 

Where’er Tantallon faced the land, _ 

Gate-works, and walls, were strongly mann’d 
No need upon the sea-girt side; 

The steepy rock and frantic tide, 

Approach of human *tep denied ; 

And thus these lines and ramparts rude, 
Were left in deepest solitude. 

III. 

And, for they were so lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair, 

And muse upon her sorrows there, 

And list the sea-bird’s cry ; 

Or slow, like noon-tide ghost, would glide 
Along the dark-grey bulwark’s side, 

And ever on the heaving tide 
Look down with weary eye. 

Oft did the cliff, and swelling main, 

Recal the thoughts of Whitby’s fane, — 

A home she ne’er might see again ; 

For she had laid adown, 

So Douglas bade, the hood and veil, '* 
And frontlet of the cloister pale, 

And Benedictine gown : 

It were unseemly sight, ^he said, 

A novice out of convent shade. — 

Now lier^bright locks, with sunny glow, 

Again adorn’d her brow of snow ; 

Her mantle rich, whose borders, round, 

A deep and fretted broidery bound, 

Ih golden foldings sought the ground ; 
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Of holy ornament, alone 

Remain’d a cross with ruby stone ; 

And often did she look 
• ( 

On tliatwliicli in her hand she bore, 

Her breviary book, 

♦ In such a place, so lone, so grim, 

At dawning pale, or twilight dim, 

It fearful would have been, 

To meet a form so richly dress’d, ’ 

Witli book in hand, and cross on breast, 
And such a woeful mien. 

Fitz-Eustace, loitering with his bow, 

To practise on the gull and crow, 

Saw her, at distance, gliding slow, 

And did by Mary swear, 

Some love-lorn fay she might have been, 

Or, in romance, some spell-bound queen ; 
For ne’er, in work-day world, was seen 
A form so witching fair. 

IV. 

Once walking thus, at evening tide, 
chanced a gliding sail she spied. 

And, sighing, thought — « The AJ^ress there, 
Perchance, does to her home repair; 

Her peaceful rule, where duty, free, 

Walks hand in hand with charity ; 

Where oft devotions tranced glow 
Can such a glimpse of heaven bestqw, 

That the enraptured sisters see 
High vision, and deep mystery ; 
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The very form of Hilda fair, 1 
Hovering upon the sunny air, 

And smiling on her votaries’ prayer. 

O ! wherefore, to my duller eye, 

Did still the saint her form deny ? 

Was it, that, sear’d by sinful scorn, 

My heart could neither melt nor burn ? 

Or lie my warm affections low 

With him, that taught them first to glow ? 

Yet, gentle Abbess, well I knew, 

To pay thy kindness grateful due, 

And well could brook the mild command, 

That ruled thy simple maiden band. 

How different now ! condemn’d to bide 
My doom from this dark tyrant’s pride. — 

But Marmion has to learn, ere long, 

That constant mind, and hate of wrong, 
Descended to a feeble girl, 

From Red De Glare, stout Gloster’s Earl : 

Of such a stein a sapling weak, 

He ne’er shall bend, although he break. 

V. 

« But see ! — what makes this armour here?» 

For in her path there lay 
Targe, corslet, helm ; — she view’d them near. — 
u The breast-plate pierced !» — Ay, much I fear, 
Weak fence wert thou ’gainst foeman’s spear, 
That hatji made fatal entrance here, 

As these dark blood -gouts say. — 

Thus Wilton ! — Oh ! not corslet’s ward, 

• 1 See note. 
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Not truth, as diamond pure and hard, 

Could be thy manly bosom’s guard 
On yon disastrous day !» — 

She raised her eyes in mournful mood, — 

— Wilton himself before her stood ! 

It might have seem’d his passing ghost, 

For every youthful grace was lost; 

And joy unwonted, and surprise, 

Gave their strange wildness to his eyes. — 
Expect not, noble dames and lords, 

That I can tell such scene in words : 

What skilful limner e’er would chuse 
To paint the rainbow’s varying hues. 

Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven ? 

Far less can my weak line declare 
Each changing passion’s shade ; 
brightening to rapture from despair, 
Sorrow, surprise, an<j pity there, 

And joy, with her angelic air, 

And hope, that paints the future fair, 

Their varying hues display’d : 

Each o’er its rival’s ground extending, 
Alternate conquering, shifting, binding, 

Till all, fatigued, the conflict yield, 

And mighty Love retains the field. 

Shortly I tell what tjien he said, 

By many a tender word delay’d, 

And modest blush, and bursting si{fh, 

And question kind, and fond reply. 
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■* 

h Forget we that disastrous day, 

When senseless in the lists I lay. 

Thence dragg’d, — but how I cannot know, 
For sense and recollection fled, 

1 found me on a pallet low, 

Within my ancient beadsman’s shed. 
Austin, — remember’st thou, my Clare, 

How thou didst blush, when the old man, 
When first our infant love began, 

Said we would make a matchless pair ? — 
Menials, and friends, and kindsmen fled 
From the degraded traitor’s bed, — 

He, only, held my burning head, 

And tended me for many a day, 

While wounds and fever held their sway. 
But far more needful w as his care, 

When sense return’d to wake despair ; 

For I did tear the closing wound, 

And dash me frantic on the ground, 

If e’er I heard the name of Clare. » 

At length, to calmer reason brought, 

Much by his kind attendance wrought, 

With him I left my native strand, 

And in a palmer’s weeds array’d, 

My hated name and form to shade, 

I journey’d many a land ; 

No more a lord of rank and birth, 

But mingled with the dregs of earth. 
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Oft Austin for my reason fear’d, 

When 1 would'sit, and deeply brood 
. On dark revenge, and deeds of blood, 

Or wild mad schemes uprear’d. 

My friend at length fell sick, and said, 

God would remove him soon ; 

And, while upon his dying bed, 

He begg’d of me a boon — 

If e’er my deadliest enemy 

Beneath my brand should conquer’d lie, 

Even then my mercy should avfake, 

And spare his life for Austin’s sake. 

VII. 

« Still restless as a second Cain, 

To Scotland next my route was ta’en, 

Full well the paths I knew. 

Fame of my fate made various sound, 

That death in pilgrimage I found, 

That I had perish’d of my wound, — 

None cared which tale was true : 

And living eye could never guess 
/)e Wilton in his palmer’s dress; 

For, now that sable slough is shed, 

And trimm’d my shaggy beard and head, 
I scarcely knew me in the glass. 

A chance most woynd’rous did provide, 

That I should be that Baron’s guide — 

I will not name liis name ! c 
Vengeance to God alone belongs ; 

But, when I think on all my wrongs, 

My blood is liquid flame ! 
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And ne’er the time shall 1 forget, 

When, in a Scottish hostel set, 

# Dark looks we did exchange ; 

What were his thoughts 1 cannot tell ; 
Hut in my bosom muster’d hell 
Its plans of dark revenge. 

Vllf. 

« A word of vulgar augury. 

That broke from me, I scarce knew why, 
Brought on a village tale ; 

Which wrought upon his rn oody sprite, 
And sent him armed forth by night. 

I borrow’d steed and mail, 

And weapons from his sleeping band ; 

And, passing from a postern-door. 

We met, and ’counter’d, hand to hand, — 
He fell on Gifford-moor. 

For the death-stroke my brand I drew 
(O then my helmed head he knew, 

The palmer’s cowl was gone), 

Then had three indies of my blade 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid, — 

My hand the thought of Austin staid ; 

T left him there alone. — 

O, good old man ! even from the grave, 
Thy spirit could thy master save : 

If I had slain my foeman, ne’er 
Had Whitby’s Abbess, in her fear, 

Given 'to my hand this packet dear, 

Of power to clear my injured fame, 

"And .vindicate De Wilton’s name.- 
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Perchance you heard the Abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of hell, 

That broke our secret speech — 

* it rose from the infernal shade, 

Or featly was some juggle play’d, 

A tale of peace to teach. 

Appeal to Heaven I judged was best, 

When my name came among the rest. 

IX. 

a Now here, within Tantallon Hold, 

To Douglas late my tale I told, 

To whom my house was known of old/ 
Won by my proofs, his faulchion bright 
This eve anew shall dub me knight. 

These were the arms that once did turn 
The tide of fight on Otterburne, 

And Harry Hotspur forced to yield, 

When the dead Douglas won the field. 
These Angus gave — his armourer’s care, 
Ere morn, shall every breach repair; 

For nought, he said, was in his halls, 

But ancient armour on the walls, 

^nd aged chargers in the stalls, 

And women, priests, and grey-bair’d men ; 
The rest were all in Twisel glen. 1 
And now I watch my armour here, 

By law of arms, till midnight ’s near ; 
Then, once again a belted knight, 

Seek Surrey’s camp with dawn of light. 


1 Where James encamped before taking post at Floddeli. 
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X. 

« There soon again we meet, my Clare ! 

This Baron means to guide thee there : 
Douglas reveres his king’s commdnd, 

Else would lie take thee from his hand. 

And there thy kinsman, Surrey, too, 

Will give De W ilton justice due. 

Now' meeter far for martial broil, 

Firmer my limbs, and strung by toil, 

Once more» — « O, Wilton ! must we then 
Bisk new-found happiness again, 

Trust fate of arms once more ? 

And is there not a humble glen, 

Where we, content and poor. 

Might build a cottagje in the shade, 

A shepherd thou, and I to aid 
Thy task on dale and moor ? 

That reddening brow ! — too well 1 know, 
Not even thy Clare can peace bestow, 

While falsehood stains thy name : 

Go then to fight ! Clare bids thee go ! 

Glare can a warrior’s feelings know , 

And weep a warrior’s shame ; 

Can red Earl Gilbert’s spirit feel, 

Buckle the spurs upon thy heel, 

And belt thee with thy brand of steel, 

And send thee forth to fame !n — 

>• 

XI. 

l nat nignt, upon the rooks and bay, 

* The midnight moon-beam slumbering lay, 
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And pour’d its silver light, and pure/ 

Through loop-hole, and through embrazure, 
Upon Tantalloh tower and hall ; 

H'it chief where arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel’s pride, 

The sober glances fall. 

Much was there need ; though, seam’d with scar: 
Two veterans of the Douglas’ wars, 

Though two grey priests were there, 

And each a blazing torch held high, 

You could not by their blaze descry 
The cliapel’s carving fair. 

Amid that dim and smoky light, 

Chequering the silvery moon-shine bright, 

A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas’ blood, 

With mitre sheen, and roequet white. 

Yet shew’d his meek and thoughtful eye 
But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that, ii^a barbarous age, 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, 

Than that beneath his rule be held 
The bishopric of fair Dunkeld. 

Beside him ancient Angus stood, 

Doff’d his furr’d gown, and sablf hood : 

O’er his huge form, and visage pale, 

He wore a cap and shirt of mail ; 

And lcan’d his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont, of yore, in battle-fray, 

His foeman’s limbs to shred away, 

As wood-knife lops the sapling spray r 
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He seem’d as, from the tombs around 
Rising at judgment-day, 

Some giant Douglas may be found 
In all his old array ; • 

So pale liis face, so § liuge his limb. 

So old his arms, his look so grim. 

XII. 

Then at the altar Wilton kneels, 

And Clare the spurs bound on his heels ; 
And think what next he must have felt. 

At buckling of the faulchion belt, 

And judge how Clara changed her hue, 
While fastening to her lover’s side 
£fncnd, which, though in danger tried, 
lie once had found untrue ! 

Then Douglas struck him with his blade : 
u Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid, 

I dub thee knight. 

Arise, Sir Ralph, I)tf Wilton’s heir ! 

For king, for church, for lady fair, 

See that thou light. » — 

And Bishop Gawain, as he rose, 

Said — « Wilton ! grieve not for thy woos, 
Disgrace, and trouble ; 

For He, who honour best bestows, 

May give thee double. » — 

De Wilton sobb’d, foi’sob he must — 

« Where’er I meet a Douglas, trust 
That Douglas is my brother !» — 

« Nay, nay,» old Angus said, « not so ; 

» To Surrey’s camp thou now must go, 

Thy wrongs no longer smother. 
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f have two sons in yonder field ; 

And, if thou meel’st them under shield, 

Upon them bravdy — do thy worst ; , 

fou\ fall him that blenches first!” — 

XIII. 

Not far advanced was morning day, 

When Marrnion did his troop array 
To Surrey’s camp to ride. 

He h ?d safe-conduct for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide : 

The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 

Would Clara on her palfrey place, 

And whisper’d, in an under lone, * 

« Let the hawk stoop, bis prey is flown . » 

The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marrnion stopp’d to bid adieu : — 

« Though something I might plain, » he said 
« Of cold respect to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by your king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’s towers I staid ; 

Part wc in friendship from your land, 

And, noble earl, receive my hand.?) 

But Douglas round him drew hhfcloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 

« My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation stone — . 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
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And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marraion clasp. » 

XIV. 

Burn’d Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 

And shook his very frame for ire, 

And — a This to me! » he said, — 
u An ’t were not for thy hoary beard, 

Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 

And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 

He, who docs England’s message here, 

Although the meanest in her state, 

May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 

And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near — 

(Nay, never look upon your lord, 

And lay your hands upon your sword), — 

I tell thee, thou ’r? defied ! 

And if thou said’st, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 

Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! » — 

On the dturl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age : 

Fierce he broke forth, — u And darest tlrnu then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

TheaDouglas in his hall ? 

And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ? - 
by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! — 

Up drawbridge, grooms — what, warder, ho ! 
Let the portcullis fall.)) — 
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Lord Marmion turn’d, — well was his need, 
And dash’d the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the arch-way sprung, 
flie ponderous grate behind him rung : 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

XV. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just a* it trembled on the rise ; 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reach’d his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers, 
u Horse! horse !» the Douglas cried, « and chase 
Hut soon he rein’d his fury’s pace ; 

« A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworfhy of the name. — 

A letter forged ! Saint Jude to speed ! 

Did ever knight so foul a deed! 

At first in heart it liked me ill, 

When the king praised his clerkly skill. 
Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of rfiine, 

Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line: 

So swore I, and I swear it still, * 

Let my boy-bishop* fret his fill. — 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! ; 

Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 

1 thought to slay him where he stood. 
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’T is pity of him, too,» lie cried: 

« Hold can he speak, and fairly ride : 

I warrant him a warrior tried. » — 

With this his mandate lie recals, • 

And slowly seeks his castle’s halls. 

XVI. 

The day in Marmion’s journey wore; 

Yet, ere his passion’s gust was o’er, 

They cross’d the heights of Stanrig-moor, 
His troop more closely there lie scann’d, 
And miss’d the Palmer from the band. — 
« Palmer or not,» young Mount did say, 
« He parted at the peep of day ; 

Good sooth it was in strange array. » — 

« In what array ?)> said Marmion, quick. 
« My lord, I ill can spell the trick ; 

But all night long, with clink and bang. 
Close to my couch did hammers clang : 
At dawn the falling drawbridge rang, 
And from a loop-hole while I peep, 

Old Bell-the-Cat came from the Keep, 
Wrapp’d in a gown of sables fair, 

As fearful of the morning air; 

Beneath, $vhen that was blown aside, 

A rusty shirt of mail I spied, 

By Archibald won in bloody work, 
Against the Saracen and Turk : 

La£t nijorht it hung not in the hall ; 

1 thought some marvel would befal. 
j^jud-next I saw them saddled lead 
Old Cheviot forth, the earl’s best steed ; 
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A matchless horse, though something old, 
Prompt to his paces, cool and bold. 

V heard the Sheriff Sholto say, 

¥fit earl did much the master 1 pray 
To use him on the battle-day ; 

But he preferred » — « Nay, Henry, cease ! 
Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace. — 
Eustace, thou bear’st a brain — I pray, 

What did Blount see at break of day?» 

XVII. 

u hi brief, my lord, we both descried 
'For then 1 stood by Henry’s side) 

The Palmer mount, and outwards ride, 

Upon the earl’s own favourite steed ; 

All sheathed he was in armour bright, 

And much resembled that same knight 
Subdued by you in Cotswold fight : 

Lord Angus wish’d him speed/./ 

The instant that Filz-Eustace spoke, 

A sudden light on Marmion broke ; 
u Ah ! dastard fool, to reason lost! » 

He mutter’d ; «’T was nor fay nor ghost, 

1 met upon the moonlight wold, 

But living man of earthly mouldy- 
O dotage blind and gross ! 

Had 1 but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid De Wilton %n the dust, 

My path no more to cross. — ( 

How stand we now? — he told his tale 
To Douglas ; and with some avail ; 

1 His eldest son, the Master of Angus. 
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T was therefore gloom’d his rugged brow.— 
Will Surrey dare to entertain, 

’Gainst Marmion, charge disproved and vain? 

Small risk of that, 1 trow. * 

Yet Clare’s sharp questions must I shun ; 

Must separate Constance from the nun — 

0 what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive ! — 

A Palmer too l — no wonder why 

1 felt rebuked beneath his eye : 

I might have known there was but one 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion. » — 

XVIII. 

Stung with these thoughts, he urged to speed 
His troop, and reach’d, at eve, the Tweed, 
Where Lennel’s convent closed their march 
(There now is left but one frail arch, 

Yet moufri thou not its cells ; 

Our time a fair exchange has made; 

Hard by, in hospitable shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwells, 

Well worth the whole Bernardine brood, 

That e’er wore sandal, frock, or hood). 

Yet did Saint Bernard’s Abbot there 
Give Marmion entertainment fair, 

And lodging for his train and Clare. 

Next morn the, Baron climb’d the tower. 

To view, afar the Scottish power, 

Encamp’d on Flodden edge: 

Jife^vhite pavilions made a show, 

Like, remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dusky ridge. 
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Long Marmion look’d : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines : 

HiG Scottish host drawn out appears, 

For flashing on the hedge of spears 
The eastern sun-beam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending, 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending,. 
Now drawing back, and now descending, 
The skilful Marmion well could know 
They watch’d the motions of some foe, 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

XIX. 

Even so it was;— from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 
And heedful watch’d them as they cross’d 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. “ 

High sight it is, and'haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the cavern’d cliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 

«»By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 
Upon the eastern bank you see. 

Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, , 

And rising from the dim-wood glen, ' 
Standards on standards, men on men, 
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In slow succession still, 

And sweeping o’er the Gothic arch, 

And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill. • «* 

That morn, to many a trumpet-clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock’s deep echo rang : 

And many a chief of birth and rank, 

Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 

Thy hawthorn glade, which now we sec 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 

Had then from many an axe its doom, 

To give the marching columns room. 

XX. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden 1 on thy airy brow, 

Since England gains the pass the while, 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
What checks the fiery soul of James ? 

Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead ? • 

What vt^ls the vain knight-errant’s brand.’ 
— O, Douglas, for thy leading wand 1 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 

) for one hour of WalUce wight, 

)r well-jkill’d Bruce, to rule the fight, 
ind cry — « Saint Andrew and our right ! « 
l^affer sight had seen that morn, 


9 
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From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Bannock-bourne ! — 

The precious houV has pass’d in vain, 4 

ArfftKingland’s host has gain’d the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 

Around the base of Fladden-hill. 

XXI. 

Ere yet the bands met Marmion’s eye, 

Fitz Eustace shouted loud and high, — 
u I lark ! hark! my lord, an English drum! 
And see, ascending squadrons come 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 

Foot, horse, and cannon : —hap what hap, . 

My basnet to a prentice cap, 

Lord Surrey ’s o’er the Till ! — 

Yet morel yet more! — how fair array’d 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 

And sweep so gallant by ! * 

With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armour flashing high, 

Saint George might waken from the dead, 

To see fair England’s standards fly.» — 

« Stint in thy prate, » quoth Blount, « tliou’dst best. 
And tiiten to our lord’s behest » — r 
With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, — 

« This instant be our band array’d ; 

The river must be quickly cross’d, 

That we may join Lord Surrey’s host. , 

If fight Ring James,— as well I trust, 

That fight he will, and fight he must, — ' 
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The Lady Glare behind our lines 
0$hall tarry, while the battle joins.» — 

XXII. 

Ilimself he swift on horseback threw, 

Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu, 

Far Jess would listen to his prayer, 

To leave behind the helpless Glare. 

Down to the Tweed his band he drew, 

And mutter’d as the flood they view, 

« The pheasant in the falcon’s claw, 
lie scarce will yield to please a daw : 

Lord Angus may the Abbot awe,] 

So Clare shall bide with me.» 

Then on that dangerous ford, and deep, 
Where to die Tweed Leat’s eddies creep, 

He ventured desperately : 

And not a imminent will he bide, 

Till squire, or groom, brfore him ride ; 
Headmost of all he sterns the tide, 

And stems it gallantly. 

Eustace held Clare upon her horse, 

Old Hubert led her rein, • 

Stoutly they graved the current’s course. 

And though far downward driven per force, 
The southern bank they gain ; 
behind diem, straggling, eame to shore, 

As best they might, the train : 

Each o’er»his head, his yew-bow bore, 

Action not m va * n 5 

Beep need diat day that every string, 

By wet unharm’d should sharply ring. 
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A moment then Lord Marmion staid, 

And breath’d his steed, his men array’d, 

Thai? forward moved his band, 

Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-guard won, 

He halted by a cross of stone, 

Tbit, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 

XXIII. 

Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host, for deadly fray ; 

Their marsliall’d lines stretch’d east and west, 
And fronted north and south, 

And distant salutation past 
From the loud cannon mouth ; 

JNot in the close successive rattle, 

That breathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between. — * 

The hillock gain’d, Lord Marmion staid : 

« Here, by this cross, » he gently said, 
u You well may view the scene. 

Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 

O thi/^k of Marmion in thy prayer ! — 

Thou wilt not ? — well, — no less my <jare 
Shall 2 watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 

You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard. 
With ten pick’d archers of my train ; 

With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain. 

But, if we conquer, cruel maid ! 

My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When here we meet again, w — 
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He waited not for answer there, 

^nd would not mark the maid’s despair. 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire; but spurr’d amain, 

And, dashing through the battle-plain, 

His way to Surrey took. 

XXIV. 

u The good Lord Marmion, by my life ! 

Welcome to danger’s hour! — 

Short greeting serves in time of strife *. — 

Thus have I ranged my power: 

Myself will rule this central host, 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 

My sons command the vaward post, 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight; 

Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 

Shall be in tear-ward of the fight, 

And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 

Would gladly to the vanguard go; 

Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 

With thee their charge will blithely share ; m 
There fight thine own retainers too, 

Beneath 3De Burg, thy steward true.» — 

« Thanks noble Surrey !» Marmion said, 

Nor further greeting S here he paid ; 

But parting like a thunder-bolt, 

Firstdn the vanguard made a halt, 

, Where such a shout there rose 
Of « Marmion ! Marmion !» that the cry 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 

Startled the Scottish foes. 
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Blount and Fitz*-Eustace rested still 
\yith Lady Clare upon the hill ; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 

The western sun-beams now were bent; 

- The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view ; 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

« 1’n worthy office here to stay ! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 

But, see! look up — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent.» — 

And sudden, as he spoke, 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Til J, 

Was wreath’d in sable smoke ; 

Volumed and vast, and rolling for, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’^ war, 

As down the hill they broke; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum, 

Told England, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rushing come. — 

Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close, — 

They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-swAy, and with lances thrust; 

And such a yell was there, v. 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth, 
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And fiends in upper air ; 

O ! life and death were in the shout, 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. • * 

Long look’d the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 


XXVI. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Then mark’d they, dashing broad and far. 
The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But npught distinct they see : 

Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

Spears shook, and faulchions flash’d amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain; 

Crests rose, and stoop’d, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the $cene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly : 

And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 

And Edmund HowardVlion bright, 

Still beaj* them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come, 

Q^dllant Gordons many a one, 

And piany a stubborn Highlandman, 
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And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntley, and with Home. 

XXVII. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle; 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Rush’d with bare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble targe aside, 

And with both hands the broad-sword pli 
’T was vain : — But Fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheer’d Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard’s lion fell; 

Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle-yell. 

The Border slogan rent the sky ! 

A Home 1 a Gordon ! was the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 

Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now hi[ 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

* When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It waver’d mid the foes; 

No longer Blount the sight could bear : — 

« By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 

Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, arid patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host.» 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Follow’d by all the archer train. 
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The fici j youth, with desperate charge, 
Made, for a space, an opening large, — 
The rescued banner rose, — 

Hut darkly closed the war around. 

Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too ; yet staid, 

As loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 
lllood-shol his eyes, Ids nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmi oil’s steed rush’d by ; 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast, 

To mark lie would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 

XXVIII. 

Ask me not>what the maiden feels. 

Left in that dreadfifl hour alone : 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 
The scatter’d van of England wheels ; — 
She onl^said, as loud in air 
The tumult roar’d, « Is Wilton there?»- 
Tliey fly, or, madden’d by despair, 
Eight but to die, — « IS Wilton there ?»— 
With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two ‘horsemen drench’d with gore, 

And their arms, a helpless load, 

A vvounded knight they bore. 

VOL. n. 
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His hand still strain'd the broken brand ; 

[lis arms were smear’d with blood and sand . 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmion ! — 

Young Blount his armour did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said — « By Saint George, lie ’s gone ! 

That spear- wound has our master sped, 

And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmion.n — 

« Unnurtured Blount! thy brawling cease : 

He opes his eyes,» said Eustace; « peace !>» 

XXIX 

When, doff’d his casque, he felt free air, 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare : — 
a W T licre ’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 

Cry — c Marmion to the rescue !’— Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle-plain 
<That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! — 

Yet my last thought is England’s fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring : — 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, ^ 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 

Edmund is down : — my life is reft 

The admiral alone is left. J # 
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Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
v With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

' Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England ’s lost. — * * 

Must I bid twice? — hence, varlets! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone — to die.» — 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 

And half he murmur’d, — « Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst !» — 


XXX. 

O, Woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable* as the shade 

By the light quivering &spen made, — 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid * 
To the nigh streamlet ran: 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stoop’d her by the runnel’s side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 

For, Jozing from the mountain’s side, 
**Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
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Where shall she turn ? — behold her mark 
A little fountain cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 

■ In a r stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

DllfKK. WEARY. PILGRIM. DRINK. AND. PRAY. 

ion. the. kind. soul. of. Sybil Grey. 

Wiio. built, this, cross, and. well. 

She fill’d the helm, and back she hied, 

Ali i w ith surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marin ion's head ; 

A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To slirieve the dying, bless the dead 

XXXI. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the w ave, 

And as she stoop’d his brow' to lave — 
u Is it the hand of Clare, » lie*said, 

« Or injured Constance, bailies my head .*»» 

Then, as remembrance rose, — 

Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 

” Short space, few words are mine, to spare: 
Forgive and listen, gentle Cla^e !» — 

« Alas!» she said, « the while, — 

O think of your immortal w eal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal; 

She died at Holy lsle.» t 

Lord Marmion started from the g refund, 

As light as if he felt no w T ound ; 
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Though in the action hurst the tide, 

^ In torrents from his wounded side. 

« Then it was truth !» —he said — « I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. — x 
1 would the fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be! — this dizzy trance — 

Curse on yon base marauder’s lance, 

And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand.» — 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 

XXXII. 

t » 

With fruitless labour, (^lara bound, 
xVnd strove to staunch, the gushing wound : 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the church’s prayers. 

Ever, lie said, that, dose find near, 

A lady’s voice was on his ear, 

And that ihfe priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, 

« In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dying ! *> 
So the,flotes rung ; — 

« Avoid thee, Fiend ! —with cruel hand, 
•viiipke not the dying sinner’s sand ! — 
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O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O think on faith and bliss ! — 

Romany a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this.» 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swell’d the gale, 

And — Stanley ! was the cry ; — 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand, abo,ve his head, 

Ife shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted « Victory ! — 
u Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on !» 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

XXXIII. 

By this, though deep the evening fell, 

Still rose the battle’s deadly swell, 

For still the Scots, around ibeir king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 

Where ’s now their victor vaward wing, 
Where Huntley, and where Home ? 

O for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 

When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin and peer, * 

On Roncesvalles died ! ^ 

Such blast might warn them, not in vain,^ 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 

And turn the doubtful dav again. 
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While yet on Flodden side, 

Afar, the royal standard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride ! 1 * 

In vain the wish — for far away, 

While spoil and havoc mark their way, 

Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers stray. — 

« O, lady,» cried the monk, u away !» — 

And placed her on her steed, 

And led her to the chapel fair, 

Of Tilmoutk upon Tweed. 

There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And, at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV. 

But as they left the dark’ning heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volfies hail’d, 

In headlong charge their horse assail’d ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep. 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go. 
Though kill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ripg ; 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Eacb?stepping where his comrade stood, 

9 1 The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
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i jink'd in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 

TilKjtter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter’d bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foeman know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest, low, 
They melted from the field as snow. 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 

Disorder’d, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To tell red Flod den’s dismal tale. 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong: 

Still from the sire the son shall h«ar 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Floddcn’s fatal field, 

Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield ! * 

XXXV. 

Day dawns upon the mountain’s side 
There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride, 
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Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one, 

The sad survivors all are gone. — 

View not that corpse mistrustfully, 

Defaced and mangled though it be; 

Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 

That, journeying far on foreign strand, 

The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 

He saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain : 

And well in death his trusty brand, 

Firm clench’d within his manly hand, 

Beseem’d the monarch slain. 

But, O ! how changed since yon blithe night! — 
Gladly I turn me from the sight, 

Unto my tale again. 

XXXVI. 

Short is my tale : — Fitz-Eustace’ care 
A pierced and mangled body bare 
To moated Litchfield’s lofty pile ; * 

And the*e, beneath the southern aisle, 

A tomb, with Gothic sculpture fair, 

Did long Lord Marmjon’s image bear. 

(Now vainly for its site you look ; 

’T w^y levell’d, when fanatic Brook • 

Thvfair cathedral storm’d and took ; # 

But, thanks to Heaven, and good Saint Chad, 

A guerdon meet the spoiler had!) 
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There erst was martial Marmion found, 

His feet upon a couchant hound, 

His hands to heaven upraised ; 

And >J1 around, on scutcheon rich, 

And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 

His arms and feats were blazed. 

And yet, though all was carved so fair, 

And priest for Marmion breathed the prayer, 
The last Lord Marmion lay not there. 

From Ettrick woods, a peasant swain 
Follow’d his lord to Flodden plain, — 

One of those flowers, whom plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as « wede away .» 

Sore wounded, Sybil’s Cross lie spied, 

And dragged him to its foot and died, 

Close by the noble Marmion’s side. 

The spoilers stripp’d and gash’d the slain, 
And thus their corpses were mista’en ; 

And thus, in the proud Baron’s tomb, 

The lowly woodsman took the room. 

XXXVII. 

Less easy task it were, to show 

Lord Marmion’s nameless grave, and low. 

They dug his grave e’en where he'fay, 

But every mark is gone ; 

Time’s wasting hand .has done away 
The simple Cross of Sybil Grey, 

And broke her font of stone : ' 

But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 
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For thence may best his curious eye 
The memorable fieki descry ; 

And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water-flag and rush, 

And rest them by the hazel bush, 

And plait their garlands fair ; 

Nor dream they sit upon the grave, 

That holds the bones of Marmion brave. - 
When thou slialt find the little hill, 

With thy heart commune, and be still. 

If ever, in temptation strong, 

Thou left’st the right path for the wrong : 
If every devious step, thus trod, 

Still lead thee further from the road ; 
Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom 
On noble Marinion’s lowly tomb ; 

But say, « He died a gallant knight, 

With sword in hand, for England's right.)? 

XXXVIII. 

I do not rhyme to that dull elf, 

Who cannot image to himself, 

That all through Flodden’s dismal nigftt, 
Wilton was foremost in the fight ; 

That, when brave Surrey’s steed was slain, 
’T was Wilton mounted him again ; 

’T was Wilton’s brand that deepest hew’d. 
Amid* the spearmen’s stubborn wood, — 
Uiyiamed by Hollinshed or Hall, 

He was the living soul of all : 
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Thai, utter fight, his faith made plain, 
lie won his rank and lands again, 

And charged his old* paternal shield 
With Springs won on Flodden field.— 

\or sing 1 to that simple maid, 

To whom it must in terms be said, 

Tnat king and kinsmen did agree , 

To bless fair Clara’s constancy ; 

Who cannot, unless 1 relate, 

Paint to her mind the bridal’s state; 

That Wolsey’s voice the blessing spoke, 
More, Sands, and Denny, pass’d the joke; 
That bluff Ring Hal the curtain drew, 

And Catherine’s hand the stocking threw; 
And afterwards, for many a day, 

That it was held enough to say, 

' In blessing to a wedded pair, 

« Love they like Wilton and like Clare ^ 
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Why then a final note prolong. 

Or lengthen out a dosing song, 

Unless to bid the gentles speed, 

Who long have listed to my rede? 1 — 

To statesmen grave, if such may deign 
To read the minstrel’s idle strain, 

Sound head, clean hand and piercing wit. 
And patriotic heart — as Pitt ! 

A garland lor the hero’s crest, 

And twined by her he loves the best; 

To every lovely lady bright, 

What can 1 wish but faithful knight? 

To every faithful lover too, 

What can I wish but lady true? 

And knowlege to the studious sage, 

And pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear schoolboy, whom my lay 
lias cheated of thy hour of play, 

Light task and merry holiday! 

To all, to each, a fair good night, * 

And pleas’jig dreams, and slumbers light ! 


Used fjenurally for tale, or discount 1 . 




NOTES. 

CANTO I 


Note I. 

As when the Chamjnon of the Lake 
Enters Morgana’s fated house , 

Or in the Chapel Perilous , 

Despising spells and demons' force, 

Holds converse with the unburied corse . — P. \\. 

The Romance of the Morte Arthur contains a sort of abridge 
meat of the most celebrated adventures of the Round Table; 
and, being written in comparatively modern language, gives tfie 
general reader an excellent idea of what romances of chivalry 
actually were. Ifr has also the merit of being written in pure 
old English; and many of th§ wild adventures which it con- 
tains are told with a simplicity bordering upon the sublime. 
Several of these are referred to in the text; and I would have 
illustrated them by more full extracts, but as this curious work 
is about to be published, I confine myself to the tale of the 
Chapel Perilous, and of the quest of Sir Launcelot After the 
Sangreal. 

« Ilight so Sir iauncelot departed ; and when lie came to the 
Chapell Perilous, he alighted downe, and tied his horse to a 
little gate. And as soon as he m^is within the church-yard, he 
saw, on the front of the chapell, many faire rich shields turned 
upside dowue, and many of the shields Sir Launcelot had see^c 
knights havfe before; with that he saw stand by him thirtie 
great knights, more, by a yard, than any man that ever he had 
and all those grinned and guashed at Sir Launcelot; and 
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when he saw their countenance, hee dread them sore, and so put 
his shield afore him, and tooke his sword in his hand, ready to/ 
doe battaile; and they were all untied in black harueis, ready; 
with their shields and swords drawen. And when Sir Launcelot 
would ha v^gone’ through them, they scattered on every side of 
him, and gave him the way; and therewith he waxed all bold, 
and entered into tbe chapel), and then hee saw no light hut a 
d inure lampe burning, and then was hee ware of a corps co* > 
vered with a cloatli of silke ; then Sir Launcelot stooped downe, 
and cut a piece of that cloath away, and then it fared under 
him n$ if the earth had quaked a little, whereof hee was nfeared, 
and then he 'tw a faire sword lye by the dead knight, and that 
he gat in his hand, and hied him out of the chapell. As soon as 
lie was in the chapell-yerd, all the knights spoke to him with a 
grimly voice, and said, ‘Knight Sir LauncoJot, lay that sword 
irorn thee, or else thou shalt die.’ ‘Whether 1 live or die,’ said 
Sir Launcelot, ‘ with no great words get yec it againe, therefore 
fight for it and yee list.’ The le with he passed through them ; 
and, beyond the chapell-yerd, there met him a fair dumoscl, and 
s?.id, ‘Sir Launcelot, leave that sword behind thee, or tlum wilt 
die for it.’ ‘1 will not leave it,’ said Sir Launcelot, ‘for no 
threats.’ ‘No?’ said she ; ‘and ye did leave that sword, Quueiie 
Guenever should ye never sec.’ ‘Then were I foole and 1 would 
leave this sword/ said Sir Launcelot. ‘ Now, gentle knight/ said 
the damosel, 'I require thee to kisse me once.’ ‘Nay/ said Sir » 
Launcelot, ‘that God forbid!* ‘Well, sir,’ said she, ‘and thou 
haddest kissed me, thy life dayes had been done; but now, alas!’ 
said she ; ‘l have lost all my labour; for 1 ordained this chapell 
for thy sake, and for Sir Gawaine ; and once 1 had Sir Gawainc 
within it; and at that time he fought with diat knight which 
tharc Heth dead in yonder chappell, Sir Gilbert the bastard, 
aud at that time hee smote off Sir Gilbert the bastard’s left 
hand. And so, Sir Launcelot, now I tell thee, that I have loved 
thee this seaven yeare ; lmt there may no woman have thy love 
b but Queen Guenever; but sitheu 1 may not rejoice to have tjiy 
hedy alive, I had kept no more joy in this world but 10 have had 
thv dead body; and 1 would have helmed it and served, £pid s&* J < 
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have kept it my life dales, and daily 1 should have clipped thee, 

1 find kissed thee, in the despite of Queene Guenever.’ ‘ Yce say 
well,’ said Sir Launcelot; ‘Jesus preserve me from your suhtill 

craft!’ And therewith he took his horse, and departed from her.* 

% 

Note II. 4 

A sinful man , and unconfess'd , 

He took the Sang real's holy quests 

And , slumbering , saw the vision high, * 

He might not view with waking eye. — P. i/\. 

One day, when Arthur was holding a high feast with his ' 
Knights of the Hound Table, the Sangreal, or vessel out ut 
which the last passover was eaten, a precious relic, which had 
long remained concealed from human eyes, because of the sins 
of the land, suddenly appeared to him and all his chivalry. Tin* 
consequence of this vision was, that all the knights took on them 
a solemn vow to seek the Sangreal. But, alas ! it could only he 
revealed to a knight at once accomplished in earthly chivalry 
and pure and guiltless of evil conversation. All Sir Launcelot 
noble accomplishments were therefore rendered vain by bis 
guilty intrigue with Queen Guenever, or Gauorc; and in th/s 
holy quest he encountered only such disgraceful disasters, as 
that which follows *' 

■ But Sir Launcelot rode ovartliwurt and endlong in a wild 
forest, and held no path, but as wild adventure led him ; and 
'at the last, he came unto a stone crossc, which departed two 
wayes, in wast laud j and by the crosse, was a stone that was of 
marble; but it was so darke, that Sir Launcelot might not well 
know what it was. Then Sir Launcelot looked by him. Hud saw* 
an old chappell, and there be wend to have found people. And 
so Sir Lancelot tied his horse to a tree, and there lice pul ofr 
his shield, and hung it upon a tree, and then lice went unto 
the chappell door, and found it wasted and broken. And within 
lie found a fa ire altar, full richly arrayed with cloth of silk, and 
there stood a (a ire caudlesticke, which bearc six great caudles, 
and the candlestieke was of silver. Andvrhen Sir Launcelot saw 
this light, hee had n great will for to enter into the chappell, bttt 
lee could find uo place where he might enter. Then was he 

io. 
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passing hea\ie and dismaicd Then lie returned, and came 
ngainc to his horse, and tooke off his saddle and his bridle, anjK 
let him pasture, and unlaced his helme, and ungirded his sword, 
and laid him downe to sleepe upon his shield before the crosse. 

(.And so, he fell on slecpc, and lialfe waking and halfe sleep- 
ing, bee saw come by bun two palfreys, both faire and white, 
the which hcare a litter, therein lying a sieke. knight. And 
wbefi he was nigh the crosse, he there abode still. All this Sir 
Luuncclol saw and beheld, for hec slept not verily, and her 
heard bun say, ‘Oh sweete Lord, when shall this sorrow lea\e 
me, and when shall the holy vcssell come by me, where through 
1 shall be biased, for 1 have endured thus long for little tres- 
passe* And tlius a great while complained the knight, and all- 
waies Sir Launcclot heard it. With that, Sir La u ocelot saw' the 
candlcsticke, with the fire tapers, come before the crosse; hut he 
could see no body that brought it. Also, there came a table of 
silver, and the holy vessell of ihe Sancgreall, the which Sir 
Lauucelol had seen before that time in Ring Pclchoiir’s house 
And therewithal! the sicke Knight set him upright, ami held up 
Kolb his hands, and said, k Faire sweete Lord, which is here 
within the holy vcssell, take heede to mee, that I may bee hole 
of this great malady.' And therewith upon his hands, and upon 
his knees, he went so nigh, that he touched the holy vessell, and 
kis-sed it: And anon he was hole, and then he said, ‘Lord God, 

I thank thee, fori am healed of this malady.’ So when the holj* 
vessell had been there a great while, it wen^ into the chappcli 
againc with the candlesticke and the light, so that Sir Launcclot 
wist not where it became, for he was overtaken with sinne, that 
lire had no power to arise against the holy vessell, wherefore 
afterward many men said of him shame. But he tooke repent- 
ance afterward. Then the sicke knight dressed him upright, 
and kissed the crosse. Then^anon his squire brought him his 
Mines, and asked his lord how he did. ‘Certainly/ said bee, 
‘1 thanke God, right heartily, for through the hply vessell I am 
* healed: But I have right great mervaile of this sleeping knight 
w^iich hath had neither grace nor power to awake during the 
time that this holy vessell hath beene here present.’ ‘I dare it 4 * 
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right well say,’ said the squire, ‘that this same knight is tie- 
fouled with some manner of deadly siniie, whereof he has uexer 
confessed.’ ‘Ity my laith,’ said the Knight, ‘whatsoever he hr, 
he is uiihnppie; for, as 1 deeme, lice is of ihe fellowship oi the 
Round Table, the which is eutrcd into the quest ni the Sa De- 
gree 11.’ ‘Sir,’ said the squire, ‘here 1 lune brought \ou all 
your armes, sa\e your hehnc and your sword; and theTelnre, 
hy mine assent, now may ye take this knight’s helriie and Ins 
sword,' and so he did. And when he was eleaue armed, he took. 
Sir Launcelofs horse, for he was better than his owne, arid so 
they departed fioiu (he crossc. 

« Then anon Sir li»uncelot awaked, and set himselie upright, 
and he thought him what hee had there scene, and whether it 
were dreames or not; right so he heard a voice that said, ‘Sir 
Launcelot, more harde llian is (lie stone, and more hitter than 
is the wood, and more naked and hare than is the liefe of ihe 
fig-tree, thcrelore go thou from hence, and withdraw thee from 
this holy place and when Sir Launcelot heard this, hee was 
passing heavy, ami wit not what to doe. And so he departed 
sore weeping, and cursed the time that lie was borne; for then 
hee deemed nevt# to have had more worship; for the words 
went unto his heart, till that huknew wherefore that lice was so 
called, m 

Notk III. 

And Diyden, in immortal strain. 

If ad raised the Table Bound again, 

flat that a ribald king and court 9 

Bade him toil on to make them sport ; 

Demanded for their niggard pa). 

Fit for their souls , a looser lay, 

Licentious satire , song^and play. — P. 14- 
Dry den's melancholy account of his projected Epic Poem, 
blasted by th$ selfish and sordid parsimony of his patrons, 
contained iA an * Essay on Satire, » addressed to the Earl of 
Dorset, antf prefixed to the Translation of Juvenal. After mun- 
itioning a plan of supplying machinery from the guardian angels 
of kingdoms, mentioned in the hook of Daniel, he adds; 
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«• Thus, my lord, 1 have, as briefly as 1 could, given your^ 
lordship, and by yon the worlij, a rude draft of what I have 
been long labouring in my imagination, and what 1 had intended 
to have put ^in practice ( though far unable for the attempt 
of such a poem), and to have left the stage, to which my genius 
never much inclined me, for a work which would have taken 
up my life in the performance of it. This, too, I had intended 
chiefly for the honour of my native country, to which n poet is 
particularly obliged. Of two subjects, both relating to it, I was 
doubtful whether 1 should chiise that of King Arthur conquei- 
ing the Savons, iliich, being further distant in time, gives the 
greater scope to my invention ; or that of Edward the black 
Prince, in subduing Spain, and restoring it to the lawful prince, 
though a great tyrant, Don Pedro the Cruel ; which, for the 
compass of time, including only the expedition of one year, for 
the greatness of the action, and its answerable event, for the 
magnanimity of the English hero, opposed to the ingratitude of 
the person whom he restored, and for the many beautiful epi- 
sodes which 1 had interwoven with the principal design, toge- 
ther with the characters of the chiefest English persons, (where- 
in, after Virgil and Spenser, I would have 'taken occasion to 
represent my living friends and patrons of the noblest families* 
and also shadowed the events of future ages in the succession 
of our imperial line,)— with these helps, and those of the ma- 
chines which l have mentioned, 1 might perhaps have done as 
well as some of my predecessors, or at least chalked out a way 
for other! to amend my errors in a like design ; but being en- 
couraged only with fair words by King Charles II., my little sa- 
lary ill paid, and no prospect of a future subsistence, 1 was then 
discouraged in the beginning of iny attempt; and now age has 
overtaken roe, and want, a mgre insufferable evil, through the 
change of the times, has wholly disabled rae.» 

, Note IV. , 

% Of Ascapart and Bcvis bold. — P. if). ' 

The « History of Bevis of Hampton » is abridged by my friend 
Mr George Ellis, with that liveliness which extracts amusement** 
even out of the most rude and unpromising of our old tales of 
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chivalry. Ascapart, a most important personage in the romance, 
in thus described iu au extract: 

This geaunt was mighty and strong, « 

And full thirty foot was long. 

He was bristled like a sow; 

A foot he had betw een each brow ; 

His lips were great, and hung aside; 

His eyen were hollow; his mouth was wide. 

Lothly lie was to look on than, 

And liker a devil than a man. 

His staff was a young oak, 

Hard and heavy was his stroke. 

Specimens of Metrical Romance j, vol II. p. i S6. 

1 am happy to say, that the memory of Sir Bevis is still fra- 
grant in his town of Southampton; the gate of which is centi- 
nelled by the effigies of that doughty knight-errant, and his gi- 
gantic associate. 

Notf V. 

Day set or? Norham's castled sleepy 

And Tweed'% fair rivet, brand and deep, etc. — P. 17. 

The ruinous castle of Norhapi (anciently called llbbandford), 
is situated on the southern bank of the Tweed, about six miles 
above Berwick, and where that river is still the boundary be- 
tween England and Scotland. The extent of its ruins, as well 
as its historical importance, shews it to have been a place o( 
magnificence, as well as strength. Edward I. resided there when 
he was created umpire of the dispute concerning the Scottish 
succession. It was repeatedly taken and retaken during the 
wars between England and Scotland ; and, indeed, scarce any 
happened, in which it had not a principal share. Norhain Castle 
is situated on a steep hank, which overhangs the river. The re- 
peated sieges ^vhicli the castle had sustained, rendered frequent 
repairs necessary. I 11 11 64 it was almost rebuilt by Hugh 
Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, who added a huge keep, or donjthi ; 
'notwithstanding which, King Henry 11 . in 1174# took the castle 
from the bishop, and committed the keeping of it to William de 
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Neville. After this period it seems to have hem chiefly garri- f 
suited by the king, and considered as a royal fortress. The 
(ireys of Chillinghaine Castle were lre<juently the castellans, or 
captains of t^lic garrison : yet, as the castle was situated in 
the patrimouy of St Cuthhert, the property was in the see of 
Durham till the Jlefiiiiiiation. After that period it passed 
through various hands. At the union of the < towns, it was m 
the possession of Sir Hubert Carey (afterwards Karl of Mon- 
mouth), for his own life, and that of two of his sons. After 
King James's accession, Carey sold Norhnm Castle to Ceorgc 
Home, Karl of Dunbar, for 6000/. See his curious Memoirs, 
published by Mr Constable of Kdinburgh. 

According to Mr Pinkerton, there is, in the British Museum, 

Cal II. 0 . jib a curious memoir of the Dacrcs on the state ol 
Norham Castle in lfiaa, not long after the battle of Flodden 
The inner ward, or keep, is represented as impregnable: «The 
provisions are three great vats of salt cels, forty-four kmc, three 
hogsheads ol salted salmon, forty quartos of grain, besides many 
cows, and four hundred sheep lying under the castle-wall night- 
ly; liut a number of the arrows wanted feathers, and a good 
Fletcher (i. c. maker of arrows) was required.*— History of Seat - 
land, vol II. p. 201. Note. »* 

The ruins of the castle* arc 3t present considerable, as well as 
picturesque. They consist of a large shattered tower, with many m 
vaults and fragments of other edifices, inclosed within an out- 
ward wall of great circuit. 

* Note VF. 

The Donjon f\ rep. — P, 17 f 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind my readers, that the 
donjon, in its proper signification, means the strongest part of' 

<1 feudal castle; a high square Jower, with walls of tremendous 
itiickness, situated in the centre of the other buildings, from 
^’fetcli, however, it was usually detached. Here, * n case of the 
outward defences being gained, the garrison retreated to make 
their last stand. r lhe donjon contained the great hall, and m 
principal rooms of state for solemn occasions, and also the*pri- 
son of the fortress ; from which last circumstance we derive 
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the modern and restricted use ol the word dungeon. Ducange 
( voc<‘ Dunjo) conjectures plausibly, that the name is derived 
from these keeps being usually lmilt upon a hill, which iu Cel- 
tic is called Dun. Horlaso supposes the wrofd came from the 
darkness of the apartments in these lowers, will'd) were thence 
figuralnely called Dnny eons thus deriving the ancient word 
from the modern application ol it. 

Note VII. 

JVvll was he arm'd froth head to heel. 

In mail, and plate, of Milan .steel. — P. ao. 

The artists of Milan wne famous in the middle ayes lot then 
skill in armoury, as appears from the following passage, in 
which Froissart gives an account of the preparations made by 
llenry, Earl of Jleieford, alter wards Henry' IV, and 'Ihomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Mnrcschall, for their proposed combat 
in the lists at Coventry : ** These two lords made ample pro- 

\ision of all things necessary for the comhat , and the Earl of 
Derby sent off messengers to Lombardy, to have arnrioui from 
Sir (ialeas, Duke ol Milan. The duke complied with joy, and 
gave the knight, called Sir Francis, who had brought the mes- 
sage, the choice oh all his armour for the Earl of Derby. When 
he had selected what he wished for in plated and mailarmoui, 
the Lord of Milan, out of his abundant love for the Earl, ordered 
four of the best armourers in Milan to accompany the knight to 
England, that the Earl of Derby might be more completely arm- 
ed John i s' Froissart , >ol. IV. p. 

Note VIII. 

The (jolde>\ legend bore ar iff lit , , 

Who checks at me, to death is dight. — P. an. 

The crest and motto of Marmion are borrowed from the fob 
lowing story. Sir David de Li ad say, first Earl of Crawford, 
was, among other gentlemen of quality, attended during a visit 
to London, inT&jo, by Sir William Dalzell, who was, arcordii.fr 
to my authority, Rower, not only excelling in wisdom, hut also 
iff a lively wit. Chancing to he at the court, he there saw Sir 
Piers 'Courtenay, an English knight, famous for skill in tilling, 
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and for the beauLy of his person, parading the palace, arrayed 
in a new mantle, bearing for device an embroidered falcon, with 
this rhyme,— • 

1 hear a falcon, fairest of flight, 

Whoso pinches at her, his death is (light 1 
In graith. ' 

The Scottish knight, being a wag, appeared next day ui a 
dress exactly similar to that of Courtenay, hut hearing a mag- 
pie instead of the falcon, with a motto ingeniously contrived to 
rhyme to the vaunting inscription of Sir Piers: 

I hear a pie picking at a piece, 

Who so picks at her, X shall pick at his nese , i 

In faith. 

This affront could only be expiated by a joust with sharp 
lances. In the course, Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, so that 
it gave way at the touch of his antagonist’s lance, and he thus 
avoided the shock of the encounter. This happened twice : - 
In the third encounter, the handsome Courtenay lost two of his 
front teeth. As the Englishman complained bitterly of Dalzell’s 
fraud in not fastening his helmet, the Scoltishinan agreed to 
run six courses more, each champion staking in the hand of the 
kiug two hundred pounds, to be forfeited, if, on entering the 
lists, any unequal advantage should he detected. This being* 
agreed to, the wily Scot demanded, that Sir Piers," in addition 
to the loss of his teeth, should consent to the extinction of one 
of his eyes, he himself having lost an eye in the fight of Otter- 
burn. As Courtenay demurred to this equalization of optical 
powers, Dalzell demanded the forfeit; which, after much alter- 
cation, the king appointed to be paid to him, saying, he sur- 
passed the English both in wit and valour. This must appear 
to the reader a singular specimen of the humour of that time. 
jh»$uspecl the Jockey Club would have given a dike rent decision 
frjpni Henry IV . \ 


» Prepared. 


i Armour. 


1 510W. * 
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Noth IX. 

They hail'd Lord M annum : 

They hail'd him Lord of Fontvuayc, 

Of Lutterward and Scrtvclhnyc, 

Of Tamworth tower and town. — P. 23. 

Lord Mannion, the principal character of the present ro- 
mance, is entirely a fictitious personage. In earlier times, in- 
deed, the family of Marmion, lords of J'ontenav in Normandy, 
was highly distinguished. Robert dc Mann ion, Lord of Fonte- 
nay, a distinguished follower of the Conqueror, obtained a grant 
of the castle and town, of Tamworth, and also of the manor ol 
Scrivelby* in Lincolnshire. One, or both, of these noble pos- 
sessions was held by the honourable service of being the royal 
champion, as the ancestors of Monition had foimerly been to 
the Dukes of Normandy. Rut after the castle and demesne of 
Tamworth had passed through four successive barons from 
Robert, the family became extinct in the person of Philip dc 
Maruiionf who died in 20 th Edward I. without issue male. He 
was succeeded in his castle of Tamworth by Alexander de Fre- 
ville, who married Mazera, his grand-daughter. Raldwin de 
Frcville, Alexander’s descendant, in the reign of Richard I. by 
the supposed tenu.e of his castle of Tamworth, claimed the 
office of royal champion, and *o do the service appertaining 
namely, on the day of coronation, to ride completely armed, 
upon a barbed horse, into Westminster Hall, and there to chal- 
lenge the combat against any who would gainsay the king’s title 
Rut this office was adjudged to Sir John Dymocke, to whom 
the manor of Scrivelby had descended by another of the co- 
heiresses of Robert de Munition; anil it remains in that family, 
whose representative is Hereditary ( hainpion of England at 
the present day. The family and possessions of Frcville have 
merged in the Earls of Ferrars : I have not, therefore, created 
a new family, but only revived the titles of an old one in on 
imaginary personage. n 

It was one 6f the Marmion family who, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II, performed that chivalrous feat before tbe very castle 
fit Norham, which Rishop Percy has woven into his beautiful 

1 1 
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lUllad, «Tlie Hermit of Warkworth.» The story is thus told 
U\ Eeland . 

« 'fhe Scottes came yn to t*lie marches of England, and de- 
stroyed the castles, of Work and Ilcrhotel, and overran much of 
Norlliumhetla^d inarches. 

« At this tynie Thomas Gray and his friends defended Norharn 
1 1 otn the Scotles. 

. It were a wonderful processe to declare, what mischefes cam 
hv huugre and asseges, hy the Sfiace of xi yeres in Northumber- 
land ; for the Scottes became so proude after they had got Rer- 
wick, that the nothing esteemed the Englishmen. 

«. Aliout this tyme there was a great feste made yn Lincoln- 
•diir. to which came many gentlemen and ladies; and amonge 
them one lady brought a hcauline for a man of were, with a 
\ny rich creste of gold, to William Marniion, knight, with a 
l. ltei of coniiiiandemeiit of her lady, that lie should go into the 
daungerest place in England, and ther to let the heaidmc he 
scene and known as famous. So he went to Norharn; whither 
within 4 days of dimming cam Philip Monbray, guardian of 
llenvicke, having yn his hande men of arraes, the very flour 
of men of the Scottish marches. 

.« Thomas Gray, capita vne of Norharn, scyngc this, brought 
his garison afore the harriers of the castle, behind whom cam 
William, richly arrayed, as al glittering in gold, and wearing 
the heaulme, Ins lady’s present. * 

•.Then said Thomas Gray to Manniun, ‘Sir knight, ye be 
cum hither to fame your helmet : mount up on yowr horse, and 
iyd« like a valiant maj to yowr foes even here at hand, and I 
forsake God if 1 rescue not thy body deade/»r alyve, or 1 my- 
selt will d\c for it/ 

« Whereupon he took hiscursere, and rode among the throng 
of ennemyes; the which laycii sore stripes on hyiri, and pulled 
hym at the last out of his sadcl to the ground e. 

* «• Then Thomas Gray with al the hole garri&n, lette prick 
y i among the Scotles, and so wondid them and *‘.heir horses, 
that they were overthrown ; and Marmiou, sore heten, w<^ 
horsid agayn, and, with Gray, peictwcd the Scottes yn chase. 
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There were takeu 5o horse of price ; and the women ol Norham 
lirought them to the foote men to follow the chase » 

Noth X. 

Largesse, largesse . — I*, 2 3. 

This was the cry with which heralds and pursuivants were 
wont to acknowledge the bounty received from the knights 
Stewart of Lorn distinguishes a ballad, in which he Satirizes 
the narrowness of James V. and his courtiers, by the ironical 
burden — 

Large * , Urges , lerges, hay, 

Lrrges of this new year (lay. 

First lerges, of the king, my chief. 

Who came as quiet as a thief, 

And in my hand slid— shillings twae! 1 
To put his largeness to the priof , 2 
For larges of this new year day. 

The heralds, like the minstrels, were a race allowed to have 
great claims upon the liberality of the knights, of whose huts 
they kept a record, and proclaimed them aloud, as iu the text, 
upon suitable occasions. 

At Berwick, Norham, and other Border fortresses ol import- 
ance, pursuivants usually rcsuled, whose inviolable character 
rendered them the only persons that could, with perfect as- 
surance of safety, be sent on necessary embassies into Scotland 
Tins is alluded to in Stanza XXL p. ay. 

Note XL 

Sir Hugh the Heron hold , 

Barm of Twiscll, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold. — P. 24 . 

Were accuracy of any consequence in a fictitious narrative, 
this castellan’s name ought to have been William ; for William 
Heron of Ford was husband to the famous Lady Ford, whose 
syren charms* are said to have cost our James IV. so deSr. 
Moreover, fhe said William Heron was, at the time supposed, 
» a prisoner in Scotland being surrendered by Henry VIII, on 
’ Two. a Proof. 
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account of li is share m the slaughter rtf Sir Robert Rer of Cess 
lord. His wife, represented in the text as residing at the cour 
oi Scotland, was, in fact, Ihing in her own castle at Ford - 
See Nr Ricmako Hraon’s curious Genealogy of the Hewn Family, 

'• Note XII. 

The whiles a Northern harper rude 

G haunted a rhyme of deadly feud , — 

« How the fierce Thirwalls, and Ridleys all,* etc. Page 
This old Northumbrian ballad was taken down from the re- 
citation of a wotnan eighty years of age, mother of one of the 
miners in Alst* i-moor, by an agent for the lead mines there, 
who communicated it to my friend and correspondent, R. Sur- 
tees, Esquire, of Mainsforth. She had not, she said, heard it 
hn many years; hut when she was a girl, it used to be sung at 
uicriy-inakmgs, « till the roof rung again . » To preserve this 
< uiious, though rude rhyme, it is here inserted. The ludicrous 
turn given to the slaughter, marks that wild aud disorderly state 
ot society, in which a murder was not merely a casual circum- 
stance, hut, in some rases, an exceedingly good jest. The struc- 
ture of the ballad resembles the « Fray of Support, » ' baling the 
'•ame irregular stanza and wild chorus. 

* * 

Hoot awa\ lads, hoot.awa’, 

Ha’ ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirwalls, and a’, 

IJa’ set upon Albany 3 Fcatherstonhaugh, 

And taken his life at the Deadmaushaugh ? 

% There was Williemoteswick, 

And Uardriding Dick, 

And Hughie of Hawden, and Will of the Wa’, 

I canno' tell a, 1 canno’ tell a’, 

And mony a mair that the^deil may knaw. 

II. 

t - The auhl man went down, but Nicol, his son, t 
Ran away afore the fight was begun ; % 

' See Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol I p. 25o 
* Pionounced Jwbony. 
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And he run, ami he run, 

Ami a lore they were done, 

There was mony a Featherstou pat sic a stun. 

As never was seen since the world bepur^ 

III. 

1 can no' tell a', 1 can no’ tell a’ , 

Some pat a skelp, 1 and some pat a Haw; 

But they pard the Featherstons baud their jaw,-* 

Nicol, and Alick, and a’. 

Some pat a hurt and some pat nane; 

Some had harness, and some pat sta’en. * 

IV. 

Aite pat a twist o’ the craip; * 

Ane pat a hunch 5 o’ the wame ; 6 ' 

Symy Ilaw pat lamed of a lep, 

And sync ran wallow irip 7 hame. 

V. 

Hoot, hoot, the auld man ’s slain outripht! # 

l.ay him now wi' his face down : — he s a sorrowful sipht 
Janet, thou donot, 8 
I 'll lay ?ny best bonnet, 

Tliou pets a new pude-ma* afore it be nipht 

VI. 

Hoot away, lads, hoot away, 

AVe’s a’ he hanpid if we stay. 

Tak’ up the dead man, and lay him ahint the hi^pmp ; 
Here ’s the Bailey o’ Hallwhistle,? 

* Skelp signifies dap, or rather is the same word whnh was originally 
spelled Schlap. 

* Hold their jaw, u vulgar expression still in use. 

* Got stolen, or were plundered; » very likely termination of the Imv 

4 Neck. * 5 Punch. *■ Belly. 7 Bellowing. 

8 Silly slut. The Border Bard calls her so, because she was weeping for 
her slain husband; a loss which lie seems to think might be soon repaired. 

9 The Buiffff of Haltwhislle seems to have arrived when the frav was 
^vcr. This supporter of social order is treated with characteristic irreve- 
rence Iff the inow-tiooping poet. 
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Wi* his great hull’s pi/jdc, 

That supM up the broo', and syne i the piggin. 

In explanation of this ancient ditty, Mr Surtees has furaishec 
me with the following local memorandum : — Williinoteswick/thf 
chief scat of the ancient family of Ridley, is situated two mile; 
above the confluence of the Allon and Tyne. It was a house o! 
strength, as appears from one oblong tower, still in tolerabh 
preservation. 2 It has been long in possession of the Blacket 
family. Ifardriding Dick is not an epithet referring to horse- 
manship, hut means Richard Ridley of llardriding, 3 the seat of 
another family of that name, wliich, in the time of Charles I, 
was sold on account of expenses incurred by the loyalty of the 
proprietor, the immediate ancestor of Sir Matthew Ridley. Will 
of the VVa’ seems to he William Ridley of Waltown, so called 
fioni its situation on the great Roman Wall. Tliirlwall Castle, 
whence the clan of Thirl walls derived their name, is situated 
on the small river of Tippcl, near the western boundary of 
Northumberland. It is near the wall, and takes its name from 
the rampart having been thirled, i. e. pierced, or breached, in 
its vicinity. Feathers tone Castle lies south of the Tyne, towards 
Alston-moor. Albany Fcatherstonhaugh, th~ chief of that an- 
cient family, made a figure in tb<* reign of Edward VI. A feud 
did certainly exist between the Ridleys and Featherstones, pro-* 
ductivc of such consequences as the ballad narrates. *4 Oct. Tido 
Henrici 8ci. Inquisitio capL apud Hautwhislle , sup. uisum corpus Alex - 
andri Fifithcrston, Gen. apudGrcnsif hough, felonice intcrfccti, 22 Oct. 
per SicoUum Ridley de Unthanke , Gen. Hiujon Ridle t NicolaumRidle, 
ct alios ejusdem nominis Nor were the Featherstones without their 

p 

rAn iron pot witli two ears. 

* Willimoteswiik was, in prior editions, confounded with Ridley Hall, 
situated two miles lower, on the same side of the Tyne, the hereditary 
scat of William C. Lowes, Esq. 

* Ridley, the bishop and martyr, was, according to some authorities, bom 

at Hardriding, where a chair was preserved, called the bishop’s chair. 
Others, uud particularly his biographer and namesake Dr Glocestcr Ridley, 
assign the honour of the martyr's birth to Willimoteswick. ^ 
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revenue ; for .tfto lleurici 8\i, we have— Ctlngutw Ktcnlai Feather- 
\toit, nc Thome JS'yxson, etc. etc. pm hvmicidio Will /tulle tie Mot ale. 

Noth XIII. • 

Jama bark 'd the cause of that uiocA princf, 

Warhech , that Flemish < ounterfcit y 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat. « 

Then did l march with Surrey's power , 

What time wc razed old //) ton towei . — P. i~ 

The story of Perkin Warbcrk, or llichard, Duke of is 

well known. In 1/196, he was received honourably in Scotland , 
and Janies IV, after conferring upon him in marriage his own 
relation, (he Lady Catherine Cordon, made war on Lowland in 
behalf of his pretensions. To retaliate an mission of Kurland. 
Surrey advanced into Berwickshire at the head of considerable 
forces, but retreated after taking the inconsiderable forties', ol 
Ayton. Ford, in his Dramatic Chronicle of Perkin Warbeck, 
makes the most of this inroad- 

Sourly Are all oui braving enemies shrunk back; 

Hid in the fogges of their distempered climate. 

Mol dai^ng to behold our colours wave 
In spight of this infected ayre ? Can they 
Looke on the strength of Cundrcstine defac’t; 

The glorie of lieydonhall devasted ; that 
Of Edington cast downe ; the pile of Fulden 
Overthrowne : And this, the strongest of their fort-. 

Old Ayton Castle, yeelded and demolished, • 

And yet not peepe abroad? the Scots are bold, 

Ilardie^u b.ilta^lc, but it seems the cause 
They undertake considered, appeares 
Unjoyiitcd in the frame out. 

Note XIV. 

For\ere be some have prick \i as far , 

(A Scottish ground , as to Dunbar; 

Hava drunk the monks of St Bothans ale, 

! And diiven the beeves of Lauderdale; 
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Named the wives of Greenlaw's t foods , 

dnd given them In fit to set their hoods . — P. u8. 

Tlie garrisons of the English, castles of Wark, Norhain, and 
Berwick, were, as' may he easily supposed, very troublesome 
neighbours to* Scotland. Sir Richard Maitland of Ledington 
wrote a poem, called <* The Blind Baron’s Comfort ;» when his 
barony .of Blythe, in Lauderdale, was harried by Rowland Foster, 
the English captain of W ark, with his company, to the number 
of 3 oo men. They spoiled the poetical knight of Soon sheep, 
200 noil, 3 o horses and marcs; the whole furniture of his house 
of Blythe, worth too pounds Scots, (/ 8:6:8,) and every thing 
else that was j \ table. -This spoil was committed the 16th 
day of May, if>7o, (and the said Kir Bichard was threescore 
and fourteecn years ol age, and grown blind,) in time of peace; 
when nane of that country lippened (expected) such a thing. •» - 
■ The Blind liarou’s Comfort'* consists in a string of puns on tile 
word Blythe , the name of the lauds thus despoiled. Like John 
Littlewit, he had « a conceit left him in his misery',— a miserable 
conceit. >• 

The last line of the text contains a phrase, l>y which the 
Borderers jocularly intimated the burning a house. When the 
Maxwells, in 1 685 , burned the castle of Lochwood, they ^aid 
they did so to give the Lady Johnstone « light to set her hood.» 
Nor was the phrase inapplicable ; for, in a letter, to which I, 
have mislaid the reference, the Earl of Northumberland writes 
to the king and council, that he dressed hirnself, at midnight, 
at Warkv^orth, by the blaze of the neighbouring villages, burned 
hv the Scottish marauders. 


Note XV. 

The Priest of Shores wood. — P. 29. ► 

This churchman seems to have been a-kin to Welsh* the vicar 
of St Thomas of Exeter, a leader among the Cornish insurgents 
in 1^49. "This man, » says Holinshed, « Ira (1 "many good 
things in him. He was of no great stature, but well set, and 
mightilie compact: lie was a very good wrestler; shot ( well, 
both in the long-how, and also in the cross-bow; he handled 
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Lis hand-gun and perce very well ; lie was a very pood wood- 
man, and a hardie, and such a one as would not give his 
Lead for the polling, or his beard for flic washing, lie was a 
companion in any exercise of activitie, an<f <>f a courteous and 
gentle behaviour. He descended of a good hhnest parentage, 
being borne at Pencveriri, in Cornwall; and yet in this rebel- 
lion, an arch-captain, and a principal dooer.*— ' Vol. IV. p. 9 ft 8 , 
4 to edition. This model of clerical talents had the misfortune 
to be hanged upon the steeple of Ids own church. 


Note XVI. 

And of that Grot where Olives nod , 

Where, dotting of each heart and eye. 

From nil the youth of Suily , 

Sami Mosalie retired to God.— P. 3i. 

« Sante Rosalia was of Palermo, and horn of a very nolde 
family, and when very young, abhorred so much the vanities 
of this world, and avoided the converse of mankind, resolving 
to dedicate herself wholly to God Almighty, that she, by divine 
inspiration, forsook her father's house, and never was more 
beard of, till her body was found in that cleft of a rock, on 
that almost inaccessible mountain, where now the chapel is 
built; and they affirm, she was carried up there by the bands 
of angels ; for that place was not formerly so accessible (as now 
it is) in the days of the saint ; and even now it is a very bad, and 
steepy, and breakwieck way. In this frightful place, this holy 
woman lived a great many years, feeding only oti what she 
found growing ou that barren mountain, and creeping into a 
narrow and dreadful cleft in a rock, which was always dropping 
wet, and was her place of retirement, as well as prayer; having 
worn out even the rock witji her knees, in a certain place, 
which is now qpeu’d on purpose to show it to those who came 
here. Th^ chapel is very richly adorn’d ; and on the^spot 
where tly? saint’s dead body was discover'd, which is just be- 
neath the hole in the rock, which is open’d on purpose, as I 
savl, there is a very fine statue of marble, representing her in a 
lying posture, railed in all about with fine iron and brass work ; 
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and the altar, on which they say mass, is built just over it » - 
Voyage to Suily and Malta, by Mr John Drydcn (son to the poet), 
p. 107. 1 

Note XVIT. 

Himself Still sleeps before his beads 

Have mark'd ten uves, and two creeds. — P. 33 . 

Friar John understood the soporific virtue of his heads and • 
breviary, as woll as his namesake in Hahelais. « But Gargan- 
tua could not sleep by any means, on which side soever lie 
turned himself. Whereupon the monk said to him, 1 never 
sleep ‘.ouudly hut when I am at sermon or prayers : Let us 
therefore begin, jou and I, the seven penitential psalms, to try 
whether yon shall not quickly fall asleep. The conreit pleased 
Garganlua very well; and, beginning the first of these psalms, 
as soon as they came to Beati quorum, they fell asleep, both the 
one and the other.* 

Note XVIII. 

The summon'd Palmer came in place ; 

In his black mantle was he clad , 

With Peter's keys in cloth of red, • 

On his broad shoulders wrought. — P. 33 . 

A Palmer , opposed to a Pilgrim , was one who made it lus 
sole business to visit different holy shrines ; travelling incessant- 1 
ly, ami subsisting by charily : whereas the Pilgrim retired to 
his usual home and occupations, when he had paid his devotions 
at the particular spot which was the object of his pilgrimage. 
The Palmers seem to have been the Qucestionarii of the ancient 
Scottish canons 124* and 1296. There is, iif the Bannatyne 
MS. a burlesque account of two such persons, entitled « Simmy 
and his Brother.* Their accoutrements are thus ludicrously* 
described (1 discard the ancient spelling). 

Syne shaped them up to loup oil leas, 

Two tabards of the tartan; 

They counted nought what their clouts were 
When sewed them on in certain. 
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Sync clam pit up St Peter’s keys. 

Made of an oid ml gartane : 

St James's shells, on t'other side, shews 
As pretty as a partane 
Toe, 

OiiSymmye and his brother. 

Note XIX. 

To fair St Andrews bound \ 

W ithin the ocean-t ave to pray. 

Where good St Rule his hoi) lay 
From midnight to the dawn oj da\ , 

Sung to the billows’ sound. — 1\ Aif. 

St Kegulus [Scottice, St Rule), a monk of lk'itra* in A t liaia, 
warned by a vision, is said, A. D. 3^0, to have saded westward 
until he landed at St Andrew’s in Scotland, where he founded 
a chapel and tower. The hitter is still standing; and, though 
we may doubt the precise date of its foundation, is certainly 
one of the most ancient edilic.es in Scotland. A cave, nearly 
fronting the ruinous castle ol the Archbishops of St Andrew’s, 
bears the name of tins religious person. It is difficult of ac- 
cess ; and the rock in which it is hewed is washed by tbu Ger- 
man ocean. It is nearly round, about ten feet in diameter, and 
the same in height. On oue side is a sort of stone altar ; on 
the other an aperture into ah inner den, where the miserable 
ascetic, who inhabited this dwelling, probably slept At full 
tide egress and regress are hardly practicable. As II eg ulus first 
colonised the metropolitan see of Scotland, and converted the 
inhabitants in the vicinity, he has some reason to complain, 
that the ancient name of Killrule [Celia lleguli) should have 
been supersede^, even in favour of the tutelar saint of Scotland. 
The reason of the change was, that St Rule is said to have 
brought to Scotland the reliques of St Andrew. 

Note XX. 

Thence to Saint Filin n’s blessed well, 

Wjiosc spring canfienzicd dreams dispel. 

And the crated brain restore . — P. 35. 

St Fillan was a Scottish saint of some reputation Although 
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Popery it, with us, matter of abomination, yet the common 
people still retain some of the superstitions connected with it : 
There are, in Perthshire, several wells and springs dedicated 
to St Filial), which are still jdaces of pilgrimage and offerings, 
even among the Protestants. They are held powerful in cases 
of madness ; an*i, in some of very late occurrence, lunatics have 
been left all night bound to the holy stone, in confidence that 
(lie saint. would cure and unloose them before morning. 
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Noth I. 

The scenes are desert now , and hare, 
f There flourish'd once afoicst fun — P. . 

Ft tuck Forest, now a range of mountainous sheep-walk*, 
was anciently reserved for the pleasure o f the royal rha.se 
Since it was cl i. sparked, the wood has been, hy degrees, almost 
totally destroyed, although, wherever protected from the sheep, 
copses soon arise without any planting. When the king hunted 
there, he often summoned the array of the country to meet and 
assist his sport. Thus, in i 528, Janies V. « made proclama- 
tion to all lords, barons, gentlemen, landw ard-men, a ud free- 
holders, that they should compear at Edinburgh, with a month’s 
victuals, to pass with the king where he pleased, to danton the 
thieves of Teviotdalc, Annandale, Liddesdale, and other parts 
ol that country ; .and also warned all gentlemen that had good 
dogs, to bring them, that he might hunt in the said country, 
as he pleased . The whilk the Farl of Argyle, the Fori of Hunt- 
Joy, the Earl of Athole, and so all the rest of the gentlemen of 
the Highland, did, and brought their hounds with them in like 
manner to hunt with the king, as he pleased. 

« The second day of June the king passed out of Edinburgh to 
the hunting, with many of the nobles and gentlemen of Scot- 
land with him, jo the number of twelve thousand men ; and 
then past to Meggitland, and hounded and hawked all the coun- 
try and bounds: that is to say, Grammat, Pappert-law, St Mary - 
laws, Carlaviriek, Chapel, Ewiudoores, and Longhope. I heard 
say, he slew, an these hounds, eighteen score of harts.” 1 

These hurtings had, of course, a military character, and at- 
tendance upon them was a part of the duty of u vassal, 'flic 

* i Pitirottic's History of Scotland , folio edition, p. 1 \Z 
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art lor abolishing ward, or military tenures, in Scotland, enu- 
merates the sen ires of hunting, hosting, watching, and ward- 
ing, as those which were in future to be illegal. 

Taylor, the wat<*lr-p«et, has given an account of the inode in 
which these hiftitings were conducted in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, in the seventeenth century, having been present at Bra- 
mar upm such an occasion : 

« There did I find the truly noble and right honourable lords, 
John Erskiue, Earl of Mar ; James Stuart, Earl of Murray ; 
George Gordon, Earl of Engye, son and heir to the Marquis of 
Huntley ; Ja.oes Erskiue, Earl of Buchan ; and John, Lord 
Erskiue, son and lieir to the Earl of Mar, and tlieir Countesses, 
with my much honoured, and my last assured and approved 
irieud, Sir William Murray, knight of Abercarney, and hun- 
dicd of otheis, knights, esquires, and their followers: all and 
eveiy man, in general, in one habit, as if Lycurgus had been 
there, and made laws of equality : for once iu the year, which 
is the whole month of August, and sometimes part of beptenther, 
many of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom (for their plea- 
sure) do come into these Highland countries to hunt; where 
they do conform themselves to the habit of tjlie Highland-men, 
who, for the most part, speak nothing hut Irish; and, in for- 
mer time, were those people which were culled the Redshanks. 
Their habit is — shoes, with but one sole a-piece ; stockings 
(which they call short hose), made of a warm stuff of diverse' 
colours which they call tartan; as for breeches, many of them, 
nor their 4ore fathers, never wore any, hut a jerkin of the same 
stuff that their hose is of ; their garters being hands or wreathes 
of hay or straw ; with a plaid about their shoulders; which is 
a mantle of diverse colours, much finer and lighter stuff than 
their hose ; with blue flat caps on their heads ; a handkerchief, 
knit with two knots, about their necks : and thus they are at- 
tired. Now their weapons arc— long hows and forked arrows, 
+swords and targets, harquebusses, muskets, dorks, .and Locha- 
ber axes. With these arms I found many of them* armed for 
the hunting. As for their attire, any man, of what degree so- * 
ever, that comes amongst them, must not disdain to” wear it ; 
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for if the\ do, then they will disdain to hunt, or willingly to 
bring in I heir dogs; but if men be kind unto them, and be in 
their habit, then are they conquered with kindness, and the 
sport will he plentiful. This was the rcasqp that I found so 
many noblemen and gentlemen in those shapes. Put to pri- 
ceed to the hunting : 

« My good Lord of Mar having put me into (hat shape* 1 
’ rode with him from his house, where 1 saw the ruins oT an old 
castle, called the castle of Kindrnghit. It was built by King 
Malcolm U.iitnore (lor a limiting bouse), who reigned in Scot- 
land when Edward the Con lessor, Harold, and Norman [Wil- 
liam reigned in England. 1 speak of it, because it was the last 
house I saw in those parts ; for I was the space of twelve days 
after, before 1 saw' either bouse, corn-field, or habitation, for 
any creature, but deer, wild-horses, wolves, ami such like crea- 
tures,— w'hieh made me doubt that 1 should never have seen a 
house again. 

« Thus, the first day, we travelled eight miles, where there 
were small cottages, built on purpose to lodge in, which tfiey 
call Lonquhards. 1 thank my good lord Frskine, he com- 
' mantled that I should always he lodged in his lodging : the 
kitchen being always on the fcide of a hank : many kettles and 
pots boiling, and man} spits turning and winding, with' great 
variety of cheer, — as venison baked ; sodden, rost, and slewed 
beef; mutton, goats, kid, hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, 
^ capons, chickens, partridge, rauir-coots, heath-cocks, caperkcl- 
hes, and termagants ; good ale, sarke, white and claret, tent 
(or allegant), with most potent aquavitai. 

« All these, and more than these, we had continually in su- 
perfluous abundance, caught by falconers, fowlers, fishers, and 
brought by my lord’s tenants and purveyors to victual our caiups, 
which consisteth of fourteen or fifteen hundred men and horses 
The manner of the hunting is this : Five or six hundred men 
do rise earlyain the morning, and they do disperse themselves 
divers wayfte v «tnd seven, eight, or ten miles compass, they, do 
bring, or chase in the deer, in many herds (two, three, or four 
bundled in a herd), to such or such a place, as the noblemen 
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shall appoint them ; then, when day is come, the lords and 
gentlemen of their companies do ride or go to the said places, 
sofhetimes wading up to the middles, through burns and rivers ; 
and then, they being courts to the place, do lie down on the 
ground, till those foresaid scouts, which are called the Tinkhell, 
do bring down 1, the doer ; hut, as the proverb says of a bad 
cook, so these tinkhell men do lick their own lingers; for, be- 
sides thtfir bows and arrows, which they carry with them, we 
can hear, now and then, a barque buss or a musket go off, which 
they do seldom discharge in vain. Then, after wc had staid there 
three hours, or thereabouts, we rniglit perceive the deer appear 
on the hills round about us (their heads making a shew like a 
wood), which, being followed close by the tinkhell, are chased 
down into the valley where we lay ; then all the valley, on each 
side, being way-laid with a hundred couple of strong Irish 
greyhounds, they are all let loose, as occasion serves, upon the 
herd of deer, that with dogs, guns, arrows, (lurks, and daggers, 
in the space of two hours, fourscore fat deer were slain ; which 
after are disposed of, some one way, and some another, twenty 
and thirty miles, and more than enough left for us, to make 
merry withal, at our rendezvous » 

Note ft. 

— f arrow, 

Where erst the outlaw drew lus arrow. — P. 3q. 

The tale of the Outlaw Murray, who held out Newark Cas- # 
tie and Ettrick Forest, against the king, may be found in the 
« Holder Minstrelsy, » vol. I. In the Marfarlane MS. among 
other causes of James the Fifth’s charter to the burgh, is men- 
tioned, that the citizens assisted him to suppress this danger- 
ous outlaw 

Note III. 

Zone Saint Marys silver lake. — P. 4». 

This beautiful sheet of water forms the reservoir from which 
the Yarrow takes its source. It is connected with p smaller Jake, 
called the Loch of the Lowes, and surrounded by m' obtains. In 
the winter, it is still frequented by flights of wild swans ; hence 
in Y friend Mr Wordsworth s lines : • 
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The swans on sweet St. Mary's lake 
Float double, swan and shadow. 

Near the lower extremity of the lake, arc the rums of l>ry - 
hope tower, the birth-place of Mary Scott? daughtei of Philip 
Scott of Dryhope, and famous by the traditional name of the 
Flower of Yarrow. She was married to Walter Scott ot Har- 
den, no less renowned for his depredations, than hisdiride 'lor 
her beauty. Her romantic appellation was, in latter days, with 
equal justice, conferred on Miss Mary Lilias Scott, the hist of 
the elder branch of ihc Harden family. The author well re- 
members the taleftt and spirit of the latter flower of Yanow, 
though age had then injured the charms which procured her 
the name. The words usually sung to the air of « Tweedsidc,* 
beginning, « What beauties does Flora disclose.- were com- 
posed in her honour. 

Note IV. 

For though , in feudal strife , a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady s chapel low . — P. 43. 

The chapel of Saint Mary of the Lowes {de Incubus) was Situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the lake, to which it gives name. 
It was injured by the clan of Scott, in a feud with the Cran- 
stouus ; but continued to hf a place ot worship during the 
seventeenth century. The vestiges of the building can now 
scarcely be traced : but the burial grouud is still used as a ce- 
metery. A funeral, in a spot so very retired, has an uncom- 
monly striking effect. The vestiges of the chaplain's house are 
yet visible. Being in a high situation, it commandetka full view 
of the lake, with the opposite mountain of Bourhope, belonging, 
with the lake iJtelf, to Lord Napier. On the left hand is the 
tower of Dryhope, mentioned in the preceding note. 

Note V. 

' The Wizards grave ; 

J^liat Wizard Priest’s , whose bones are thrust 
# Fjom company of holy dust . — P. 44 * 

At one corner of the burial ground of the demolished ctiapel 
but without its precincts, is a small mound, called Binram’s corse f 
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where tradition deposits the remains of a necromantic priest, 
the former tenant of the chaplain ry. His story much resembles 
that of Ainbrosio in the « Monk,» and has been made the tlicme 
of a ballad, by my friend Mr James Hogg, more poetically 
designed the Kttrick Shepherd. To his volume, entitled the 
« Mountain 13a id, » which contains this, and many other legend- 
ary stories and ballads of great merit, I refer the curious 
reader. i 

Note VI. 

Dark Loch-skenc — P. 45. 

A mountain lake, of considerable size, at the head of tin* 
Moffat-wah r * The character of the scenery is uncommonly 
savage ; and the earn, or Scottish eagle, lias, for many ages, 
built its nest yearly upon an islet in the lake. Loch-skene dis- 
charges itself into a brook, which, after a short and precipitate 
course, falls from a cataract of immense height, and gloomy 
grandeur, called, from its appearance, the « Grey Mares Tail. «• 
The .< Giant’s Crave,* afterwards mentioned, is a sort of t rep ch, 
which bears that name, a little way from the foot of the cataract. 
It has the appearance of a battery designed to command the 
pass. 

Note VII. 

Where from high Whitby' s*eloisterd pile, 

Bound to Saint Cuthberi's Holy hie. — P. t. j 7 . 

The Abbey of Whitby, in the Archdeaconry of Clea\elamf, 
on the coast of Yorkshire, was founded A. D. 6 .^ 7 , in conse- 
cpicnce of a vow of Osway, king of Northumberland. It con- 
tained both monks and nuns of the Benedictine order; hut, 
contrary to what was usual in such establishments, the abbess 
was superior to the abbot. The monastery was afterwards 
turned by the Danes, and rebuilded by William Percy, in the 
ieign of the Conqueror. Ther$ were no nuns therein Henry 
the Eighth’s time, nor long before it. The ruins of Whitby Abbey 
arc v'ry magnificent. # . 

Lindisforne, an isle on the coast of Northuiqjn^Iand, was 
called Holy Island, from the sanctity of its ancient monastery, 
and Com its having heeu the episcopal seat of the sq,eof«Dur- 
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ham during the early ages of Rritish Christianity. A succes- 
sion of holy men held that office ; hut their merits were swal- 
lowed up in the superior fame of St Cuthberr, who was sixth 
bishop of Durham, and who bestowed the name of his •• patri- 
mony, » upon the extensive property of the ra. '1 he ruins of 
the monastery upon Holy Island betoken great* antiquity. The 
arches are, in general, strictly Saxon ; and the piljprs w hich 
support them, short, strong, and massy. In some places, how- 
ex er, there are pointed window's, which indicate that the budding 
has been repaired at a period long subsequent to the driginal 
foundation. line exterior ornaments of the building, being 
of a light sandy stone, have been wasted, as described in the 
text. Liudisfarne is not properly an island, but rather, as the 
venerable Rede has termed it, a semi-isle: for, although sui- 
rounded l»y the sea at full tide, the ebb leaves the sands dry 
between it and the opposite coast of Northumberland, fiom 
which it is about three miles distant. 

Note VIII. 

Then frhitbj *s nuns , exulting , laid, • 

Haw to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do . — P. 55 . • 

The popular account of this curious service, which was pro- 
bably considerably exaggerated, is thus given in «« A True 
Account, » printed and circulated at Whitby : « In the fifth year 
of the reign of Henry II., after the conquest of England by 
William, Duke of Normandy, the lord of Uglebarnby, then called 
William dc Rruce; the lord of Smeaton, callet^ Ralph dc 
Percy; with a gentleman and freeholder called Allatson, did, 
on the iGtli of ^)ctohcr, 1169, appoint to meet and hunt the 
wild hoar, in a certain wood, or desert place, belonging to the 
abbot of Whitby ; the places name was Eskdale-side ; and the 
abbot’s name was Sedman. TAen, these young gentlemen being 
nu*t, with their hounds and boar-staves, in the place before- 
mentioned/’and there having found a great wild boarf the 
hounds rifn^him well near about the chapel and hermitage of 
Eskdalc-side, where was a monk of Whitby, who was an her- 
mit! The boar being very sorely pursued, and dead-run, took • 
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tn al Lhe chapel-door, there laid him down, and presently died. 
The hermit shut the hounds out of the cluipel, and kept himself 
within at his meditations and prayers, the hounds standing at 
hay without. The .gentlemen, in the thick of the wood, being 
just behind their game, followed the cry of their hounds, and 
so came to ihe liermitage, calling on the hermit, who opened 
the door, and came forth ; and within they found the boar lying 
dead: for which, the gentlemen, in a very great fury, because 
the hounds were put from their game, did most \iolently and 
cruelly run at the hermit with their hoar-staves, whereby he 
soon after died Thereupon the gentlemen, perceiving and 
knowing tli.r they were in peril of death, took sanctuary at 
Scarborough, hut at that time the abbot being in very great 
favour with the king, removed them out of the sanctuaiy, 
whereby they came in danger of the law, and not tobeprm- 
leged, but likely to have the secerity of the law, which was 
death for death. But the hermit being a holy and de\out man, 
and at the point of death, sent for the abbot, and desired Inin 
to s<;od for the gentlemen who had wounded him. The abbot 
so doing, the gentlemen came ; and the hermit, being very sick 
and weak, said unto them, *1 am sure to die of those wounds 
you have guen me.’ The abbot answered, ‘ Tlfey shall as surely 
die for the same.’ But the hermit? answered, . Not so, for l will 
freely forgive them my death, if they will he content to he en- 
joined the penance 1 shall Jay on them for the safeguard of their 
souls.’ The gentlemen being present, hade him save their lives. 
Then said the hermit, ‘ You and yours shall hold your lauds 
of the abbot of Whitby, and his successors, in this manner : 
That, upon Ascension-day, you, or some of you, shall come 
to the wood of the Stray-heads, which is in 'fiskdale-sidc, the 
day at suu-rising, and there shall the abbot’s ofiicer blow 
lilt horn, to the intent that you may know where to find him ; 
and he shall deliver uuto you, William de Bruce, ten stakes, 
eleven stout stowers, and eleven yethers, to be ci t by you, or 
% some of you, with a knife of one penny price; a*d*/ou, Ralph 
de Percy, shall take twenty-one of each sort, to be cut in the 
same manner; and you, Allatson, shall take nine of j?acli«sort. 
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to he cut as aforesaid ; and to he taken on vour hacks, and cur- 
ried to the town of Whitby, and to he there before nine of the 
clock the same day before mentioned. At the same hour of 
nine of the clock, if it he full sea, your labour and service 
shall cease; and if low water, each of you shall set your stakes 
to the brim, each stake one yard from the utSer, and so yetlier 
them on each side with your yelliers ; and so stake on each' side 
with your strout stowers, that they may stand three Tides, with- 
out removing by the force thereof. Each of you shall do, make, 
and execute the said service, at that very hour, every year, ex- 
cept it he full sea at that hour; hut when it shall so fall out, 
this service shall cease. You shall faithfully do this in remem- 
brance that you did most cruelly slay me ; and that you may 
the better call to God for mercy, repent unfcignedly of your 
sins, and do good works. The officer of Kskdulc-side shall 
blow, Out on you! Out on yon! Out on you! for this heinous 
crime. If you, or your successors, shall refuse (his service. 
sq long as it shall not he full sea at the aforesaid hour, you, 
or yours, shall forfeit your lands to the abbot oi Whitby, or 
his successors. This 1 entreat, and earnestly beg, that you may 
have Jives and goods preserved for this service ; and 1 request 
of you to prottaise, by your parts in heaven, that it shall hr 
done hy you, and your successors, as is aforesaid requested, 
and I will confirm it hy the faith of an honest man.* Then the 
hermit said, * My soul lougeth for the Lord ; and I do us freely 
forgive these meu my death, as Chirst forgave the thieves on 
the cross.’ And, in the presence of the abbot and the rest, 
he said moreover these words : ‘ In mnnus tuas Domine commeudo 
spirilum maim , a vincuhs enirn mortis redcmisti me, Domine ven- 
tatis. Amen,’— So lie yielded up the ghost the eighth day of 
December, anno Domini 11^9, whose soul God have mercy 
upon. Amen. 

« This service, » it is added, « still continues to he performed 
with the prescribed ceremonies, though not hy the proprietors 
in person.* Part of the lands charged therewith arc now held 
by a gentleman of the name of Herbert. » 
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Note IX. 

The lovely Edelfled — I* 5 5 

She was the daughter of King Osvvy, who, in gratitude to 
heaven for the great victory vVhicli he won in 655, against 
I'euda, the pagan king of Mercia, dedicated Edelfleda, then 
but a year old, M the set vice of God in tlie monastery of Whitby, 
of which St Hilda was then abbess. She afterwards adorned 
the place of her education with great magnificence. 

Noth X. 

n f thousand snakes, each one 

Was changed mtn a coil of stone, 

If'lv n holy Hilda pray'd , — 

how sea-fowls’ pinions fait , 

sis over Whitby’s towers they sail . — P. 55, 5b. 

These two miracles are lnueli insisted upon by nil ancient 
writers, who have occasion to mention either Whitby or St 
Hilda. The relics o( the snakes which infested the precincts 
oh the convent, and were, .it the abbess's prayer, not only be- 
headed, but petrified, are still found about the rocks, and are 
termed by Protestant lossilists Jm muni tee. 

The other miracle is thus mentioned by Camden : « It is atlso 
.iscnbed to the power of her sanctity, that these wild geese, 
which, in the winter, By in great Bocks to the lakes and rivers 
unfrozen in the southern parts, to the great amazement of every 
one, full down suddenly upon the ground, when they are in 
their flight over certain neighbouring fields hereabouts : a rela- 
tion I should not have made, if 1 had not received it from 
several credible men. Hut those who are less inclined to heed 
superstition, attribute it to some occult quality iu the ground, 
and to somewhat of antipathy between it and the geese, such 
as they say is betwixt wolves and scylla-roots : for, that such 
hidden tendencies and aversions as we call sympathies and 
antipathies, are implanted iu inan^ things by provident nature 
for the preservation of them, is a thing so evident.^ that every 
butty grants it. Mr Charlton, in his History of Whitby, points 
out the true origin of the fable, from the number of sea-gulls 
that, when flying bora a stor:>*, often alight near Whitby ; ;hul 
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from the woodcocks and other hiids of passu ge, who do the 
same upon their arrival on shore, after a long flight. 

Note XI. 

His body's resting-place of old, 

How oft their patron changed, they told\~V. *16 
St Cuthberl was, in the choice of his sepulchre, one of the 
‘most mutable and unreasonable saints in the calendar lie 
died A. 0 686, in a hermitage upon the Faroe islands, having 
resigned the bishopric of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, about 
tv'o years before. His body was brought to JLindisfarne, where 
it remained until a descent of the Danes, about 763, when the 
monastery was nearly destroyed. The monks fled to Scotland, 
with what they deemed their rliiei treasure, tlu* relies of St 
Cuthberl. The saint was, however, a most capricious fellow- 
traveller; which was the more intolerable, as, like Sindbad’s 
Old Man of the Sea, he journeyed upon the shoulders of his 
companions. They paraded him through Scotland for several 
years, and came as far west as Whithern, in Galloway, whence 
they attempted to sail for Ireland, but were driven back 1 »y 
tempests. He at length made a halt at Norhain; from thence 
he went to Melrosw, where he remained stationary lor a short 
time, and then caused himself tp be launched upon the r l weed 
in a stone colfin, which landed him at Tilmouth in Northum- 
berland. This boat is finely shaped, ten feet long, three fed 
and a hall' in diameter, and only four inches thick; so that, 
with very little assistance, it might Certainly have swam It slill 
lies, or at least did so a few years ago, in two pieced, beside 
the ruined Chapel of Tilmouth. From Tilmouth, Cuthberl 
wandered iuto Yo&shire ; and at length made a long stay at 
Chester-Ic-street, to which the bishop’s see was trails! erred. 
At length, the Danes continuing tq infest the country, the monks 
removed to Tlippon for a season ; and it was in return from 
thence to ChesJer-Ie-street, that, passing through a forest called 
Dunholme, ^Jie saint and his carriage became immoveable jit 
a place named Wardlnw, or Wardilaw. Here the saint < hose 
Ins place of residence ; and all who have seeu Duihum must 
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.Klimt, that, if difficult in hi; choice, he evinced taste 111 at 
length fixing it. it is said, that the Northumbrian Catholics 
still keep secret the precise spot of the saint's sepulture, which 
is only entrusted to three persons at a time. When one dies, 
the stirvivois associate to them, in his room, a person judged 
fit to be the depositary of so valuable a secret. 

Note XII. 

liven Scotland's dauntless kiwj and hcir t et( 

Before his standard fed. — P. £ 7 . 

Every one has heard, that when David I., with his son Henry, 
invaded Northumberland in u.' 16, the English host marched 
against i»cni under the holy banner of St Cuihbert ; In the 
efficacy of which was imputed the great victory which they 
obtained in Lite bloody battle of Northallerton, or Cutou-inoor 
'I he conquerors were at least as much indebted to the jealousy 
and intractability of the different tribes who composed Davids 
army ; among whom, as mentioned in the text, were the Gal- 
wegians, the Britons of Strath-Clyde, the men of TeviotdnU* and 
Lothian, with many Norman and German warriors, who asserted 
the cause of the Empress Maud. See Chalmers's Caledonia , 
p. 6 : ; a most laborious, curious, and interesting publication, 
from which considerable defects of sl}!c and manner ought not 
to turn aside the Scottish antiquary. 

Note XIII. 

1 Twas he, to vindicate his reign. 

Edged Alfred's faalchion on the Dane , 

And turn’d the conqueror hark again. — P. 57 . 

Gutlibert, we have seen, had no great reason to spare the 
Danes, when opportunity offered. Accordingly, 1 find, in Si- 
meon of Durham, that the saint appeared in a vision to Alfred, 
when lurking in the marshes of Glastonbury, and promised him 
assistance and victory over his heathen enemies: a consolation 
vJiich, as was reasonable, Alfred, after the victory of Ashen- 
down, rewarded, by a royal offering at the shrine of the saint. 
As to William the Conqueror, the terror spread before his army, 
v\heti he marched to punish the revolt of the Northuufbrians* 
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in 1096, had forced the mouks to fly once more to Holy Island 
with the body of the saint. It was, however, replaced before 
William left the north ; and, to balance accounts, the Conqueror 
having intimated an indiscreet curiosity to view the saint's 
body, he was, while in tlie act of commanding llu^shriue to he 
opened, seized witli heal and sickness, accompanied with such a 
panic terror, that, notwithstanding theie was a suinpluous^iuncr 
prepared for him, he fled without eating a morsel (which the 
monkish historian seems to have thought no small part both 
ot the miracle and the penance), and never drew his bridle till, 
be got to the river Tees. 


Non? XIV 

St Cuthbvrl tits, and toil , a to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name. — V. 5 - 
Although we do not learn that Cutlihert was, during his life, 
such an artificer ns Dunstan, his brother in sanctity, yet, since 
his death, he has acquired the reputation of forging those cn- 
trochiat which are found among the rocks of Holy Island, antj 
pass there by the name of St (.utlibert’s beads. While at this 
task, he is supposed to sit during the night upon a certain rock, 
and use another as Ids anvil. This story was perhaps credited 
in formor days ; at least the saint's legend contains some not 
more probable. 

Note XV. 

Old Colwulf. — P. 38 . 

Ceolwolf, or Colwulf, Ring of Northumberland, flourished 
111 the eighth century. He was a man of some learning: for 
the venerable Hede dedicates to him his « Ecclesiastical His* 
tory.» He abdicated the throne about 738, and retired to 
^•*Holy Island, where he died in the order of sanctity. Saint as 
Colwulf was, however, 1 fear the foundation of the penance- 
vault does not correspond with his character; for it is recorded 
| * among his memorabilia, that, finding the air of the island raw** 
and cold, he indulged the mouks, whose rule had hitherto ctm-» 
^fined them to milk or water, with the comfortable privilege of 
taking wive or ale. If any rigid antiquary insists on this objec- 
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tion, lie is welcome to suppose the penance-vault was intended, 
l>v the founder, for the more geniul purposes of a cellar. 

These penitential vaults .were the Grissel-gewolbe of German 
convents. In the earlier and more rigid times of monastic dis- 
cipline, they were sometimes used as a cemetery for the lay 
benefactor* of the convent, whose unsanclified corpses were 
then seldom permitted to pollute die choir. They also served 

places of meeting for the chapter, when measures of uncom- 
mon severity were to be adopted. Hut their most frequent 
use, as implied by the name, was as places tor performing pe- 
nances. or undergoing punishment. 

Note XVI. 

• Tj nemott ill's haughty prioress. — 1\ (io. 

That there was an ancient priory at Tynemouth is certain 
Jti rums are situated on a high rocky point; and, doubtless, 
in. my a vow was made to the shrine by the distressed mariners, 
who dro\e towards tlic iron hound coast of Northumberland in 
stormy weather. It was anciently a nunnery ; for Virea, ab- 
bfcsN of Tynemouth, presented St Cuthbert (yet alive) with a 
rare winding-sheet, in emulation of a holy lady called Tuda, 
who had sent him a coffin : hut, as in the case of Whitby, and 
of Holy Island, the introduction of nuns at Tynemouth, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. is an anachronism. The nunnery at 
Hol\ Island is altogether fictitious. Indeed, St Cuthbert was 
unlikely to permit such mi establishment ; for, notwithstanding 
his accepting the mortuary gifts above mentioned, and his carry- 
ing on. a visiting acquaintance with the Abbess of Coldingham, 
he certainly hated the whole female sex ; and, in revenge of a 
slippery trick played to him by an Irish princess, he, after 
death, inflicted severe penances on such as presumed to ap- • 
proach within a certain distance of his shrine. 

f 

Note XVII. 

On those the wall was to enclose^ 

Alwe , within the tomh , — P. 6^ 

It is well known, that the religious, who broke their vows of 
chastity, were subjected to the same penalty as the^Komat^ 
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vestals in a similar case. A small niche, sufficient to enclose 
their bodies, was made in the massive wall of the conveut ; a 
slender pittance of food and water was deposited in it, and the 
awful words, Vade in Pace, were the signal for immuring the 
criminal. It is not likely that, in latter times, t).i]s punishment 
was often resorted to ; hut, among the ruins of die abbey of 
Coldingham, were some years ago discovered the remaps of a 
'female skeleton, which, from the shape of the niche, and posi- 
tion of the figure, seemed to be that of an immured nun. 
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Nm f . I. 

7 Vie village inn — 1 *. 8’. 

Thr accommodations of a Scottish lioslel rie, or inn, in tin. 
1 6th century, may he collected from Dunbar s admirable tab 
ot « The Friars of Berwick.* Simon Lawdcr, « the gay ostleir, >■ 
>cenis to have lived very comfoitahly; and his wife decorated 
hei person with a scarlet kirtlc, and a belt of silk and silver, 
and rings upon her tinkers: and feasted her paramour wit! 
i a h hits, capons, partridges, and Bourdeaux wine. A least, il 
the Scottish inns were not good, it was not lor want of eneou- 
i.igement from the legislature; who, so early as the reign ol 
James I not only enacted, that in all boroughs and fairs* then 
he hoslellaries, having stables and chambers, and provisions fui 
man and horse, hut by another statute, ordained, that no man 
travelling on horse or foot, should presume to lodge any when 
except in these hostellarics ; and that no person, save inn- 
keepers, should receive, such t'.avellers, under the penally o 
tarty shillings for exercising such hospitality. 1 But, in spite t> 
those provident enactments, the Scottish hostels are but indif- 
ferent, ami strangers continue to find reception in the houses o 
individuals. 

Note II. 

The ( lentil of a dear friend. — P. 89 
Among other omens to which faithful cf%dit is given amon{ 
the Scottish peasantry, is what is called the « dead hell, » ex- 
plained by my friend James 4 Hogg, to he that tinkling iu tin 
ears which the country people regard as the secret intelligence 
some Iriend s decease, lie tells a story to ther purpose in the 
«<Mountain liard,» p. 26. , t 


1 J.itnr« 1. Pnrliimirnt I. cap. 34 : pHtliuinenl III. cap. 50.# 
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Notk III. 

The Goblin flail. — P, 92. 

A vaulted hall under the ancient castle of Giilord, 01 \eiler 
(for it bears either name indifferently ), tln^ construction of 
which lias, from a very remote period, been ascrabed to magic 
Tiie Statistical Account of the Parish of Gurvald ainr'I^ro gives 
the following account of the present state of this castle and apart- 
ment: •« Dpon a peninsula, formed by the water of Hopes 011 the 
Mast, and a large rivulet oil the west, stands the ancient castle ot 
Yester. Sir David Dalrympic, in liis Annals, relates, that 1 Hugh 
Clifford de Tester died in 1 *> 67 ; that in his castle there was a 
rapacious cavern formed by musical art, and tailed m the 
count iv Jlo-IIall, 1. e. Hobgoblin-Hall.’ A stair of twenty -font 
steps led down to this apartment, which is a large and spacious 
hall, with an arched roof; and though it hath stood for so many 
< euturios, and been exposed to the external air for a period ol 
fifty 01 sixty years, it is still as firm and entire as if it had nnl\ 
stood a few years. From ihe floor of this hall, another stay' ol 
thirty-six steps leads down to a pit which hath a communication 
with llopes-waler. A great part of the walls ol this huge and 
ancient castle is Still standing. There is a tradition, that the 
Castle* of Ycster was the last fc)rlilieation in this country that 
surrendered to General Gray, sent into Scotland by Pi o tec for 
Somerset •» Statistical Account , vol. Mil. 1 have only to add 
that, in 17^7, the Goblin Hall was tenanted by the Marquis ol 
Tweeddale’s falconer, as I learn from a poem by lioyse, entitled 
i* Retirement,'* written upon visiting Y’ester. It is now rendered 
inaccessible by the fall of the stair. 

Sir David Dalry%iples authority for the anecdote is Fordun, 
whose words are , — • A. D. mcclxvii, Hugo Giffard de Yester mo- 
ntur ; cufus rostrum, vel saltern caueam, et dongionem f arte tbtmonna 
antifjuce re la t tones' ferunt fabrifaetas : narn ibidem habetur mimbihs 
specu.s snbtcrrqjieus f npere mirijirn ronstrnctus, mag 110 tenmuin s/wtio 
protelatus,g9i CQtnrnuniter Bo-Hall appcllalus est.» Lib. X c:»p^?i. 
— Sir David conjectures, that Hugh de Gifford must either have 
been a veiy wise man, or a great oppressor 
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Note IV. 

There floated Haro's banner trim. 

Above NorweyAn warriors grim . — P. 93 . 

In iv 63, Haco, King of Norway, came into the Firth of Clyde 
with a powerfi* 1 armament, and made a descent at Largs, in 
Ayrshire. I^rc he was encountered and defeated, on the ad 
October, by Alexander 111. Ilaco retreated to Orkney, where he 
died soon after this disgrace to his arms. There are still exist- 
ing, near the place of battle, many barrows, some of which, 
having been opened, were found, as usual, to contain bones and 
urns. 

Note V. 

his wizard habit strange. — P. g3- 
» Magicians, as is well known, were very curious in the choice 
and form of their vestments. Their caps are oval, or like py- 
ramids, with lappets on each side, and fur within. Their gowns 
are long, and furred with fox-skins, under which they have a 
linen garment, reaching to the knee. Their girdles are three 
inches broad, and have many cabalistical names, with crosses, 
trines, and circles inscribed on them. Their shoes should be of 
new russet leather, with a cross cut upon them. Their knives 
are dagger fashion ; and their swords have 'neither guards nor 
scabbard.* See these, and many other particulars, in the Dis- 
course concerning Devils and Spirits, annexed to Reginald 
Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft , edition i665. 

Note VL 

# Upon his breast a pentaclc . — P. 93 . 

• A pentacle is a piece of fine linen, folded with five corners, 
according to the five senses, and suitably inscribed with charac- 
ters. This the magician extends towards tfie spirits which he 
evokes, when they are stubborn and rebellious, and refuse to be 
conformable unto the ceremonies and rites of magic. » See the 
Discourse, etc. above mentioned, p. 66. 

Note VII. 

As born upon that blessed night, * * 

When yawning graves and dying groans, 

Proclaim’d hell's empire overthrown . — P. g3. 

It is a popular article of faith, that those who are born on 
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Christmas, or Good Friday, have the power of seeing spirits, and 
even of commanding them. The Spaniards imputed the haggard 
and downcast looks of their Philip 11 . to the disagreeable visions 
to which this privilege subjected him. 

Notf. VIII. V \ 

Yet still the mighty spear and shield, 

The elfin warrior doth wield 

Upon the brown h ill's breast. — P. 98. 

'I’lie following extract from the Essay upon the Fairy Super-' 
stations, in «The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, » vol. 11 . will 
shew whence many of the particulars of the combat between 
Alexander III. and the goblin knight are derived : 

« Gervase of Tilbury ( Otia Imperial . ap. Script, ret. Brans- 
vie , vol. 1. p. 797,) relates the following popular story con- 
cerning a fairy knight : 4 Osbcrt, a hold and powerful baron, 
visited a noble family in the vicinity of Watidlehury, in the 
hishopflc of Ely. Among other stories related in the social cir- 
cle of his friends, who, according to custom, amused each .other 
by repeating ancient talcs and traditions, he was informed, that 
if any knight, unattended, entered an adjacent plain by moon- 
light, and challenged an adversary to appear, he would he im- 
mediately encountered by spirit ill the form of a knight. 
Osbert resolved to make the experiment, and set out, attended 
by a single squire, whom he ordered to remain without the 
limits of the plain, whirh was surrounded by an ancient en- 
trenchment. O11 repeating the challenge, lie was instantly as- 
sailed by an adversary, whom he quickly unhorsed, and seized 
the reius of his steed. During this operation, his ghostly op- 
ponent sprung tfj>, and, darting his spear, like a javelin, at Hu- 
bert, wounded him .in the thigh. Osbert returned in triumph 
with the horse, which he committed to the care of his servants. 
The horse was of a sable colour, as well as his whole accoutre- 
ments, andtapparently of great beauty and vigour. lie renam- 
ed with Ills Jseeper till cock-crowing, when, with eyes flashing 
fire, he reared, spurned the ground, and vanished. On dis- 
arming -himself, Osbert perceived that he was wounded, and 
that one of his steel boots was full of blood. Gervase adds, 
that, os long as he lived,, the scar of his wound opened afresh 
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on the anniversary of the eve on which he encountered the 
spirit.'— Less fortunate was the gallant Bohemian knight, who, 
travelling by night, with a single companion, came in sight of 
a fairy host, arrayed under displayed banners. Despising tbe 
remonstrances^ his friend, tbe knight piickrd forward to break 
a lance with a champion, who advanced from the ranks, appa- 
rently in *tiefiance. His companion beheld the Bohemian ovei- 
thrown, horse and man, hy his aerial adversary ; and returning 
to the spot next morning, he found the mangled corpses of the 
knight and his steed. » — Hierarchy of Messed Angels , p. 554. 

Besides the instances of Elfin Chivulry above quoted, many 
others might be alleged in support of employing fairy ma- 
chinery in this manner. The forest of Glcmuore, in the North 
Highlands, is believed to be haunted by a spirit called Llutm - 
deary, in tbe array of an ancient warrior, having a bloody 
band, from which be takes bis name. He insists upon those 
with whom he meets doing battle with him : and thc^clergy- 
man, who makes up an account of the district, extant in the 
Macf'urlane MS. in the Advocates’ Library, gravely assures us, 
that, in liis time, Lham-dcartj fought with three brothers whom 
he met in hi» walk, none of whom long sutVived the ghostly 
conflict. Barclay, in his « Euphyrmion,» gives a singular ac- 
count of an officer who had ventured, with his servant, rather 
to inlrude upon a haunted house, in a town in Flanders, than to 
put up with worse quarters elsewhere. After taking the usual 
precautions of providing fires, lights, and arms, they watched till 
midnight, t/hen, behold ! the severed arm of a man dropped 
from the ceiling ; this was followed by the legs, the other arm, 
the trunk, and the head of the body, all separately. The mem- 
bers rolled together, united themselves in the presence of the 
astonished soldiers, and funned ,1 gigantic warrior, who defied 
them both to combat. Their blows, although they penetrated 
the body, and amputated the limbs of their strangq antagonist, 
*liad, as the reader may easily believe, little effect on«m enemy 
who possessed such powers of self-union ; nor did his efforts 
make a more effectual impression upon them, llow the com- 
bat terminated I do not exactly remember, and have not the 
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book by me ; but I think the spirit made to the intruders on his 
mansion the usual proposal, that they should renounce their re- 
demption: which being declined, be was obligt d to retreat. 

The most singular tale of the kind is contained in ail extract 
communicated to me by my friend Mr Sun Vs of Mainsforth, 
in the Bishopric, who copied it from a MS. no.viii a copy of 
Burthogge * On the Nature of Spirits, » 8 vo. 1694, which had, 
been the property of the late Mr Gill, attorney-general of Kger- 
ton, Bishop of Durham. « It was not,» says my obliging cor- 
respondent, « in Mr Gill s own hand, but probably an hundred 
years older, and was said to lx;, E Libra Convent. Dunclm. per T. C. 
extract., whom 1 believe to have been Thomas Cradocke, Ksq. 
barrister, who held several ^offices under tlx* see of Durham an 
hundred years ago. Mr Gill was possessed of most of his manu- 
scripts. » The extract, which, in fact, suggested the introduction 
of the tale iuto the present poem, runs thus : 

« Bern ini ram hujusmodi quae mistris lemporibus evenit, teste 
viro nobdi ac fide diguissimo, enarrare haud pigebit. Itadul- 
phus Bulnicr, cum e eastris qua; tunc temporis prope Norham 
posita erant, oblcctati' ..is causa exiissot, ac in ulteriore Tueda* 
ripa piiTdam 1 4111 canibus leporariis insequeretur, forte cum 
Scoto quodam nobili, sily anteliac ut videbatur fainiliariter 
coguito, congressus est ; ac ut fas erut inter inimicos, flagrante 
hello, brevissima iuterrogatiouis mora intcrposita, altoiutros 
inviceui incitato cursu infest is animis peticre. Nostcr, primo 
occursu, equo prai acerriino hostis irnpetu labantc, in terrain 
cversus pectore at capite lseso, sanguinem mortuo sirnilis e\o- 
mebat. Quern ut se uegre babentem counter allocutus est alter, 
pollicitusque -iiodo auxilium non abnegaret, mouitisqne ob- 
temperaus ab omni rerum sacrarum cogitatione abstinerct, 
nec Deo, Deiparac Virgini, Sanctove ullo, preces aut voto ef- 
ferret vel inter sese concipcret, se brevi eum sanum validum- 
que restituturum esse. Prse angore obluta conditio arce^tu cst ; 
ac vet^rator ille nescio quid obsemui murmuiis insusurrans, 
prehensa manu, dicto citius in pedes sanum ut antca suble- 
\a\it. Nostcr autetn, maxima pra; rei inaudita novitate fonui- 
diue perculsus, Mi Jesu ! cxclamat vel quid simile : ac subito 
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respiciciis uec h ostein nee ullum alium couspicit, equum solum 
gravissimo nuper casu afHictum, per suinmam pacem in rivo 
fluvii poscentem. Ad castra itaque mirabundus revertens, fi- 
clei dubius, rem primo occulta vit, dein confecto hello, confes- 
sori sun totaiu &jj 0 &*uiL Delusoria procul dubio res tota, ac 
inala veteratQ.vft illius aperitur fraus, qua homincin (hristia- 
liuiu ad vtflitum tale auxilium pelliceret. Nomeu atcunquc 
illius (nobilis alias ac clari) reticeudurn duco, cum baud du- 
bium sit quin Diabolus, Deo permittente, forma in quam li- 
1 merit, immo angel i lucis, sacro occulo Dei teste, posset assu> 
mere » The MS. Chronicle, from which Mr Cradocke took this 
curious extract, cannot now he found in the chapter library of 
Durham, or, at least, has hitherto escaped the researches of my 
friendly correspondent. 

Lindcsay is made to allude to this adventure of ttalph lJul- 
mer, as a well known story, in the 4th Canto, Stanza XXII. 
p. 129 . ^ . 

The nothern champions of old were accustomed peculiarly 
to search for, and delight in, encounters with such military 
spectres. See a whole chapter on this subject in TUhthqlinus 
De Causis contempt# Mortis a Dums, p. 2 53. fr 
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Note I. 

Close to the hut , no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain t 

The morn may find the stiffen’d swain . — P. 106. 

I cannot help here mentioning, that, on the night in which 
these lines were written, suggested, as they were, by a sudden 
fall of snow, beginning after sun-set, an unfortunate man pe- 
rished exactly in the manner here described, and his body was 
next morning found close to his owii house. The accident 
happened within five miles of the farm of Ashestiel. 

Note 11. 

Scarce had lamented Forbes paid , etc.— P. 106. 

Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet, unequalled, perhaps, 
in the degree df individual affection entertained for him by^his 
friends, as well as in the gfneral respect and esteem of Scotland 
at large. His « Life of Beattie, * whom he befriended and pa- 
tronized in life, as well as celebrated after his decease, was not 
long published, before the benevolent and affectionate biogra- 
pher was called to follow the subject of bis narrative. 'Ibis 
melancholy event very shortly succeeded the nfbrriage ol the 
friend, to whom this introduction is addressed, with one of Sir 
William's daughters. 

Note HI. 

Friar Rush.— P. 112. 

This personage is a strolling demon, or esprit follet , who, once 
upon a time, got admittance into a monastery as a scullion, and 
playedrthg monks many prauks. lie was also a sort of Bobin 
Goodfellow, and Jack o' Lantern. It is in allusion to this mis- 
chievous demon that Milton's clown speaks,— 
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She was pinch'd and pull'd, she said. 

Ami lie by friar’s lantern led. 

t 

« The History of Friar Rush,* is of extreme rarity, and, for 
some time, even the existence ol such a hook was doubted, 
although it is expressly alluded to by Reginald Scot, in his 
•• Discovery o^’Witchcraft. » 1 have perused a copy in the 
valuable library of my friend Mr Heber ; and 1 observe, from 
MrBcloe’s « Anecdotes of Literature, » that there is one in the 
excellent collection of the Marquis of Stafford. 

Note IV. 

< Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 

Lord l.iou King-at-mms. — P. 1 1(> 

The late elaborate edition of Sir David Lindesay’s Works, 
by Mr George Chalmers, lias probably introduced him to many 
of my readers. It is perhaps to be regretted, that the learned 
editor has not bestowed more pains in elucidating his author, 
even although he should have omitted, or at least reserved, his 
disquisitions on the origin of the language used hy the poet : ' 

• I hep leave to quote a single instance from a very in' crest mp passage 
Sir David, recounlinp his attention to Kinp James V. iri his infancy, is ilia 1 c 
l»v the learned editor’s punctual ion, to say,— ■ 

The first sillchis that thou did uiute, 

Was pa, da, lyn, upon the lute ; 

Then played 1 twenty sprinpis perqueir, 

Quhiik was prcul plesour for to hear. 

Vol. i. p. 7, 357. 

Mr Chalmers does not inform us, by note or glossary, what is meant hy 
the king « muting pa, da, lyn, upon the lute ;>» but an" old woman in 
Scotland will hear witness, that pa, da, Ivu, ure the first efforts of a child to 
say, Where s David Lindtsayl and that the subsequent words begin 
another sentence, — 

— upon the lute 

Then played I twenty sprinpis perqueir, etc. 

In another place, « justing lumis,» 1. e. looms, or implements of * : U»ng, is 
* facetiously interpreted « playful limbs » Many such minute errors could be 
pointed out; but these arc only mentioned incidentally, and not as diminish- 
ing the real merit of the edition. 
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but, with all its faults, his work is an acceptable present to 
Scottish antiquaries. Sir David Limlesay was well known 
for his early efforts in favour of the reformed doctrines; and, 
indeed, his play, coaise as it now seems, must have had a 
powerful effect upon the people ol his age. I am uncertain if 
1 abuse poetical license, by introducing Sir 2fji\id Limlesay in 
the character of Lion-llerald sixteen years bftcV^Jie obtained 
that office. At any rate, I am not the first who has been guilty 
of the anachronism; for the author of « Fiodden Field >» dis- 
patches Dallamauni , which can mean nobody but Sir David 
de la Mont, to France, on the message of defiance from James 
]V. to Henry VIII. U was often an office imposed on the 
Lion King-.it-arms, to receive foreign ambassadors; ami Linde - 
say himself did this honour to hir Ralph Sadler in if>3y-4o. 
Indeed, the oath of the Lion, in its first article, hears refer- 
ence to his frequent employment upon royal messages and 
embassies. 

Tjio office of heralds, in feudal times, being held of the ut- 
most importance, the inauguration of the Kmgs-nl-anns, who 
presided over their colleges, was proportionally solemn. In 
fact it was the iminickry of a royal coronaliou, except that the 
unction was rffcide with wine instead of oil. In Scotland, a 
nSmcsake and kinsman of# Sir Da\id Limlesay, inaugurated in 
i fup, « was crowned by King James with the ancient crown 
of Scotland, which was used before the Scottish kings assumed 
a close crown ;» and on occasion of the same solemnity, dined 
at the king’s table, wearing the crown. It is probable that the 
coronation of his predecessor was not less solerifh. So sacred 
was the herald’s office, that, in ifiiS, Lord Drummond was by 
parliament declared guilty of treason, and His lands forfeited, 
because he had struck, with his fist, the Lion King-at-Arms, 
when lie reproved him for, his follies. 1 Nor was he restored,' 
but at the, Lion's earnest solicitation. 

» The itcord expresses, or rather is said to have expressed, iht cause of 
forfeitudl tes be.— « Eo quod Leonem, armorum Reqcm pugna&iolasset, 
tlum cum de ineptiis mis admonuit.n Sec N is bet's liealdry, Part IV 
<flh'ip..ib. and Lcslai Histories ad Annum i5i5. 
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Note V. 

Crichtoun Castle. — P. 117. 

A large ruinous castle on ^the banks of the Tyne, about seven 
miles from Edinburgh. As indicated in the text, it was built 
at different times, and with a very different regard to splendour 
and accommodation. The oldest part of the building is a nar- 
row keep, or ♦'Ver, such as formed the mansion of a lesser Scot- 
tish baron ; but so many additions have been made to it, that 
there is now a large court-yard, surrounded by buildings of dif- 
ferent ages. The eastern front of the court is raised above a 
portico, and decorated with entablatures, bearing anchors. All 
the atones of ,'his front are cut into diamond facets, the angular 
piojcctions of which have an uncommonly rich appearance. The 
inside of this part of the building appears to have contained a 
gallery of great length, and uncommon elegance. Access was 
given to it by a magnificent stair-case, now quite destroyed. 
The sofiits are ornamented with twining cordage and rosettes; 
and the whole seems to have been far more splendid than was 
usual in Scottish castles. The castle belonged originally to the 
Chancellor, Sir William Crichton, and probably owed to him its 
first enlargement, as well as its being taken by the Earl of Dou- 
glas, who imputed to Crichton’s counsels the death of his pre- 
decessor Earl William, lieheaded m Edinburgh Castle, with his 
brother, in i44°- It is said to have been totally demolished on 
that occasion ; but the present state of the ruins shews the con- 
trary In 1 483 , it was garrisoned by Lord Crichton, then its 
proprietor, against King James III. whose displeasure he had 
incurred by seducing his sister Margaret, in reveuge, it is said, 
for the monarch having dishonoured his bed. From the Crichton 
family the castle passed to that of the Hepburns, Earls Bothwcll ; 
and when the forfeitures of Stewart, the last Earl fiothwell, were 
div{&9i»the barony and castle of Crichton fell to the share of the 
Earl of Buccleuch. They were afterwards the property of the 
Pringles r of Clifton, and are now that of Sir John Callander, 
Baronet. It were to he wished the proprietor would ‘take a 
little pains to preserve those splendid remains of antiquity, 
which are at present used as a fold for sheep, and wintering 
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entile ; although, perhaps, there are very few ruins in Scotland, 
which display so well the style and beauty of ancient castlc- 
architecture. The castle of Crichton has a dungeon vault, 
called the Massy More. The epithet, which is not uncommonly 
applied to the prisons of other old castles in Scotland, is of 
Saracenic origin, ll occurs twice in the « Efiistqla e Itinerant * of 
Tollius : « Career subtermneus, sivc , u t M au ri appelU v '^, Mazmorra , ** 
p. 1 4 7 ; and ugaiu, « Coguntur omnes captivi sub nodem in erg as tula 
subterranea , qua; Turcce Algetcrani vocant Mazworras,» p. 24 * 
The same word applies to the dungeons of the ancient Moorish 
castles in Spain, and serves to shew from what nation the Gothic 
style of castle-building was originally derived. 

Note VI. 

E arl Adam Hepburn . — P. i j q. 

lie was the second Earl of Hothwell, and fell in the held ol 
Floddeii, where, according to an ancient English poet, he dis- 
tinguiahed himself by a furious attempt to tetrieve the day — 

Then on the Scottish part, right proud, 

The Earl of Hothwell then out hrast. 

And stepping forth, with stomach good, 
laito the enemies throng he thrast; 

h And Bothwell! BothwfU ! cried bold, 

To cause his souldiers to ensue, 

Hut there he caught a Wellcome cold, 

The Englishmen straight down him threw. 

Ftodden Field. 

Adam was graudfather to James, Earl of Bothwell, too well known 
in the history of Queen Mary. 

Note VII. 

For that a messenger from heaven , 

In vain to James had counsel given 
Against the English war . — P. 120. 

T his sitiry is told by Pitscoltie with characteristic simpli- 
city : «^lrhe king, seeing that France could get no support of 
hun for that time, made a proclamation, full hastily, through 
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till the realm of Scotland, both east and west, south and north, 
as well in the isles as in the firm land, to all manner of men 
betwixt sixty and sixteen years, that they should be ready, 
within twenty days, to pass with him, with forty days’ victual, 
mid to meet at x the burrow-muir of Edinburgh, and there to 
pass forward where *nc pleased. His proclamations were hastily 
obeyed, contort} the Council of Scotland's will; hut every man 
loved his prince so well, that they would on 110 ways disobey 
him ; but every man caused make bis proclamation so hastily, 
conform to the charge of the king s proclamation. 

« The king caine to Lithgow, where he happened to be for 
the time at flic Council, >ery sad and dolorous, making his 
de\otion to Cod, to send him good chance and fortune in his 
\oyage. In this mean lime, there came a man, clad in a blue 
gown, in at the kiik-door, and belted about him in a roll of 
Jinen cloth : a pair of hrotikiugs 1 on his feet, to the great of 
his legs; with all other hose and clothes conform thereto; but 
fie had nothing on his head, but syde * red yellow hair bclijnd, 
and on his haffets/ which wan down to his shoulders; but his 
forehead was bald and bare. He seemed to be a man of two- 
and-fifty years, with a great pike-staff in his hand, and came 
first forward among the lord*, crying and sparing * for the 
king, saying, he desired to speak wijji him. While, at the last, 
lie came where the king was sitting in the desk at his prayers ; 
but xvhen be saw the king, he made him little reference or sa- 
lutation, hut leaned down groffling on the desk before him, 
and said to him in this manner, as after follows : ‘ Sir king, iny 
mother hath went me to you desiring you not to pass, at this 
time, where thou art purposed ; for if thou does, thou will not 
fare well in thy journey, nor none that passeth w r i*h thee. Fur- 
ther, she bide thee mell ’ with no woman, nor use their counsel, 
-nor let them touch thy body, nor th^u theirs ; for, if thou do it, 
thou wilt be confounded and brought to shame.’ 

m lty this man had spoken tliir words iyito the king's grace, 
% the evening song was near done, and the king paused Qn thir 
% * 

1 Buskins. a Long. 3 Checks. < Asking. * Meddle. , 4 
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wdrds, studying to give him an answer ; but, in the mean time, 
before the king's eyes, and in the presence of all the lords that 
were about him for the time, this man vanished away, and could 
110 ways be seen or comprehended, but vanished away as he had 
been a blink of the sun, or a whip of the whirlwind, and could 
no more be seen. 1 beard say, Sir David Lindesay, lyon-herauld, 
and John luglis the marshal, who were, at that tiling young men, 
and special servants to the king’s grace, were standing presently, 
heside the king, who thought to have laid hands 011 this man, 
.that they might ha^espeired further ‘tidings at him: but all for 
nought ; they could not touch him ; for he vanished away be- 
twixt them, and was no more seen.** 

Ituchaiiau, in more elegant, though not more impressive lan- 
guage, tells the same story, and quotes the personal information 
of our Sir David Lindesay : • In iis (i. e. (jui propius nstitcmnt)fuit 
David Lindesius, Montanus , homo speclata fidci cl pmbitatis , tiec a 
literarum studiis alienus , et cujus totius vita tenor longissime a men - 
tieruio aberrat; a quo nisi ego lure uti tradidi, pro certis accepisscm, 
ut vulgatam vanis rumoribus fnbulam , omissurus eram. » Lih. ^III. — 
The king’s throue in St Catherine’s aisle, which he had con- 
structed for himself, with twelve stalls for the Knights Compa- 
nions of the Order of the Thistle, is still shewn as the place 
where the apparition was seen. 1 know not by what means St 
Andrew got the credit of having been the celebrated monitor of 
James IV. for the expression in Lindesay’s narrative, « My mother 
has sent me, » could only be used by St John, the adopted son of 
the Virgin Mary. The whole story is so well attested, that we 
have only the choice between a miracle or an imposture. Mr 
Pinkerton plausibly argues, from the caution against inconti- 
nence, that the \ueen was privy to jthe scheme of those who had 
recourse to this expedient, to deter King James from his impoli- 
tic warfare. 

Note Vlll. 

1 The wild buck bells. — P. Hi. 

I am $lad of an opportunity to describe the cry of the deer 
by another word than braying , although the latter has been 
sanctified by the use of the Scottish metrical translation of the 
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Psalms. Ml seems to be an abbreviation of bellow. This 
sylvan sound conveyed great delight to our ancestors, chiefly, 

1 suppose, from association. A gentle kni^lit in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Sir Thomas Worlley, built Waulley Lodge, in Wan- 
cliffe Forcat, for ^jie pleasure (as an ancient inscription testifies) 

of * listening to the hart’s belt.'* 
j 

Nors IX. 

June saw Ins fathers overthrow . — P 121. 

The rebellion against James III. was signalized by the crud, 
circumstance of his soi/s presence in the hostile army. When 
the king saw his own banner displayed against him, and his . 
soli in the faction of his enemies, he lost the little courage he 
had c\er possessed, fled out of t lie Held, fell from his horse as it 
started at a woman and watcr-pitcher, arid was slain, it is not 
well understood by whom. James IV. after the battle, passed 
to Stirling, and hearing the monks of the cliapcl-royal deploring 
the death of his father, their founder, he was seized with deep 
remorse, w hich manifested itself in severe penances. See a fol- 
lowing Note on Canto V. The battle of Sauc hi e-burn, ill which 
James III. fell, was fought 1 8th June, 1488.. 

i* 

Note X. 

Spread all the Bwough-Moor helaw, etc. — P. i?8 
The borough, or Common Moor of Edinburgh, was ot icry 
great extent., reaching from the southern walls of the city to 
the bottom of braid Hills. It was] anciently a forest; and, in 
that state, was so great a nuisance, that the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh had permission granted to them of building woodeu gal- 
leries, projecting over the street, in Older to encourage them to 
consume the timber; which they seem to ha\e done very ef- 
fectually. When James IV. mustered the array of the king- 
dom there, in ifu 3 , the Borough-Moor was, according to llaw- 
thornden, * a held spacious, and delightful by the shade of many 
stately and aged oaks.*» Upon that, and similar occ;*tions, the 
royal standard is traditionally said to have been displayed from 
the Hare Stane, a high stone, now built into the wall, 011 the 
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left hand of the high-way lending towards Braid, not far Iroin 
die head of Burntsfield-links. The Hare Stone probably derive*, 
its name from the British word liar , signifying an army. 

Note XI. 

(J'rr the } nun linns flew . — P. i^>o. 

1 do not exactly know the Scottish mode of Mica m pine til m 
i:’)i3, hut Patten gives a curious description of tint which he 
saw after the battle of Pinkey, ill 1 547 : — 44 Ibsre I,ow ,u wv 
somewhat of the manner of their camp: As they had nopun-* 
lions, or round houses, of any commendable compos, so wear 
there lew other tentes with posts, as the used manner of making 
is; and of these few also, none T above twenty foot length, but 
most far under : for the most part all very sumptuously beset, 
(after their (addon), for the love of France, with flenr-de-lys, 
some of blue buckram, some of black, and some ol soincolhet 
colours. These whiLe ridges, as I rail them, that, as we stood 
on Fuuxsyde Bray, did make so great muster towards us, which 
I diil take then to he a number of tentes, when we came, we 
found il a linen drapery, of llie coarser camhryk in ddUe, for 
it was all of camas sheets, and wear the ten tides, or rather 
cabyiis, and caches o( their soldiers ; the which (much after 
lift common building of their country beside) had they framed 
of four sticks, about an elT long a piece, whearof two fastened 
together at one end aloft, and the two elides beneath stuck in 
the ground, an ell asunder, standing in fashion like the bowes 
of a sowes yoke; over two such bowes (one, as it were, at 
l heir head, the other at their feci), they stretched#* sheet down 
on both sides, whereby their cabin became roofed like a ridge, 
but skant shut both ends, and not very dose beneath on the 
sides, unless tluir sticks were the shorter, or their wives the 
more liberal to lend them larger napery; howbeit, when they ^ 
hail lined them, and stuff’d them so thick with straw, with the 
weather as it was not very cold, when they wear ones couched, 
they weje as warm as they had been wrapt in horses’ dftug. •» — 
Patten’s Account of Somerset's Expedition. • 
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Note XII. 

in proud Scotland's royal shield 

The ruddy Lion ramp'd in gold . — P. i 33 . 

The well-known arms 1 of Scotland. If you will believe Boe- 
thius and Buchanan, the double tressure round the shield, ineu- 
tioned p. 193, counter fleur-de-lised or, lingued and armed azure , 
was first assumed by Achaius, King of Scotland, contemporary 
of Charlemagne, and founder of the celebrated League with 
France ; hut later antiquaries make poor Eochy, or Achy, little 
better than a sort of King of Brentford, whom old Grig (who has 
also swelled into Gregorius Magnus) associated with himself in 
the important duty of governing some part of the north-eastern 
coast of Scotland. 
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Note 1. 

Caledonia s queen is changed. — P . j/16. 

The old town of Edinburgh was secured on the north side 
by a lake, now drained, and on the south by a wall, which there 
was some attempt to make defensible even so late as 174 &. 
The gates, and ^lie greater part of the wall, have been pulled 
down, in the course of the late extensive and beautiful enlarge- 
ment of the city. My ingenious and valued friend, Mr Thomas 
Campbell, proposed to celebrate Edinburgh under the epithet 
here borrowed. But the « Queen of the North » has not been 
so fortunate as to receive from so eminent a pen the proposed 
distinction. * 

Note If. 

Flinging thy white arm* to the sea. — P. 137 . 

•Since writing this line, I^find 1 have inadvertently borrowed 
it almost verbatim, though with somewhat a different meaning, 
from a chorus in * Caractacus : » 

Britain heard the descant hold, 

She flung her white arms o’er the $ea % 

Proud in her leafy bosom to unfold 
The freight of harmony. 

Note III. 

Since first, whew conquering York arose , 

' To Henry meek she gave repose.— P. i3y. 

Henry yi. with his queen, his heir, and the chiefs of his fa- 
mily, fed to Scotland after the fatal battle of Towton. In this 
note a doubt was formerly expressed, whether Henry l 7 1. came 
tft Edinburgh, though his queen certainly did; Mr Pinkerton 
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inclining to believe that he remained at Kirkcudbright. usr 
my noble friend, Lord Napier, has pointed out to me a grant 
by Henry, of an annuity *of forty marks to his lordship's an- 
« estor, John Napier, subscribed by the king himself at Kdtn- 
burylt, the 28th day of August, in the thirty-ninth year of hi* 
reign, which corresponds to the year of Hod 1 \Cn. This grant, 
Douglas, with his usual neglect of accuracy, dates in i 368 . 
Hut this error being corrected from the copy in Macfarlane’s 
MSS. p. 119, 120, removes all scepticism on the subject of 
Henry VI. being really a* Edinburgh. John Naper was son • 
and heir of Sir Alexander Napier, and about this time was 
Provost of Edinburgh. The hospitable reception of the dis- 
tressed monarch anti his family called forth on Scotland the 
encomium of Molinet, a contemporary poet. The English 
people he says* 

« IJng nouveau roy creerent 
Par despiteux \ouloir, 

Lc vied eu deboutcrcnt, 

• Et sou legitime hnir, 

<<)iii faytyf alia prendre 
D’Escosse le garand, 

He tons le meiulre, 

ET le plus lollerant.* 

Recollection nt^ Avantloils. 

Note IV. 

, — the romantic straw, 

ff r linsc Anglo-Norman strains wliilere 
Could win the tr*yal Henry's ear. — P. i 4 o. 

Mr Ellis, in his valuable introduction to the • Specimens of 
Romance, » has proved, by the concurring testimony of La lla- 
tnill&re, Trcssan, but especially the Abbe de la Rue, that the 
rourts of our Anglo-Norman kings, rather than those of the 
French monarchs, produced the birth of Romance literature. 
Marie, soon after mentioned, compiled from Armor^cai* origi- 
nals, and translated info Norman-French, or romance language, 
the twelve curious Lavs, of which Mr Ellis has given us a furefi 
in the Appendix to his In trod action. The story of Rlondcl, 
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the famous and faithful minstrel of Richard 1. needs no tom- 
meutary. 

Note V. 

The clvth-yanl ai rows flew like hail. — P* 

This is no poetical exaggeration. In sonlk of the counties of 
England, distinguished for mchery, shafts of this extraordinary 
length were actually used. Thus, at the battle of Blarkhealh, 
between the troops of Henry VII. and the Cornish insurgent*, in 
j/196, the bridge of Hartford was defended by a picked band ot 
archers from the rebel army, « whose arrows,* says llolliushed, 
<■ were in length a full cloth-yard. >» '1 he Scottish, according to 

Ascham, had a proverb, that every English archer carried under 
his belt twenty-four Scots, in allusion to his bundle of unerring 
shafts 

Note VI. 

To pass, to wheel , the emu pc to gain, 

And high t urvelt , that not in vain 
* • The sword-sway wight descend amain 

On finnans casque below. — P. 1 44> • 

•i The most useful air, as the Frenchmen term if, is ternten 
the rourbettes, cabrioles , or un pass el un snult, being litter foi 
horjes of parade* and triumph than for soldiers : yet 1 cannot 
deny but a. dvmiuoUc with dhurbetles , so that they be not too 
high, may be useful in a fight or meslee, for, as Lubroue hath 
it, in his Book of Horsemanship, Monsieur de Montmorency 
having a horse that was excellent in performing the damvoltv, 
did? with his sword, strike down two adversaries from their 
horses in a tourney, where divers of the prime gallants of 
France did meet ; for, taking his time, when the horse was in 
the height of hi^ courbetle, and discharging a blow then, his 
sword fell with such w’eiglit and force upon the two cavaliers, 
one after another, that he slctftk them from their horses to the 
ground.* — Lord Herbert of Cherburfs Life, p. 48. 

. Note VII. 

He saw the hardy burghers there 
* , March arm'd on foot, with faces bare . — P. 1 44 

The Scottish burgesses were, like yeomen, appointed to he 
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armed with bows and sheaves, sword, buckler, knife, spear, or a 
good axe instead of a bpw, if worth 100 their armour to be 
of white or bright harness. They wore white lints , i. e. bright 
steel caps without crest or visor. By an act of James IV. their 
weapons hawirujs are appointed to he held four times a-year, un- 
der the aldermen or bailiffs. 

Note VIII. 

On foot th e yeomen too. — P. 1 44 • 

Bows and quivers were in vain recommended to the peasantry v 
of Scotland, by repeated statutes : spears and axes seem uni- 
versally to have been used instead of them. Their defensive 
armour was the plate-jack, hawberk, or brigantine: and their 
missile weapons cross-bows and culverins. All wore sw'ords 
of excellent temper, according to Patten ; and a voluminous 
handkerchief round their neck, « not for cold, hut for cutting. » 
The mace also was much used in the Scottish army. The old 
poem, on the battle of Flodden, mentions a band— 

Who manfully did meet their foes, 

With leaden mauls, and lances long. 

When the feudal array of the kingdom was called forth, each 
mail was obliged to appear with forty days’ provision. Vihen 
this was expended, which took place before the battle of Flod- 
den, the army melted away of course. Almost all the Scottish « 
forces, except a few knights, men-at-arms, and the Border 
prickers, who formed excellent light cavalry, acted upon foot. 

Note IX. 

A bane/uet rich and costly wines . — P. i 48 . 

lu all transactions, of great or petty iinpor'auce, and among 
whomsoever taking place, it would seem, that a present of wine 
was au uniform and indispensable preliminary. It was not to 
Sir John Falstaff alone that snch au introductory preface was 
neceesary, however well judged and acceptable or the part of 
Mr Brook $ for Sir Balph Sadler, while on embasi / to Scot- 
land, in 1539-40, mentions with complacency, - the same night 
came Rothesay (the herald so called) to me again, and .brought 
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me wine from the king, both white and red.» — Clifford's Edition , 
P- 

Note X. 

— — — Ins iron belt, 

That bound his breast in penance pain > 

In memory of his father slain. — I* i5i. 

Few readers ueed to be reminded of this belt, to the weight 
of which James added certain ounces every year that lie lived- 
Pitscottie founds his belief, that James was* not slain in the 
battle of Flodden, because the English never had this token of 
the iron-belt to shew to any Scotsman. The person and charac- 
ter of James are delineated according to our best historians. 
His romantic disposition, which led him highly to iclish gaiety, 
approaching to license, was, at the same time tinged with en- 
thusiastic devotion. These propensities sometimes formed a 
strange contrast, lie was wont, during his tits of devotion, to 
assume the dress, and conform to the rules, of the order of 
Franciscans ; and when he had thus done penance for some 
time in Stirling, to plunge again into the tide of pleasure. Pro- 
bably, too, with no unusual inconsistency, he sometimes laifjghed 
at the superstitious observances to which he at other times sub- 
jected himself. There is a very singular poem by Dunbar, seem- 
ingly addressed to* James IV. on one of these occa.ions of mo- 
nastic seclusion. It is a mostsdaring and profane parody- oil the 
services of the church of Rome, entitled, 

Dunbars Dirge to the King, 

By ding ower tang in Strivding 
We that arc here, in heaven’s glory, 

To you that are in purgatory, 

Commend us on our hearty wise ; 

1 mean we folks in Paradise, 

In Edinburgh, with all merriness, 

T 9 you in Stirling, with distress, 

Where neither pleasure nor delight is, 

*For pity this epistle wrytis, etc. 

• 

See the whole in Sibbald’s collection, \ol. 1. p. 234- 

l3 
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Nojt XI. 

Sir Hugh the II cruns wife held sway, — 1*. i c >?. 

1 1 ha ^ been already noticed, that King James’s acquaintance 
with Lady Heron of Ford did not commence until lie marched 
into England. Our. historians impute to the kind's infatuated 
passion (In* delays which led to the fatal defeat of Flodden. 

1 lie author ol « The Genealogy of the Heron Family *» endea- 
vouis, with laudable anxiety, to clear the Lady Ford from tins 
-scandal . that she came and went, however, between the armies 
of .lames and Surrey, is certain. See Viskva\tos*s History , and 
die authorities he refers tu, vol. II. p tpj. Heron of Ford had 
been, in ifui, in some sort accessary to the slaughter of Sir 
Hubert Ket ol Cessford, Warden of the Middle Marches. It was 
i Min rn it ted by bis brother the bastard, Ldhurn, and Starked, 
dnee Hoi dcreiv Lilburn, and Heron of Ford, were delivered 
up by Henry to Janies, and were imprisoned in the fortress 
n! Fastcastle, where the former died l’art of tin* pretence 
■d L.idv 1 ord’s negotiations with James was the liberty of hei 
liusluud • * 

Note XII. 

For tltc fail Queen of Frame 
Sent him a Tuikois ring, and glove , 

And charged him , as i her knighi antNovc, 

For her to break a truce . — F. i5» ° 

.. Also tlie Queen of France wrote a love-letter to the king 
of Scotland, calling him her love, shewing him that she li.ul 
suffered much rebuke iu France for the defending of his ho- 
nour. She believed surely that he would 'recompense her again 
with some of hi» kingly support in her necessity ; that is to say, 
that lie wnuld raise her an army, and Come three foot of ground 
on l ughsli ground, for her sake. To that effect she sent him* 
.i ring off her finger, with fourteen thousand French crowns to 
pay Ins expenses.* Pi rscomt,tf>. i io, — A turkois ring pro- 
bably this fatal gift is, with James’s swoi d and dagger, preserved f 
in tin; College of Heralds, London. 

Noir XIII. 

Archibald DvlI-lhe-Cat . — P 1 5* 

Archibald Douglas, KaiJ of Aligns, a man remarkable fot * 
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strength of Roily and mind, acquired the popular name of 7k*//- 
tfuyCat, upon the following remarkable occasion : James the 
Third, of whom Pitscottie complains, that be delighted more 
in music, and « policies of building,- than in hunting hawking, 
and other noble exercises, was so ill-advised, as to make favour- 
ites of bis architects, .aid musicians, wlmin\he same historian 
irreverently terms masons and fiddlers. His nobility, who did 
not sympathise in tin* kind’s respect for the fine arts, were ex- 
tremely incensed at the honours confei red on those persons, 
particularly on Cochrane, a mason, who had been created Karl 
of Mar. And seizing the opportunity, when, in 1 4 8 *> , the king 
had convoked the whole array of the country to march against 
the English, they held a midnight counsel in the church of Lau- 
der, fur (lie purpose of forcibly removing these minions trom 
the king’s person. When all had agieed on the propriety of the 
measuie, Lord Gray told the assembly the apologue of the 
Alice, who had formed the resolution, that it would he highly 
advantageous to their community to tie a hell round the cat’s 
neck, -that they might hear her approai h at a distance ; hui 
which public measure unfortunately miscariied, from no mouse 
being willing to undertake the task of fastening tlur hell. « I 
understand the moral, » said Angus, « and, that what we pro- 
pose may not laA execution, I will bcll-the-cat.* The rest of 
ilu* strange scene is thus told toy Pitscottie : — 

« By tins was advised and spoken by thir lords a foresaid, 
Cochran, the Karl of Mar, came from the king to the council 
(which counsel was holden in the kirk of Lauder lor the time), 
who* was well accompanied with a band of men of^var, to the 
number of three hundred light axes, all clad in white livery, 
and black bends thereon, that they might he known for Coch- 
ran Carl of Mar'K*roen. Himself was clad in a riding-pie of 
black velvet, with a great chain of gold about his neck, to the 
value of five hundred crowns,* and four blowing horns, with 
both the ends of gold and silk, set with a precious stone, called a 
berry 7 1, hanging in the midst. 'Ibis Cochran had his heifluont 
horn befoifc hip, overguilt with gold ; and so were all the nest of 
his horns, and all his palhons were of fine canvas of silk, and 
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' :,c cords thereof tine twined silk, and the chains upon his pal - 

lions were double overgilt withhold 

« This (Cochran was sq proud in his conceit, tint he counted 
no lords to he marrows to him ; therefore lie rushed rudely at 
the kirk-door. The council enquired who it was that perturb- 
ed them at that time. Sir Hubert Douglas, laird of Eochleven, 
was keeper of the kirk-door at that time, who enquired who 
that was that knocked so rudely ? And (loch ran answered, ‘This 
is I. the Earl of Mar.’ The which news ph ased well the lords, 
because they were ready houn to cause take him, as is afore re- 
hearsed. Then the Earl of Angus past hastily to the door, and 
with bin. Sir Robert Douglas of Lothleviu, there to receive in 
i lie Ear) of Mar, and so many of his complices wjio were there, 
.n they thought good. And the Earl of Angus met with the 
l .nl of Mar, as he came in at the door, and pnlled the golden 
< ham from his craig, and said to him a tow 1 would set him 
better. Sir Robert Douglas sync pulled the blowing horn from 
him in like manner, and said, ‘He had been the hunter of mis- 
chief over long.* This Cochran asked, ‘My lords, is it mow*s,‘ 
01 earnest?’ They answered, and said, ‘It is good earnest, and 
so thou shall find : for thou and thy complices have abused 
our prince this long time; of whom thou sh^lt have no more 
credence, hut shall have thy reward according to thy good ser- 
vice, as thou hast deserved in times bypast ; light so the rest of 
th\ followers/ 

<. Notwithstanding, the lords held them quiet till they caused 
t ei tain armed men to pass into the king’s paliiou, and two 01 
three wise men to pass with them, and give the king fair p'ea- 
Nint words, till they laid hands on all the king’s servants, and 
took them and hanged them before his eyes over the bridge 
of Law der Incontinent they brought forth "Cochran, and his 
luiids hound with a tow, who desired them to take one of his 
own paliiou tows and bind his hand;, for he thought shame to t 
have hit hands bound with such a tow of hemp, like a thief. 
The lords answered, he was a traitor, he deserved 4 no better; 
and, (or despight, they took a hair tether , 3 and hanged him 
1 Hope. 


a Jest. 


* Halter. 
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o\er the bridge of Lawler, above the re^t of his complices.* — 
Pitscottie, p. 78, folio edit. 


Note XIV. 

-Itjamst the war had Angus stogd. 

And chafed his i nyal lord . — P. if) 7. 

Angus was an old mail when the war against England was 
re 5,0 l\ed upon. He earnestly spoke against that measure from 
is commencement; and, on the c\c of the battle of Flodden, 
„ remonstrated so freely on the impolicy of fighting, that the 
king said to him with scorn and indignation, <> if he was ulragd, 
he might go home.» Tlie carl hurst into tears at this insupport- 
able insult, and retired accordingly, leaving his soils, Cieorge, 
master of Angus, and Sir William of Glenbervie, to command 
his followers. They were both slain in the battle, with two 
hundred gentlemen of the name of Douglas. The aged eail, 
broken-hearted at the calamities of his house and country, re- 
tired into a religious house, where lie died about a \ear after tin- 
field of Flodden. 


Note XV. 

Then rest you in Tantallon Hold . — P. i f »8 
The ruins of Tantallon Castle occupy a high rock projecting 
into the German ocean, ab?ut two miles east of North Ber- 
wick. The building is not seen till a close approach, as there is 
risiug ground betwixt it and the land. The circuit is of large 
extent, fenced upon three sides by the precipice W'hich o\er- 
hangs the sea, and oil the fourth by a double ditch and very 
strong outworks. Tantallon was a principal castle*if the Dou- 
glas family, and when the Earl of Angus was banished, in 1 ^7, 
it continued to hold out against James V. The king went in 
person against it, and, for its reduction, borrowed from the castle 
of Dunbar, then belonging tcv the Duke of Albany, two great 
cannons, whose names, as Pitscottie informs us with laudable 
minuteness^ were « Thrawn-mouth’d Mow and her Maryiw ; * 
also, « tw# great botcards, and two moyan, two double falcons, 
and four quarter falcons;* for the safe guiding and rc-delitery 
of whicji, three lords were laid in pawn at Dunbar. Yet, not- 
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withstanding all this apparatus, James was forced to raise the 
siege, and only afterwards obtained possession of Tantallon by 
treaty with the goverrfor, Simeon Panango. When the Earl of 
Angus returned from banishment, upon the death of James, he 
again obtained possession of Tantallon^ and it actually afforded 
refuge to an English ambassador, under circumstances similar 
lo those described in the text. This was no other than the 
celebrated Sir ttalph Sadler, who resided there for some time 
under Angus’s protection, after the failure of his negotiation, 
for matching the infant Mary' with Kdward VI. lie says, that' 
though this place was poorly furnished, it was of such strength 
as might warrant him against the malice of his enemies, and 
that lie now thought himself out of danger. 1 

There is a military tradition, that the old Scottish March wa> 
meant to express the words, 

Ding down Tantallon, 

Mak a brig to the Bass. 

Tantallon was at length « dung down » and ruined by the Co- 
venanters; its lord, the Marquis of Douglas, being a favourer 
of tlio royal cause. The castle and barony were sold in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to President Dalrymple of 
North Berwick, by the then Marquis of Douglas. 

Noth XVI. » 

Their motto on his blade. — P. if»8. 

A very ancient sword in possession of Lord Douglas, bears, 
among a fyreat deal of flourishing, two hands pointing to a 
heart which is placed betwixt them, and the date 1829, being 
the year in which Bruce charged the Good Lord Douglas to 
carry his heart to the Holy Land. The following lines (the 
first couplet of which is quoted by Godscroft as a popular say- 
ing in his time) are inscribed around the emblem ; 

, So mony guid as of ye Douglas beinge, „ 

Of ane surname was ne’er in Scotland seine. » 

• The very curious State Papers of this able negotiator have been lately 
published by Mr Clifford, with some Notes by the author of Matmion. 
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1 will ye charge, efter \ at l depart, 

To holy grnwe, and there bury my bait , 
last it remaine ever both? time ami how r 
To ye last day ! sie my Saviour. 

I do protest in Cyme of a) my ringed 
Ye lyk subject had never ony keing 

This curious and valuable relique was neatly lost during the 
civil war of 1745-6, being carried away from Duuglas-t.astlo 
by some of those in arms for Prince Charles. Hut great interest 
having been made by the Duke of Douglas among tin; child 
partiraus of Stuart, it was at length restored. It resembles .1 
Highland rlav more, of the usual size, is of an excellent tem- 
per, and admirably poized. 

Non XVII. 

Martin Swat t — P. 16.T 

The name of this German general is preserved by that ol 
■the field of battle, which is called, after him. Swart-moor - 
There were songs about him long current in England.— See 
Dissertation prefixed to Ritson's Ancient Songs, 179?. page hi 

* Note XVIII. 

• Perchance same form was unobserved. 

Perchance in prayer, or frith he swerved. — P i64 
It was early necessary for those who felt themselves obliged 
to believe in the divine judgment being enunciated in the trial 
by duel, to find salvos for the strauge and obviously precarious 
chances of the combat. Various curious eva^ve shills, used 
by those who took up an unrighteous quarrel, were supposed 
sufficient to convert it into a just one. 1 bus, in the romaiu c 
of « Amys ancT Ameliou,» the one brother-in-arms, fighting lor 
the other, disguised in his armour, swears that he did not 
commit the crime of whicti the Steward, his antagonist, truly 
though maliciously, accused him whom he represented llran- 
tome jltls a story of an Italian, who entered the Jist^upou an 
unjust qufirrel, but, to make his cause good, fled from his ene- 
^ny*at the first onset. * Turn, coward!** exclaimed hh anta- 
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gonist. « Thou liesl,» said the Italian, « coward am I none; 
aud in this quarrel will 1 fight to the death, hut my first cause 
of combat was unjust, and I abandon it.» « Je vaus laisse a 
penser ,» adds Braiitome, « sil n’y a pa de Vabus la.* Elsewhere 
he says, very sensi^y, upon the confidence which those who 
had a righteous cause entertaiued of victory ; « Un autre abus y 

nvnit-il, que r.eux qui avoient un juste subjet dc querelle , el quon les 
faisoitjurcr avant entrer au camp , pensoient estre aussitost vainqueurs , 
voire s’en assuroient-t-ils du tout , mesme quc teurs confesseurs , par- 
rains at confidants tears en responcloient tout-a-fait, comme si Dieu 
leur en east dorine une patente ; et nc regardant point hdautres fautes 
/msecs, ei queDieu en garde la punition it ce coup lit pour plus grande , 
despite use, et cxemplaire .* — Discours sur les Duels. 

Note XIX. 

Dun-Ediris Cross.— V. 167. 

The Cross of Edinburgh was an ancient and curious struc- 
ture. The lower part was an octagonal tower, sixteen feet in 
diameter, and about fifteen feet high. At each angle there was 
a pillar' and between them an arch, of the Grecian shape. Above 
these was a projecting battlement, with a turret at each corner, 
and medallions, of rude but curious workmanship, between 
them. Above these rose the proper Cross, a column of ohe 
stone, upwards of twenty feet high, surmounted with a unicorn. 
This pillar is preserved at the House of Drum, near Edinburgh. 
The Magistrates of Edinburgh, in 1756, with consent of the 
Lords of Session, ( proh pudor!) destroyed this curious monu- 
ment, under t wanton pretext that it encumbered the street; 
while, On the one hand, they left an ugly mass, called the 
l.uckenbooth6, and, on the other, an awkward*. long, and low 
guard-house, which were fifty times more encumbrance than 
the venerable and inoffensive Cross. 

From the tower of the Cross, so long as it remained, the he- 
ralds published the acts of Parliament ; and its site, marked by 
radii, diverging from a stone centre, in the High Streep is still 
the place where proclamations are made. 
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Noth XX. 

This awful summons ca me.— P. 168. 

This supernatural citation is mentioned by all our Scottish 
historians. It was probably, like the apparition at Linlithgow, 
an attempt, by those averse to the war, to impose upon the su- 
perstitious temper of James IV. The following account from 
Pitscottie is characteristically minute, and furnishes, besides, 
some curious particulars of the equipment of the army of 
James IV. I need only add to it, that Plotcock, or Plutock, is 
no other than Pluto. The Christians of the middle ages by no 
means disbelieved in the existence of the heathen deities : they 
only considered them as devils;' and Plotcock, so far from im- 
plying any thing fabulous, was a synonyme of the grand enemy 
of mankind. « Vet all llieir warnings, and uncouth tidings, nor 
no good counsel, might stop the king, at this present, from his 
vain purpose, and wicked enterprize, but hasted him fast to * 
Edinburgh, and there to make bis provisions and furnishing, in 
having forth of his army against the day appointed, that they 
should meet in the Burrow-muir of Edinburgh : That is to say, 
seven cannons that he had forth of the castle of Edinburgh, 
which were called the Seven Sisters, casten by Robert Bortliwick, 
the master-gunner, with other small artillery, bullet, powder, 
aud all manner of order, as the master-gunner could devise. 

«* In this mean time, wflien they were taking forth their ar- 
tillery, and the king being in the Abbey for the time, there was 
a cry heard at ihe Market-cross of Edinburgh, at the hour of 
midnight,’ proclaiming as it had been a summons, which was 
named and called by the proclaimer theieof, T^te Summons of 
Plotcock ; which desired all men to compear, both Earl, and 

1 See, on this furious subject, the Essay on Fairies, in the u Bonier 
Minstrelsy, » vol.II., under the fourth head ; also Jackson on Unbelief, p. 1 7 j. 
Chaucer calls Pluto the « King of Faerie ,» and Dunbar names him u Pluto, 
that elrich incubus. » If he was iTot actually the devil, he must be consider- 
ed as the « prince of the power of the air.» The most remaikalde instance 
of these surviving classical superstitions, is that of the Germans, ^interning 
the Hill of Venus, into which she attempts to entice all gallant knights and 
detains them in a sort of' Fools Paradise. * 
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Lord, and llarmi, and all honest gentlemen within the town 
(e\erj man specified hy his own name), to compear, within the 
space ol forty days, before his master, where it should happen 
him to appoint, and he for the time, under the pain of disobe- 
dience. Hut whether this summons was proclaimed hy vain 
persons, night-walkers, or drunken men, for their pastime, or 
if it was a spirit, I cannot loll truly; hut it was shewn to me, 
that an indwcller of the town, Mr llichard Lawson, being e\il- 
disposed, ganging in his gallery-stair foreanent the cross, hear- 
ing litis voice proclaiming this summons, thought marvel what ^ 
it should he, cried on his servanl to bring him his purse ; and 
when he luid brought him it, he took out a crown, and cast 
over the stair, saying, I appeal front that summons, judgment, 
and sentence thereof, and takes me all whole in the mercy ol 
Clod, in Christ Jesus his son. Verily the author of this, that 
caused me write the manner of the summons, was a landed 
gentleman, who was at that time twenty jears of age, and was 
in the town the time of the said summons; and thereafter, when 
the field was stricken, he swore to me, there was no man that 
escaped that was called in this summons, hut that one man 
alone which made his protestation, and appealed from the said 
summons : but all the lave were perished in tjje field with the 
kmg.» ( 

Note XXI. 

Fitz-Iuisfacr bade them pause awhile { 

Before a venerable pile. — P. 173, 

The convent alluded to is a foundation of Cistertian nuns, 
near North Jferwick, of which there are still some remains. It 
was founded by Duncan, Earl of Fife, in 1216 

Note XXII. 

That one of his own ancestry 

Drove the monks forth of Coventry'. — P. 1 74* 

This relates to the catastrophe of a real Kobert de Marmion, 
in the ^eign of King Stephen, whom Wiliam of NVwbury de- 
scribes with some attributes of my fictitious hero : < Homo belli- 
cosu$ t ferocia t et asturfa, fere nulla suo tempore impart This Baron, 
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having spelled the monk* from the church of Cmentrv was 
not lung of experiencing the divine judgment, as the s;ime 
monks no douht termed his disaster. Having waged a feudal 
war with the Earl of Chester, Marmion's horse fell, as he charged 
in the van of his troop, against a body of the Earl - followers , 
the rider’s thigh being broken by the tall? his head was cut off 
by a common foot-soldier, ere he could receive any snecnui 
Thf whole story is told by William of Newbury 
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Naps TO CANTO VI. 


Note I. 

the savage Dane 

sit /-•/ more dn’jt the mead did dram. — I*. 179. 

I he lol of (he heathen Danes (a word still applied to Cluist- 
mns m Scotland) was solemnized with great festi\ity. The 
humour of the Danes at table displayed itself in pelting each 
other with hones ; and Torfaeus tells a long and curious story, 
in the history of llrolfe Kraka, of one Hottus, au inmate of 
the court of Denmark, who was so generally assailed with these 
missiles, that he constructed, out of the hones with which he 
was overwhelmed, a very respectable entrenchment, against 
those w|io continued the raillery. The dances of the nurthern 
warriors round the great fires of pine-trees are commemorated 
by Olaus Magnus, 1 who says, they danced with such fury, hold- 
ing each other by the hands, that, if the grasp of any failed, tye 
was pitched into the fire with the velocity of a sling. The suf- 
ferer, oil such occasions, was instantly plucked out, and obliged 
to quaff off a certain measure of ale, as a penalty for a -spoiling 
the king’s fire.** 

Note II. 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung. — P. 180. 

In Homan Catholic countries, mass is never said at night, 
excepting on Christmas eve. Each of the frolics, with which 
that holiday used to be celebrated, might admit of a long and 
curious note ; but 1 shall content myself with the following de- 
scription of Christmas, and his attributes, as personified in one 
of Ben Jenson’s Masques for the Court. ^ 

• £nten.CHRi$TMAs, with two or three of the Guard. He is attired 
in round hose, lung stockings, a close doublet, a high-crowned 
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Iwl, with & broach, a long thin heard, a truncheon, lit Lie ruffs, 
while shoes, his scarfs and garters tied across, and his drum 
beaten before him. — 

■ The names of his children, with their attires. 

“ Miss-llulc , in a velvet cap, with a sprig, a short cloak, great 
\ellow ruff, like a reveller; his torch-heafcr hearing a rope, a 
cheese, and a basket. 

« Carull , a long tawny coat, with a red cap, and a flute at his 
girdle; his torch-bearer carrying a song-book open. 

« Minc’d-pic , like a fine cook’s wife, drest neat, her man carry- 
ing a pie, dish, and spoons. 

■ Cnmboll , like a tumbler, with a hoop and hells ; his torch- 
bearer armed with cole-staff, and blinding cloth. 

« Post and Pair, with a pair-royal of aces in his hat, his garment 
all done over with pairs and puis; his squire carrying a box, 
cards, and counters. 

« AcM»-mu V/p/t, in a blue coat, serving-man like, with an 
orange, and a sprig of rosemary gilt on his head, his hat full of 
hl-oaches, with a collar of gingerbread ; his torch-bearer carry- 
ing a march-pain, with a bottle of wine on either arm. 

« Mumming, in a inasquiug pied suit, with a visor; his lurch- 
beurer carrying the box, and ringing it. • 

« IVassal, lik£a neat sempster ami songster; her page bearing 
a brown howl, drest with ribbands, jud rosemary, before her. 

* Offering, in a short gown, with a porter s staff in his hand ; 
a vvyth born before, him, and a bason, by his torch-hearer. 

« Bub) Cocke, drest like a boy, in a fine long coat, biggin, bib, 
nflickendcr, and a little dagger; his usher bearing a great cake, 
with a bean and a pease. » * 


» Note 111 . 

Mo lists, may in their mumming sec % 

Traces of ancient jnjstcry.—P. iKl. 

It seems certain, that the Mummers of England, who (in 
Northumberland at least) used to go about in disguise to the 
neighbouring houses, hearing the then useless ploughshare ; and 
the Gui.'.mds of Scotland, not yet in total disuse, present, in some 
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indistinct degree, a shadow of the old mysteries, which were t|ie 
origu t the English drama. In Scotland i pm teste), we 

were wont, during my hoyhuod, to take the characters of the 
apostles, at least of Peter, Paul, and Judas Iscariot ; the first had 
the keys, ihc second carried a sword, and the last the bag, 
in which the dole of 4 >ur neighbours’ plumb-cake was deposited 
One played a t.lunipiun, and recited some traditional rhvmcs, 
hi other was 


. . . Alexander, king of Macedon, 

Who conquer'd nil the world hut Scotland alone. 

When he came (o Scotland his courage grew cold, 

To see a little nation so courageous and hold. 

These, and many such verses, were repeated, hut hv rote, and 
uneonnectedly. There w T as also occasionally, I believe, a Saint 
(lenrge. In all, there was a eon l used resemblance of the an- 
cient mysteries, in which the characters of scripture, the Mine 
Worthies, and other popular personages, were usually exhibited. 
1 1 were much to be wished, that the Chester Mysteries were 
published from the MS. in the Museum, with the annotations 
width a diligent investigator of popular antiquities might still 
supply 'flic bite acute ami valuable antiquary, Mr bit son, 
shewed me several memoranda towards such a lask, which are 
probably now dispersed or lost. Sett, however, his Bemnrks on 
Slink* ** [ware, 1 7 tt i r p. 38. — Since the quarto edition of Marmion 
appeared, this subject has received much elucidation from the 
learned and extensive labours of Mr Douce. 

• Note IV. 

Where my great grandsire came of old, 

amber beard and flaxen hair.— P. 182. 

Mr Scott of Harden, my kind and affectionate friend, and dis- 
tant relation, has the original of a poetical invitation, addressed 
from lus grandfather to my relative, from which a few lines in 
the text are imitated They are dated, as the epistle in the text, 

from Merton-house, the seat of the Harden family. 

** 

« With amber heard, and flaxen hair. 

And reverend apostolic air, 
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i'ree of anxiety ami care, 

Come hilhei, Christmas-day , and 
'We’ll mix sobriety with wine. 

And easy mirtli with thoughts divmr 
We Christians think it holiday. 

On it no sin to toast or plav ; ^ 

Others in spite, may last and jirav 
Xo superstition in the line • 

Our ancestors made of a goose; 

Why may not we, as well as the\ , 

He innocently blithe that day, 

On goose or pye, on vvme or ale, 

And scorn enthusiastic zeal? 

Pray ronie, and welcome, or plague roll 
Your friend and landlord, Walter Scoli.* 

Mr Walter Scott , Lrsbiutdvn. 

The venerable old gentleman, to whom the lines are addles* 
<d,*vvjs the younger brother of William Scott of Haehurn 
being the cadet of a cadet of the Harden family, he hgid verv 
little to lose, >et he contrived to lose the small property he 
had. In engaging m the end wars and intrigues ol the liou-e id 
Myart His veneration for the exiled family was so great, ihai 
he swore lie would not sha*e his Iifard till they were .re doted 
a mark of attachment, whir h, I suppose, had been common 
during Cromwells usurpation ; for, in Cowleys « Cuttei of 
Coleinan Street, » one drunken cavalier (Upbraids another, that, 
wlien he was not able to afford to pay a barber^he affected to 
« wear a beard for the king.» I sincerely hope this was not 
absolutely the original reason of my ancestors beard; which, 
as appears hdil% portrait in the possession of Sir Henry Hay 
Macdougal. Hart., and another painted for th« famous Dr Pit- 
cairn, 1 was a heard of a nfbst dignified and venerable appeal - 
an< e 

Tlif old tfeiillcm.iii was jii intimate of dies c eh hiutnl ,'Ieuity l'»v tlie 
our of the lute Eat l of Kelly, desrinrhd on the mu ter rial side from Hi Pit- 
r :i,‘ n»v father ht-iame postured of the portrait u, question 
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Note V. 

THq Spirit's Mash'd Tree. — I*. 1 84- 
I am permitted to illustrate this passage, by inserting « Ceu- 
l/H'n y r Ellylly or the Split's Blasted Tree,* a legendary tale, by 
the Reverend George Warrington : 

m 'J he event, oil w&ich this tale is founded, is preserved by 
tradition in the family of the Vaughans of Hengwyrt : nor is it 
entirely lost, even among the common people, who still point 
out tins oak to the passenger. The enmity between the two 
Welsh chieftains, llowel Selc, and Owen Gleudwr, was extreme, 
and marked by \ ile treachery in the one, and ferocious cruelty 
in the other. 1 The story is somewhat changed and softened, 
as more 1;»\ curable to the characters of the two chiefs, and as 
better answering the purpose of poetry, by admitting the pas- 
sion of pity, and a greater degree of sentiment in the description. 
Some trace of llowel Sele’s mansion was to he seen a few years 
ago, and may perhaps be still visible, in the park of Naunau, 
now belonging to Sir Robert Vaughan, Baronet, in the wild and 
romantic tracts of Merionethshire. The abbey mentioned passes 
under t^o names, Vener and Cy miner. The former is retained, 
as more generally used. 

THE SPIRITS BLASTED TREE. 

Ceubrcn yr El fall. 

Through Nannau’s Chace as llowel pass’d, 

A Chief esteem’d both brave and kind, 

Far distant home, the stag-hound's cry 
Came murmuring on the hollow wind. 

Starting, he bent an eager ear,— 

How should the sounds return again ?, 

His hounds lay wearied from the chncc. 

And all at home his hunter train. 

Then sudden anger flash'd his eye, 

And deep revenge he vow'd to take, 

1 I lie liistoiv of their feud may be found in Pennant’s Tour in Wales. 
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On that hohl man who dared to for£p 
His red deer front the forest brake. 

I'nhappy Chief I would nought nvad > 

No signs impress thy heart with fear. 

'Tliy lady’s dark mysterious dreamt 
Thy warning from the hoary seer? 

Three ravens gave the note of tlcath. 

As through mid air they wing’d their way , 

Then o’er his head, in rapid flight, 

They croak, — they scent their destined prey 

lll-onien’d bird ! as legends say. 

Who hast the wondrous power to know. 

While health fills high the throbbing veins. 
The fated hour when blood must flow 

Blinded by rage, alone he pass’d, 

Nor sought his ready vassals’ aid j 

But what his fate lay long unknown. 

For many an anxious year delay’d. 

\ peasant mark’d his angry eye. 

He saw him roach the lake’s dark boutne. 

He saw him near a blasted oak. 

But never from that liou% return 

Three days pass’d o’er, no tidings came ; — 
Where should the Chief his steps delay? 

With wild alarm the servants ran. 

Yet knew not where to point their way* 

Mis vassals ranged the mountain’s height. 

The cqj^ertjpiose, the wide-spread plain ; 

But all in vain their eager search, 9 
They ne’er must seg their lord again. 

Yet Fancy, in a thousand shapes, 

^Bore to his home the Chief once more : 

■Some saw him on high Mod’s top. 

Some saw him on the winding shore. 
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With «.|r» ?ght, the taie went round. 

Amazement chain'd the hearer's tongue ; 

Each peasant felt A is own sad loss, 

Yet fondly o'er the story hung. 

Oft by the mdGu’s pale shadowy light. 

His aged nurse, and steward grey. 

Would lean to catch the storied sounds. 

Or mark the flitting spirit stray. 

Pale lights on Cader’s rocks were seen, 

And midnight voices heard to moan ; 

* r was even said the blasted oak. 

Convulsive, heaved a hollow groan.: 

And, to thi&day, the peasant still. 

With cautious fear avoids the ground ; 

In each wild branch a spectre sees, 

And trembles at each rising sound. 

Ten annual suns had held their course. 

In summers smile, or winter's storm ; 

The lady shed the widow’d tear. 

As oft ( he traced his manly form. 

Yet still to hope her heart would cling. 

As o’er the mind illusions play, — 

Of travel fond, perhaps her lord 

To distant lands had steer’d his way. 

’Twas now November’s cheerless hour, 

WhCch drenching rains and clouds deface ; 

Dreary bleak Robell’s tract appear'd. 

And dull and dank each valley’4 space. 

Loud o'e*" the wier the hoarse flood fell. 

And dash'd the foamy spray on high-; 

The west wind bent the forest tops. 

And angry frown'd the evening sky. 

A stranger pass'd Llanelltid’s bobroe. 

His dark-grey steed v^ith sweat besprent. 
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Which, wearied with the Icngthen’dXs’ay, 
Could scarcely gain the hill’s ascent. 

The portal reach’d— the iron hell 

Loud sounded round the outward wall ; 

Quick sprung the warder to the gate, 

To know what meant the clam’rous call. 

k O ! lead me to your lady soon ; 

Say, — it is my sad lot to tell, 

To clear the fate of that brave knight, 

She long has proved she loved so well." 

Then, as he cross’d the spacious hall, 

The menials look surprise and fear ; 

Still o'er his harp old Modred huug, 

And touch’d the notes for griefs worn ear 

The lady sat amidst her train ; 

A mellow’d sorrow mark’d her look : 

Then, asking what his mission meant. 

The graceful stranger sigh’d and spoke : — 

.. O could I spread one ray of hope. 

One mpment raise thy soul from woe, 

Gladly my .tongue, would tell its tale, 

My words at ease fliifetterYl flow ! 

- Now, lady, give attention due. 

The story claims thy full belief:* 

E’en in the worst events of life, 

Suspense removed is some relief. 

« Though worn by care, see Madoc here, 
Great Gl cyw&ETs friend, thy kindred’s foe ; 

All, let his name no anger raise, * 

For now that mjghtytchief lies low ! 

« E'en from the day, when, chain’d by fate, 
hf wizard’s dream, or potent spell. 

Lingering from sad Salopian field, 

’Reft of his aid the Per£j fell ; — 
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- I' *e« fron “u .* day misfortune still. 

As if for violated faith, 

> ursued him with unwearied step, 

\ mdictivc sfdl for Hotspur's death 

<* Vanquish'd at length, the Gfyndwr fled, 
Where winds tjie "Wye lier devious flood 

To find a casual shelter there. 

In some lone rot, or desert wood 

« < bulled in a shepherd's humble guise, 
lie gam'd by toil his scanty bread ; 

He who had Cambria's sceptre borne, 

Aud lier brave sons to glory led 1 

* To peinuy extreme, and grief. 

The chieftain fell a lingering prey 

I heaid his last few faltering words. 

Such as with pain I now convey 

» ‘To Sele’s sjd widow bear the talc, 

Nor let our horrid secret rest ; 

Gi\e bu^his corse to sacred earth. 

Then may my parting soul be blest 

« Dim wax’d the eye that fiercely shone, 
\nd f in t the tongue that 1, proudly spoke. 

And <ik that arm, still raised to me. 
Which olt l ad dealt the mortal stroke. 

a Hoy,* could 1 then hi« mandate bear? 

Or how his last behest obey? 

A rebel deem'd, with him 1 fled ; 

With him I sliunn’d the light V c jjpy. 

« Prose ril> d by Henry’s hostile rage. 

My country lost, despoHed my land, 

l)e<!perate, I fled my native soil. 

And fought on Syr<Y* distant strand. 

• O, had thy long-h * cd lord 
The li oly cross a » » ner view’d. 
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Died in the sacred cau* 1 v* V # •Vi’lr t 
Sad victim of a private -ad : 

u Led, by the ardour of tlie chace. 

Far distant from his own domain ; 

From where Garthmaelan spread? her shades , 

The Glyndwr sought the opening plain. 

•< With head aloft, and antlers* wide, 

A red buck roused then cross'd in view , 

Stung with the sight, and wild with rage. 

Swift from the wood fierce Dowel flew. 

« With hitter taunt, and keen reproach, 
lie, all impetuous, pour'd his rage ; 

Hcviled the chief as weak in arms. 

And bade him loud the battle wage. 

« Glyndwr for once restrain'd his sword. 

And, still averse, the fight delays ; 

Hut soften’d words, like oil to fire, 

Made anger more intensely blaze. 

« They fought ; and doubtful long the fray ' 

The Glyndwr gave the fatal wound ? — 

Still mournful must my tale proceed, 

And its last act s41 dreadful sound. 

* How could we hope for wish’d retreat. 

His eager vassals ranging wide*? 

His bloodhound’s keen sagacious scent, 

O’er many a trackless mountain tried * • 

« I mark’d a broad and blasted oak, 

Scorc^J^the lightning's livid glare ; 

Hollow its stem from branch to root, « 

And all its shrivelj’d aroi» were bare 

« Be this, I cried, his \ < r grave ! — 

# (The thought in me .deadly sin,) 

# Aloft we raised the h ? t^ief, 

And dropp’d his H ‘vt* ' <«P se within 
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A shriek fro^ all the damsels burst, 

That pierced the vaulted roof* below ; 

While horror-struck the lady stood, 

A living form of sculptured woe. 

With stupid st&re, and vacant gaze, 

Full on his face her eyes were cast, 

Absorb'd !— she loit her present grief, 

And faintly thought of things long past. 

Like wild-fire o’er a mossy heath, 

The rumour through the hamlet ran ; 

The peasants croud at morning dawn, 

To hear the tale,— behold the man. 

He led them near the blasted oak, 

Then, conscious, from the scene withdrew. 

The peasants work, with trembling haste, 

And lay the whiten’d hones to view !— 

Back they recoil’d !— the right hand still, 

, Contracted, grasp’d the rusty sword; 

Which erst in many a battle gleam'd, 

And pro idly deck’d their slaughter’d lord. 

They bore the corse to Vener’s shrine, 

With holy rites and prayers address’d; 

Nine white-robed monks the last dirge sang. 
And gave the angry spirit rest. 


"Note VI. 

The highlander — 

fVill on a Friday motn look pa/e, 

If ask’d to tell a fairy tale.— P. ids/- 
The Daoine shi or Men of Peace, of the Scottish Highlanders, 


lather resemble the Scandinavian Duergar than the English 
Fairies. Notwithstanding th&r name, they are, if not abso- 
lutely npilevolent, at least, pfevish, discontented, and apt to 
do misclpef on slight proiocatiW The belief of then exist- 
ence is deeply impressed on thE Highlanders, who think they 
are particularly offended with J^rtals, who talk of them, wh? 
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wear their favourite colour, i . t o , > ' pect interfere 

with their affairs. This is espscbU* u* bn avoided on F, • 
when, whether as dedicated to Venus, with whom, in i t r ■ » y, 
this subterraneous people are held nearly connected, or for a 
more solemn reason, they are more active, and possessed of 
greater power. Some curious particulars concerning the popu- 
lar superstitions of the Highlanders, may be found in Dr Gra- 
ham's Picturesque Sketches of Perthshire. 

Note VH. 

The towers of Fran chernont. — P. igS. 

The journal of the friend to whom the Fourth Canto of the 
poem is inscribed, furnished me with the following account of a 
a striking superstition. 

« Passed the pretty little village of Franchemont (near Spaw,) 
with the romantic ruins of the old castle of the counts of that 
name. The road leads through many delightful vales, on a 
rising grouud ; at the extremity of one of them stands the an- 
cient castle, now the subject of mauy superstitious legends. It 
is firmly believed by the neighbouring peasantry, that the last 
Baron of Franchemont deposited, in one of the vaults of the 
castle, a ponderous chest, containing an immense treasure in 
gold and silver,* which, by some magic spell, was intrusted to 
tht care of the devil, who is constantly found sitting on the 
chest in the shape of a hun&man. \ny one adventurous enough 
to touch the chest is instantly seized with the palsy. Upon one 
occasion, a priest of noted piety was brought to the vault : he 
y,yd all ' the arts of exorcism to persuade his infernal majesty 
to vacate his seat, but in vain; the huntsman Remained im- 
moveable. ' At last, moved by the earnestness of the priest, he 
told him, that he w<vft agree to resign the chest, if the exor- 
ciser would sign His name with blood. But the priest under- 
stood his meaning, and refused, j that act he would have 
delivered over his soul to the de* Vet if any body can dis- 
cover th^mystic words used by • person who deposited the 
treasure* and pronounce the*»yj| fiend must instantly de- 

camp. I had many stoiies of . i t r% w nature from a peasant, 
who had himself seen the de vd ^ shape of a great cat. » 
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No^fe VIII. 

The very form of Hilda fair 
,Uf • s Hoveritiifkiipan the sanity air. — P. 193 . 

« I shall only produce one instance more of the great venera- 
tion paid to Lady tyilda, which still prevails even in these our 
days; and that is, the constant opinion that she rendered, and 
still renders, herself visible, on some occasions in the abbey of^ 
Streanshalh, or Whitby,' where she so long resided. At a pa: ti- 
tular time of the year, (viz. in the summer months,) at ten or 
eleven in the forenoon, the sun-beams fall in the inside of the 

r 

northern part of the choir ; and *tis then that the spectators, 
who stuud on the west side of Whitby church-yard, so as just to 
see the most northerly part of the abbey past the north end of 
Whitby church, imagine they perceive, in one of the highest 
windows there, the resemblance of a woman arrayed in a shroud. 
Though we are certain this is only a reflection, caused by the 
splendour of the sun-beams, yet fame reports it, and it is con- 
stantly believed among the vulgar, to be an appearance of Lady 
Hilda in her shroud, or rather in a glorified state ; before which 
1 make no doubt, the papists, even in these our days, offer up 
their prayers with as much zeal and devotion, as before any 
other image of^their most glorified saint. »— Charlton’s Iftstoiy 
of Whitby, p. 33. / , 

'Note l£. 

A bishop by the altar stood ■ — P. 200 . • 

The well-known Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, son of 
Archibald Bell-the-Cat, Earl of Angus, lie was author of a 
Scottish metrical version of tne ASneid, aud of many other poe- 
tical pieces of great merit. He had not at this period attained 
the mitre. 

Note X. ^ 

— —The huge and sweeping brand , 

That wont, of^ore, in' J battle fray , 

His foemans to shred away, 

' As wood-knife lo A the sapling sj)$ay t --l?. aio. 

Angus had strength and personal activity corresponding to 
his courage. Spens of Kilpp^ie, a favourite of Jame? IV., hav- 
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ing spoken of him lightly, the Karl met liii while hawking, 
and, compelling him to single combat, at one blow cut asunder 
his thigh hone, and killed him on the spot, hut ere he could 
obtain James’s pardon for this slaughter, Angus was obliged to 
yield his castle of Hermitage, in exchnrige|for that of Bothwell, 
which was some diminution to the family greatness. The sword 
^yvith which he struck so remarkable a blow, was presented by 
his descendant, James, Marl of Morton, afterwards llcgent^ol 
Scotland, to Lord Lindesay of the Byres when he defied ftoth- 
- well to single combat on Carbcrrv-hill.— See Introduction to the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border , p. ix. 


Notk XL 

And hopcst thou heme unscathed to (jo ? 

, A7>, hy St Jhyde of Bothwell, no! 

Up dmw-bndyc, grooms, — what warder ho! 

Let the portcullis fall. — P.% o3. 

This ebullition of violence in the potent Karl of Angus is not 
without its example in the real history' of the house of Douglas, 
whose chieftains possessed the ferocity, with the heroic ^virtues, 
of a sa\age state. The most curious instance occurred in the 
case of Maclellan, tutor of Bomby, who having refused to ac- 
knowledge the i***e-emincnce claimed by Douglas over the gen- 
tlemen and haroifs of Galloway, was seized and imprisoned hy 
the earl in his castle of the ^brieve, on the borders of Kirkcud- 
b right-shire. Sir Patrick Gray, commander of King James the 
Second’s guard, was uncle to the tutor rtf Bomby, and obtained 
the king a « sweet letter of supplication,* praying the earl 
to deliver his prisoner into Gray s hand. When %r Patrick ar- 
rived at the castle, he was received with all the honour due to a 
favourite servant of ticking’s household; hut while he was at 
dinner, the earl, who suspected his errand, caused his prisoner 
to be led forth and beheadec^. Afterdinner, Sir Patrick presented 
the kings letter to the earl, who Jficeived it with great affecta- 
tion of reference ;« and took him m the hand,« and Jed lym forth 
to the gteeti^ where the gentleman was lying dead, an^ shewed 
him the manner, andsaid, Sir y Jfrick, )Ovl are come a little too 
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bile; vO'" .*■* ■ •"* t' ig, but be wants the bead. 

* k ' his body and do with it what you will. Sir Patrick auswei- 
**v ., (r s»io with a sore heart, and said, My lord, if yc have taken 
■ n 1 hiji his head, dUpoue upon the liody ns ye please : and with 
that called for his hofse, and leaped thereon ; and when he wn 
on hor&cback, he said to the earl on this manner, My lord, if 1 
h\e, you shall he rewarded for your labours, that you have used 
this time, according to your demerits. 

u At this saying the Karl was highly offended, and cried for 
horse Sir Patrick, seeing the Earl's lury, spurred his horse, 
hut he was chased near Edinburgh ere they left him ; and had 
it not been his led horse was so tried and good, he had been 
IHeu. — PirscoTTiEs History, p. 3<j. 

Note XII. 

‘ . A letter forged ! St Jude to speed 

Did ever knight so foul a deed ■ — f\ a «*4 ■ 
best the reader should partake of the earls astonishment, and 
luiisider the crime as inconsistent with the manners ol the pe- 
riod, 1 hate to remind him of the numerous forgeries ( partly 
executed by a female assistant) demised by Hubert of Artois, to 
forward his suit against the Countess Matilda; which, being 
detected, occasioned his flight into England, t and proved the 
remote cause of Edward the Third’s memorable wars in Frau :e 
John Harding, also, was expfessly hired by Edward lk\, to forge 
such documents as might appear to establish the claim of fealty 
averted over Scotland by the English monarchs. 

Note Mil. * , 

Where ffcnneCs convent closed their march. — P. 207 
This was a Cistertiau house of religion, now almost entirely 
demolished. Kennel House is now th^es jfr leijcc of my veuCi 
lable friend Patrick Brydom * Esquire, so well known ill the 
literary world. It is situated* .,£ar Coldstream, almost opposite 
.0 Coruhill, and consequent’ vrify near to Floudeu Field. 

4 The Till hy — P. 208. # •* 

On the evening previous;^.* $j|^#morable battle of Fludden, 
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Surrey’s hend-qunitcrs were at j&rmoor wofriw and Ring .lauws 
held mi inaccessible position on the ridge of Flodden-hill, one 
of the last and lowest eminences detached from the rid^r, 
Cheviot. The Till, a deep and slow ri\er, winded between the 
armies. On the morning of the yth September,, i *> i J, Surrey 
marched in a north-wester!) direction, and crossed the Till, 
^ with his van and artillery, at Twisel bridge, nigh where that 
iSdc, joins the Tweed, his rear-guard column passing about' a 
mile higher, by a ford. This movement had the double efle< I 
of placing his army between King Janies and his supplies frtuii 
Scotland, and of striking the Scottish monarch with suipnsr, a*. 
he seems to lia\e relied on the depth of the river in his front 
Hut as the passage, both over the bridge and through the ford, 
was difficult and slow, it seems possible that the English might 
have been attacked to great advantage while struggling with 
these natural obstacles. I know not if we arc to impute James’s 
forbearance to want of military skill, or to the romantic decla- 
ration which Pitscollic puts in his mouth, « that he was detei- 
mined to have his enemies before him on a plain field,* and 
therefore would suffer no interruption to he given, even f>y ar- 
tillery, to their passing the river. 

The ancient hi’iflgc of*Twisel, by which the English cross oil 
the Vill, is still standing beneath Twisef Castle, a splendid pile 
of Gothic architecture, as mf.v rebifill by Sir Francis Jllakc, 
Hart, whose extensive plantations have so much improved the 
country around. The glen is romantic aiuUlelightful, with <teep 
banjos on each side, covered with copse, particularly with haw- 
thorn. beneath a tall rock, near ttie bridge, is a ffentiful foun- 
tain, called St Helen’s Well. 

Note XV. 

f fence miff hi the) sec the full array 
. Of either host for*batllc*frqy. — P. 212 
The reader cannot here expects full account of the battle 
of Flodden^ hut, so far as is rijC/cssary to understand flie ro- 
mance, I beglto remind him, thji when the English arAy, by 
their skilful counter-march, wu fairly placed between Ring 
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am! Si ' 1 Scottish monarch resolved *< 

b f; for \-»nd,^r.U!^ Jim. iv jr\ tents, descended from the ridge 
i r ^.'»len to secure the neighbouring eminence of Brauksome 
Mi -< bn# that village is built. Thus the two armies met, almos 
m about seeing eacjr other, when, according to the old poem o 
- Flo tldt'ii Field,** 

The English <ine stretch’d east and west. 

And southward were their faces set , 

The Scottish northward proudly prest, 

And manfully their foes they met. 

The English army advanced in four divisions. On the right 
which firsl engaged, were the sons of Earl Surrey, namely 
Thomas Howard, the admiral of England, and Sir Edmund 
the knight marshal of the army. Their divisions were sepa 
raied from each other; but, at the request of S>ir Edmund, hi 
brother’s batabon was drawn very near to his own. The centri 
was commanded by Surrey in person; the left wing by Sii 
Edward Stanley, with the men of Lancashire, and of the pala 
tiuate of Chester. Lord Dacres, with a large body of horse 
formed a reserve. When the smoke, which the wind had drive* 
between the aimies, was somewhat dispersed, they perceivei 
the Scots, who had moved down the bill, 'in a similar prde 
ui battle, and in deep silence . 1 fThe Earls of Huntley and o 
Home commanded their left wing, and charged Sir Edmuiu 
Howard with such success, as entirely to defeat his part of tin 
English right wing * Sir Edmund Howard’s banner was beatei 
down, and £e himself escaped with difficulty to his broftidf: 
division The admiral, however, stood firm; and Dacre, ad- 
vancing to his support with the rea^ve of cavalry, probahb 
between the interval of the divisions commanded by the bro 
there Howard,* appears have kept the victors in effectua 
check Home’s men, chiefly Bofderers, began to pillage tin 
baggage of both armie$<$ < yl their leader is branded, by tin 

• , fv. < 

* « Lfufueh Ecossois deso^df.r%kt montaiyne en bon i&'dre, en It 
tntmiere que nuirchent les itas parler, ni faire aucun bruit i 

cm of the H.Uile, Pinkcrt* Appendix, vol H. p 416 # 
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On the <»( li l-M 


Scottish historians, with nejfk : 

hand, Huntley, on w honivik v 1/ .^wr^Mny encomiuw 
said, by the English historians, tb liave lel^t the held nty:h' : $k^ 
first charge. Meanwhile the admiral, whose flank these 
ought to have attacked, availed himself <£ thei)* inactivity , and 
pushed forward against another large division of the Sottish 
army in his front, headed by the Karl§ of Crawford and Mont- 
rose, both of whom were slain, and their lories routed. Un 
the left, the success of the English was yet more decisive ; for 
the Scottish right wing, coiissitiug of undisciplined Highlanders, 
commanded by Lennox and Argyle, was unable to sustain the* 
charge of Sir Edward Stanley, and especially the .severe exe- 
cution of ihe Lancashire archers. The King and Surrey, who 
commanded the respective centres of their armies, weie mean- 
while engaged in close and dubious conflict. James, surround- 
ed "by the .flower of his kingdom, and impatient of the galling* 
discharge of arrows, supported also by bis reserve under llolh- 
Vell, charged with sucli fury, that the standard ot Surrey was. 
in danger. At that critical moment, Stanley, who had routed 
the left wing of tye Scottish, pursued his career of victory, and 
arrived on the right Hank, and in the rear nj James’s division, 
which, throwing itself* into a circle, disputed the battle till nigln 
came on. Surrey then drew hack his forces; for the 'Scottish 
centre not iXving been broken, and their left wing being vic- 
torious, he , yet doubted the event of the field. The Scottish 
army, however, felt their loss, and abandoned the field ot bat- 
fctfb hi disorder before dawn. They lost, perhaps, from eight 
to ten thousand men, but that included the ve#V prime ol their 
nobility, gentry, and j^ven clergy. Scarce a family of eminence 


hut has an ancestor killed at Elodden ; ami there is no pro- 
vince in Scotland, even at this day, where ^the battle is men- 
tioned without a sensation^of and sorrow. The English 

lo3t also a great number of perhaps within one-third ol 

the vanquished, but they wer* \ infejor note. — See the only 
distinA detail of the field o' J k m in I’jnkehto^’s History , 
Book XL; all former account iremgTull of blunder and incon- 
sistency. » 
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rhc spot, fromjfVhich Clara 'Views the battle, must he sup- 
posed to have beiti on a hillock commanding the rear of the 
- u ,; ?b right wing, which was defeated, and in which conflict 
Marrnion is supposed to h.lve fallen. 

Note XVI 

Brian Tuns tail, stainless knight. — P 21 f 

Sir Brian Tunstall, called in the romantic language of, the 
time, Tunstall the lliulefiled, was one of the few Englishmen of 
rank slain at Flodden. He figures in the ancient English poem, 
to which I may safely refer my reader; as an edition, with full 
explanatory notes, lias been published by my friend Mr Henry 
Weber. Tunstall perhaps derived his epithet of mule filial from 
his white armour and banner, the latter hearing a white cock 
about to crow, as well as from his unstained loyalty and knightl\ 
faith His place of resilience was Thurlnnd Castle! 

Note XVII. 

View not that Corpse mistrustfully , 

Defaced and mangled though it he ; 

A r or to yon Border castle high f • 

Look northward with upbraiding eye . — P 22a 
There can he 5io doubt that King James fed ui the battle 
of Flodden. lie was killed, says the curious French Gazetft, 
within a lance’s length of t fie Earl of Surrey ; and the same 
account adds, that none of his division were made prisoners, 
though many were killed ; a circumstance that testifies the 
desperation of their resistance. The Scottish historians record , 
many of the id'e reports whiJu passed among the vulgar of 
(heir da) Home was accused, by the popular voice, not only 
of failing to support the king, but cven^lf having carried him 
out of the field and imfrdered him. And this tale was rexived 
in my remembrance, by an un authenticated story of a skeleton, 
wrapped in a bulls hide, an ’ surrounded with an iron chain, 
said to have been found in* ‘the well of Home Castle; for 
which, on enquiry, 1 could nexyjr find any better authority than 
the sexton of the parish having jrid, that 1 / the well were cleaned 



f ,//, hr uvuld riot hr su>, >"> Home was 

the chainbci lain of the king, amt im p.-*-/* vn.‘.*ite* 1 m i- - 
much to lose (in tart did lose all) in consequence e:’ .vt ' 'i 
death, ami nothing earthly to gain by that event : hut the it 
treat, or inactivity, of the left wing, whicliHie ccynmunded, al’lei 
defeating Sir Ldmund Howard, and even the circumstance of 
Ins p unning nnlimt, and loaded with yioil, from so fatal a con- 
rendered the propagation of any calumny against him ea<»v 
and acceptable. Other reports gave a still more romantic turn 
to the king s late, and averred, that Janies, weary of greatness 
after the carnage among Ins nobles, had gone on a pilgrimage, 
to merit absolution for the death of his father, and the breach 
o( hu oath of amity to Henry. In particular, it was objected 
to the ruglish, that they could never shew the token of tin* 
non belt , which, however, he was likely enough to have laid 
asidi* on the day of battle, as encumbering his personal etei- 
tiotia They produce a better evidence, the monarch's sword 
i^icl daggei, which are still preset ved in the Heralds College 
in London Mowe has recorded a degrading story ol the dis- 
grace with whiiliihe remains of the unfortunate monarch wen* 
heated in Ins time — An unhewn column marks the spot when* 
.lame-* fell, still called Oe King’s Stone. 

Ntyi XVIII. 

fmuthr brook 

The fair cnihrrlrnl s torm'tl mul took. — 1* a i ’*> 
llu<s storm ol Lichfield cathedral, vvhitfh had been gariisoncd 
*>u*ihe part of the king, took plac^in the great ci^il war. Lord 
l'.rook, wltp, with Sir John (till, commanded the assailants, ua? 
shot with a musket-hall^throiigh the visor of his helmet. r lhe 
royalists remarked, that he was killed b^ a shot fired from St 
(Iliad’s Cathedral, and upon St Chad’s day, fend i moved his 
death-wound m the very e\e*wi*b Inch, he had said, he hoped 
to see the ruin of all the cu’-- - ,'u K.ngland. 'the magni- 

ficent church in question su •■■■« uell^upou this, aiacl other 
occasions ; tjie principal s| ■* * -lined bv the file of the 
besiegers 



' 1 **on revising the Poem, it seems proper to mention the fol- 
lowing particulars: * 

Jlu* lines iu page 7S, vol. ii. 

Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 

< Idntent with t^'|uity unbought ; 

have him tin consciously borrowed from a passage in l)ry den < 
beautiful epistle to John Driden of Chesterton. The bailor 
ot l.orlunvar, p, i >4, is iu a very slight degree founded on ;< 
ballad railed « Katharine Janfarie,» which may be found in 
tin* « MinstreKy of the Scottish Border. » 
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